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FOREWORD 


Most  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  will  work,  or  have 
worked,  forty  or  more  years.  To  be  concerned  about  the  worker 
is  to  be  concerned  about  the  aged  who,  through  their  labors, 
brought  this  Nation  to  its  present  level  of  affluence  and  well- 
being;  about  the  youth  who  have  yet  to  choose  from  among  a 
thousand  occupations;  about  the  disabled  and  others  who  are 
unable  to  participate  in  the  economic,  social,  and  psychologi- 
cal rewards  of  work;  about  the  new  role  of  women  in  our  so- 
ciety; and  about  the  rest  of  us  who  depart  from  our  homes  and 
return  and  who  seek  to  fill  the  time  in  between  with  meaning- 
ful and  well-recompensed  activities. 

While  negotiations  over  wages  and  fringe  benefits  seem  to 
have  received  the  lion's  share  of  attention  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades, considerable  interest  has  been  displayed  over  the  past 
year  in  our  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  media  in  the 
quality  of  working  life.  This  is  not,  of  course,  an  entirely  new 
issue.  One  need  only  recall  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  the  hor- 
rible lot  he  portrayed  of  children  at  work,  Steinbeck's  migrants 
and  Caldwell's  farmers,  the  sweatshops  in  our  industrial  cities, 
and  more  recently  the  efforts  to  improve  the  working  condi- 
tions of  coal  miners — to  realize  how  profoundly  and  broadly 
people  care  about  the  quality  of  work. 

Yet,  after  following  the  searching  exposition  of  this  report, 
one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  however  deeply  we  have  cared 
in  the  past,  we  never  really  understood  the  importance,  the 
meaning,  and  the  reach  of  work. 

When  I  asked  last  December  for  this  report  to  be  prepared, 
two  things  motivated  me.  The  first  was  a  general  and  enduring 
sense  that  the  subject  was  vitally  important  to  much  of  what 
HEW  does.  The  second,  and  more  immediate,  was  a  statement 
President  Nixon  made  on  September  6,  1971,  in  his  Labor  Day 
Address: 

In  our  quest  for  a  better  environment,  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  the  most  important  part  of  the  quality  of  life  is  the 
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quality  of  work,  and  the  new  need  for  job  satisfaction  is  the 
key  to  the  quality  of  work. 

This  report,  I  believe,  confirms  both  the  President's  and  my 
observations. 

It  is  an  unusual  report;  indeed,  its  only  counterpart  to  my 
knowledge  is  the  Newman  Report  on  Higher  Education,  which 
I  released  last  March.  In  the  breadth  of  its  perspective  and  its 
freshness  of  outlook,  this  report  literally  takes  on  everyone,  not 
excluding  some  of  the  thinkers  in  the  present  Administration. 
Manpower  policies,  medical  care  strategies,  educational  and 
welfare  concepts,  and  more,  are  intelligently  scrutinized  by  the 
writers.  I  cannot  recall  any  other  governmental  report  which 
is  more  doughty,  controversial,  and  yet  responsible  than  this 
one. 

Perhaps  that  is  good  enough  reason  to  release  it,  for  an  open 
government  such  as  ours  can  only  be  the  better  for  a  fresh 
breath  of  inquiry.  Certainly,  reasonable  men  may  reasonably 
disagree  with  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  study  (I  do  my- 
self). One  could  wish  that  the  data  on  which  some  of  its  con- 
clusions are  based  were  more  adequate.  Some  of  its  suggestions, 
moreover,  cannot,  by  their  nature  and  extent,  be  lightly  ac- 
cepted. Nonetheless,  the  ideas  are  provocative  and  deserve  a 
large  platform  for  debate  and  discussion. 

I  also  find  much  in  this  report  that  bears  on  other  policy  is- 
sues on  the  national  agenda.  Its  attack  on  the  categorization 
and  fragmentation  of  manpower  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams points  up  a  problem  that  has  long  preoccupied  my  at- 
tention, particularly  at  HEW.  I  am  more  fully  convinced  than 
ever  before  that  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  that  which  the 
President  has  proposed  in  his  Special  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Allied  Services  bills:  to  consolidate  funding,  increase  the  flexi- 
bility in  the  authority  of  State  and  local  governments,  and  pull 
together  programs  to  serve  whole  people  and  whole  families. 

Moreover,  the  interrelationships  among  health,  education, 
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manpower,  and  welfare  in  relation  to  work,  as  shown  in  this 
report,  provide  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  create  a  Department  of  Human  Resources. 
The  present  organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  constrains 
vision  and  thinking  and  acting;  these  constraints  must  be  re- 
moved. 

Finally,  this  report  warns  us  of  the  great  disservice  done  to  the 
American  people  when  we  ignore  the  enormous  contributions 
of  work  to  health  and  education  and  concentrate  instead  on 
medical  care  and  schooling.  I  would  add  this:  We  shall  make 
very  large  mistakes  if  we  fail  to  pay  continuing  and  close  heed 
to  our  basic  institutions — work,  family,  and  community.  This 
report  is  a  beginning,  not  a  conclusion:  it  draws  our  attention 
back  to  matters  from  which  we  have  been  perilously  estranged, 
and  with  which  we  must  again  feel  familiar  and  comfortable. 


Elliot  L.  Richardson 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  December  29,  1971,  you  charged  us  with  the  task  of  ex- 
amining health,  education,  and  welfare  problems  from  the 
perspective  of  one  of  our  fundamental  social  institutions — 
work. 

At  issue  were  three  abiding  and  deepening  concerns.  Eirst, 
the  problems  with  which  HEW  contends  have  been  frag- 
mented into  more  than  300  separate  categorical  programs,  with 
the  consequent  fragmentation  of  the  services  rendered  by  these 
programs,  and  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  wholeness  and  purpose  of 
national  social  welfare  policy.  Second,  the  narrow  categorical 
interests  tend  to  give  rise  to  equally  narrow  analyses,  which 
then  fail  to  identify  those  social  and  institutional  interrelation- 
ships the  understanding  of  which  is  vital  to  effective  policy 
making.  And  third,  our  knowledge  of  what  in  fact  constitutes  or 
contributes  to  health,  education,  and  welfare  has  become  se- 
verely constricted,  so  that,  for  example,  "health"  much  too 
quickly,  and  dangerously,  is  thought  of  as  "medical  care."  As  we 
hope  this  report  demonstrates,  work  provides  a  broadening,  en- 
lightening, and  useful  perspective  on  many  of  the  problems  ad- 
dressed by  HEW. 

In  form  and  function,  our  task  force  was  modeled  on  the 
Newman  Task  Force  on  Higher  Education,  which  reported  to 
you  last  year.  As  in  that  effort,  members  of  our  group  were 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  grasp  quickly  the  significance  of  un- 
familiar data  and  for  their  facility  in  understanding  the  policy 
implications  of  research.  Members  of  the  group  worked  part- 
time  or  in  their  free  time  on  the  project.  All  of  them  held  other, 
full-time  jobs.  To  insure  the  independence  and  autonomy  of 
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the  task  force,  it  was  agreed  in  advance  that  the  report  would  re- 
flect our  own  conclusions,  and  not  the  policies  of  any  govern- 
mental agency  or  any  institution  for  which  the  members 
worked.  To  help  facilitate  this  independence,  the  project  was 
administered  under  a  contract  with  the  non-profit  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research.  Recognizing  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  group  to  achieve  consensus  on  a  topic  as 
broad  as  the  institution  of  work,  we  agreed  in  advance  that  we 
need  not  be  in  total  accord  concerning  every  issue  in  the  report. 
In  the  end,  however,  we  were  pleased  to  find  a  high  degree  of 
consensus  among  our  group  on  the  major  issues. 

Procedurally,  the  task  force  reviewed  much  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject  of  work,  and,  for  the  variety  of  issues  that  were 
then  identified  as  requiring  expert,  practical,  or  differing  opin- 
ions, special  papers  were  commissioned  through  the  Upjohn 
Institute.  Some  fifty  papers  were  prepared  by  individuals  in 
business  schools  and  other  university  departments,  labor  unions, 
business,  and  government.  These  papers,  which  present  much 
of  the  documentary  evidence  on  which  our  report  is  based,  will 
be  published  at  a  later  date.  Finally,  we  also  interviewed  a  large 
number  of  blue-collar  and  white-collar  workers  in  order  to 
ground  our  effort  in  the  workers'  views  of  their  problems. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  cooperation  of  the 
staff  of  the  Upjohn  Institute  in  the  preparation  of  our  report, 
particularly  the  administrative  assistance  of  Iona  Meredith 
Striner.  We  would  like  to  thank  Jonathan  Moore,  Counselor  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Laurence 
E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation; 
and  Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Con- 
cerns, for  their  support  and  encouragement  for  our  study.  We 
are  also  grateful  to  Rita  Dolan  and  the  secretarial  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Asssistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 
for  their  help  in  preparing  the  report. 

We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
us  to  introduce  some  new  perspectives  on  work  into  the  national 
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dialogue.  A  copy  of  our  report  is  attached  for  your  consider- 
ation. 


James  O'Toole,  Chairman 
Elisabeth  Hansot 
William  Herman 
Neal  Herrick 
Elliot  Liebow 
Bruce  Lusignan 
Harold  Richman 
Harold  Sheppard 
Ben  Stephansky 
James  Wright 
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SUMMARY 


Our  Nation  is  being  challenged  by  a  set  of  new  issues  having  to 
do,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  the  quality  of  life.  This  theme 
emerges  from  the  alienation  and  disenchantment  of  blue-collar 
workers,  from  the  demands  of  minorities  for  equitable  partici- 
pation in  "the  system,"  from  the  search  by  women  for  a  new 
identity  and  by  the  quest  of  the  aged  for  a  respected  and  useful 
social  role,  from  the  youth  who  seek  a  voice  in  their  society,  and 
from  almost  everyone  who  suffers  from  the  frustrations  of  life 
in  a  mass  society.  Rhetorical,  ideological,  and  partisan  responses 
to  these  issues  abound.  But  truly  effective  responses  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  made  if  the  obscure  and  complex  sources  of 
discontent  are  sorted  out,  and  the  lever  of  public  policy  is  ap- 
propriately placed. 

This  report  examines  the  uses  of  one  institutional  fulcrum  to 
move  aside  the  expressed  dissatisfactions  of  many  Americans. 
We  offer  neither  panacea  nor  simple  solutions  to  the  many  so- 
cial problems  discussed  in  this  report,  but  in  locating  our  analy- 
sis in  the  institution  of  work,  we  believe  we  have  found  a  point 
where  considerable  leverage  could  be  exerted  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  report  discusses  the  functions  of  work: 
its  centrality  in  the  lives  of  most  adults,  its  contribution  to 
identify  and  self-esteem,  and  its  utility  in  bringing  order  and 
meaning  to  life.  Work  offers  economic  self-sufficiency,  status, 
family  stability,  and  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  others  in 
one  of  the  most  basic  activities  of  society.  Consequently,  if  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  absent  or  if  the  nature  of  work  is  dis- 
satisfying (or  worse),  severe  repercussions  are  likely  to  be  experi- 
enced in  other  parts  of  the  social  system. 

And  significant  numbers  of  American  workers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  quality  of  their  working  lives.  Dull,  repetitive,  seem- 
ingly meaningless  tasks,  offering  little  challenge  or  autonomy, 
are  causing  discontent  among  workers  at  all  occupational  levels. 
This  is  not  so  much  because  work  itself  has  greatly  changed;  in- 
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deed,  one  of  the  main  problems  is  that  work  has  not  changed 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  and  widescale  changes  in 
worker  attitudes,  aspirations,  and  values.  A  general  increase  in 
their  educational  and  economic  status  has  placed  many  Ameri- 
can workers  in  a  position  where  having  an  interesting  job  is  now 
as  important  as  having  a  job  that  pays  well.  Pay  is  still  impor- 
tant: it  must  support  an  "adequate"  standard  of  living  and  be 
perceived  as  equitable— but  high  pay  alone  will  not  lead  to  job 
(or  life)  satisfaction. 

There  have  been  some  responses  to  the  changes  in  the  work- 
force, but  they  have  been  small  and  slow.  As  a  result,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  worker  is  low — as  measured  by  absenteeism, 
turnover  rates,  wildcat  strikes,  sabotage,  poor-quality  products, 
and  a  reluctance  by  workers  to  commit  themselves  to  their  work 
tasks.  Moreover,  a  growing  body  of  research  indicates  that,  as 
work  problems  increase,  there  may  be  a  consequent  decline  in 
physical  and  mental  health,  family  stability,  community  par- 
ticipation and  cohesiveness,  and  "balanced"  sociopolitical  at- 
titudes, while  there  is  an  increase  in  drug  and  alcohol  addiction, 
aggression,  and  delinquency. 

The  second  chapter  takes  up  the  effects  of  work  problems  on 
various  segments  of  our  society.  Here  we  find  the  "blues"  of 
blue-collar  workers  linked  to  their  job  dissatisfactions,  as  is  the 
disgruntlement  of  white-collar  workers  and  the  growing  dis- 
content among  managers.  Many  workers  at  all  occupational 
levels  feel  locked-in,  their  mobility  blocked,  the  opportunity  to 
grow  lacking  in  their  jobs,  challenge  missing  from  their  tasks. 
Young  workers  appear  to  be  as  committed  to  the  institution  of 
work  as  their  elders  have  been,  but  many  are  rebelling  against 
the  anachronistic  authoritarianism  of  the  workplace.  Minority 
workers  similarly  see  authoritarian  worksettings  as  evidence 
that  society  is  falling  short  of  its  democratic  ideals.  Women,  who 
are  looking  to  work  as  an  additional  source  of  identity,  are  be- 
ing frustrated  by  an  opportunity  structure  that  confines  them  to 
jobs  damaging  to  their  self-esteem.  Older  Americans  suffer  the 
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ultimate  in  job  dissatisfaction:  they  are  denied  meaningful  jobs 
even  when  they  have  demonstrable  skills  and  are  physically 
capable  of  being  productive. 

In  the  third  chapter,  we  review  the  physical  and  mental  health 
costs  of  jobs  as  they  are  now  designed.  Satisfaction  with  work 
appears  to  be  the  best  predictor  of  longevity — better  than 
known  medical  or  genetic  factors— and  various  aspects  of  work 
account  for  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  factors  associated  with 
heart  disease.  Dull  and  demeaning  work,  work  over  which  the 
worker  has  little  or  no  control,  as  well  as  other  poor  features  of 
work  also  contribute  to  an  assortment  of  mental  health  prob- 
lems. But  we  find  that  work  can  be  transformed  into  a  singularly 
powerful  source  of  psychological  and  physical  rewards,  so  that 
work  can  be  used  to  alleviate  the  problems  it  presently  causes 
or  correlates  with  highly.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
policy,  workers  and  society  are  bearing  medical  costs  that  have 
their  genesis  in  the  workplace,  and  which  could  be  avoided 
through  preventive  measures. 

The  fourth  chapter  takes  up  the  redesign  of  work.  Several 
dozen  well-documented  experiments  show  that  productivity  in- 
creases and  social  problems  decrease  when  workers  participate 
in  the  work  decisions  affecting  their  lives,  and  when  their  re- 
sponsibility for  their  work  is  buttressed  by  participation  in 
profits.  The  redesign  of  jobs  to  permit  participation  must  go 
well  beyond  what  has  been  called  "job  enrichment"  or  "job 
enlargement,"  and  there  are  specifiable  roles  for  management, 
trade  unions,  and  government  in  the  redesign  of  work.  For  all, 
and  particularly  for  government,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  if  workers  were  responsible  for  their  work  decisions,  each 
workplace  would  be  an  "experiment  in  redesign."  And  through 
experimentation  of  this  type  in  a  fundamental  institution,  we 
might  gain  the  enthusiasm  of  living  in  an  experimenting  so- 
ciety. 

The  redesign  of  jobs  is  the  keystone  of  this  report.  Not  only 
does  it  hold  out  some  promise  to  decrease  mental  and  physical 
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health  costs,  increase  productivity,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  millions  of  Americans  at  all  occupational  levels,  it  would 
give,  for  the  first  time,  a  voice  to  many  workers  in  an  important 
decision-making  process.  Citizen  participation  in  the  arena 
where  the  individual's  voice  directly  affects  his  immediate  en- 
vironment may  do  much  to  reduce  political  alienation  in 
America. 

However,  work  redesign  is  not  the  only  or  a  sufficient  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  we  enumerate.  For  some  workers,  their 
jobs  can  never  be  made  satisfying,  but  only  bearable  at  best. 
Other  workers  may  be  in  relatively  satisfying  jobs,  but  after 
many  years  on  the  same  job,  they  may  wish  to  change  their 
careers.  Still  others,  ill-prepared  by  their  education,  may  want 
to  enlarge  their  choices  through  additional  education  and  train- 
ing. The  fifth  chapter  takes  up  these  matters.  Several  worker 
self-renewal  programs  are  suggested,  along  with  training  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  concepts  of  vocational  and  career  education 
are  reviewed.  With  respect  to  the  last,  we  note  that  high  school 
vocational  education  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  this  country, 
and  that  for  the  concept  of  career  education  to  advance,  it  might 
be  worthwhile  to  view  schools  as  a  workplace,  as  much  in  need 
of  job  redesign  as  other  workplaces,  and  to  understand  that  the 
proper  precursor  to  satisfying  work  is  a  satisfying  education. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  we  examine  Federal  policy  in  relation  to 
the  creation  of  jobs,  manpower,  and  welfare.  Clearly,  the  first 
and  most  important  element  in  job  satisfaction  is  to  have  a  job. 
The  quality  of  work  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately  until  there 
is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work.  Recognizing  that  a  strategy  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  jobs  runs  headlong  into  the  classic  "trade- 
off" problem  between  inflation  and  unemployment,  we  point 
out  that  the  productivity  gains  from  the  redesign  of  jobs  and 
the  dampening  effects  on  inflation  caused  by  a  worker  self- 
renewal  program  would  probably  keep  inflation  at  reasonable 
levels  and  permit  the  Nation  to  adopt  a  vigorous  job  creation 
policy.  Job  creation  itself  is  related  to  the  many  things  that 
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patently  need  doing  in  our  society,  but  are  not  being  done,  and 
to  the  differential  impact  of  governmental  policies  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  both  private  and  public  jobs. 

The  manpower  section  points  up  the  major  deficiencies  in 
current  policy — the  fragmentation  of  programs,  their  unfortu- 
nate amalgamation  with  welfare  programs,  and  their  failure  to 
relate  realistically  to  the  demand  for  workers — and  alternatives 
to  these  policies  are  suggested. 

In  the  discussion  of  welfare,  our  analysis  indicates  that  our 
welfare  problems  are  predominantly  definitional  and  familial; 
in  the  latter,  work  can  play  an  ameliorative  role.  Providing 
decent  work  opportunities  for  lower-class  men  would  contribute 
to  family  stability  by  enabling  women  to  anticipate  marriage 
to  a  steadily  employed  and  self-respecting  man.  We  conclude 
that  the  key  to  reducing  familial  dependency  on  the  govern- 
ment lies  in  the  opportunity  for  the  central  provider  to  work 
full  time  at  a  living  wage.  With  regard  to  the  definitional  prob- 
lem, it  is  time  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  fact  that  keeping 
house  and  raising  children  is  work,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  do 
well  (and  is  as  useful  to  the  larger  society)  as  paid  jobs  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services.  Counting  housewives  in  the  labor 
force  would  be  a  useful  step  in  redefining  a  portion  of  our 
welfare  problem  and  constructing  judicious  alternatives. 

This  report  does  not  contain  a  summary  list  of  recommenda- 
tions. There  are,  to  be  sure,  implied  recommendations  through- 
out the  report,  but  we  have  felt  it  would  be  best  at  this  time  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  policy  implications  of  the  issues 
of  work  and  its  dissatisfactions,  to  provide  a  framework  for 
viewing  the  interrelationships  between  work  and  other  basic 
institutions,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  changes  in  policy, 
both  private  and  public. 


Without  work  all  life  goes  rotten.  But  when  work  is  soulless,  life 
stifles  and  dies. 

— Albert  Camus 
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INTRODUCTION 


Homo  Faber 

It  is  both  humbling  and  true  that  scientists  are  unable,  in  the 
final  analysis,  to  distinguish  all  the  characteristics  of  humans 
from  those  of  other  animals.  But  many  social  scientists  will 
agree  that  among  those  activities  most  peculiar  to  humans,  work 
probably  defines  man  with  the  greatest  certainty.  To  the  archae- 
ologist digging  under  the  equatorial  sun  for  remains  of  the 
earliest  man,  the  nearby  presence  of  primitive  tools  is  his  surest 
sign  that  the  skull  fragment  he  finds  is  that  of  a  human  ancestor, 
and  not  that  of  an  ape. 

Why  is  man  a  worker?  First  of  all,  of  course,  man  works  to 
sustain  physical  life — to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  But 
clearly  work  is  central  to  our  lives  for  other  reasons  as  well.  Ac- 
cording to  Freud,  work  provides  us  with  a  sense  of  reality;  to 
Elton  Mayo,  work  is  a  bind  to  community;  to  Marx,  its  function 
is  primarily  economic.  Theologians  are  interested  in  work's 
moral  dimensions;  sociologists  see  it  as  a  determinant  of  status, 
and  some  contemporary  critics  say  that  it  is  simply  the  best  way 
of  filling  up  a  lot  of  time.  To  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  slaves 
to  do  it,  work  was  a  curse.  The  Hebrews  saw  work  as  punish- 
ment. The  early  Christians  found  work  for  profit  offensive,  but 
by  the  time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  work  was  being  praised  as 
a  natural  right  and  a  duty — a  source  of  grace  along  with  learn- 
ing and  contemplation.  During  the  Reformation,  work  became 
the  only  way  of  serving  God.  Luther  pronounced  that  conscien- 
tious performance  of  one's  labor  was  man's  highest  duty.  Later 
interpretations  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  gave  religious  sanction  to 
worldly  wealth  and  achievement.  This  belief,  when  wedded  to 
Social  Darwinism  and  laissez-faire  liberalism,  became  the  foun- 
dation for  what  we  call  the  Protestant  ethic.  Marx,  however, 
took  the  concept  of  work  and  put  it  in  an  even  more  central  po- 
sition in  life:  freed  from  capitalist  exploitation,  work  would 
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become  a  joy  as  workers  improved  the  material  environment 
around  them.1 

Clearly,  work  responds  to  something  profound  and  basic  in 
human  nature.  Therefore,  much  depends  on  how  we  define 
work,  what  we  conceive  work  to  be,  what  we  want  work  to  be, 
and  whether  we  successfully  uncover  its  meaning  and  purpose. 
Our  conceptions  (and  misconceptions)  of  ourselves,  the  wisdom 
with  which  public  policy  is  formulated  on  a  range  of  issues,  and 
the  rationality  with  which  private  and  public  resources  are  al- 
located are  influenced  greatly  by  the  degree  to  which  we  pene- 
trate the  complex  nature  of  work. 

Because  work,  as  this  report  illustrates,  plays  a  pervasive  and 
powerful  role  in  the  psychological,  social,  and  economic  aspects 
of  our  lives,  it  has  been  called  a  basic  or  central  institution.  As 
such,  it  influences,  and  is  influenced  by,  other  basic  institutions 
— family,  community  (particularly  as  a  political  entity),  and 
schools — as  well  as  peripheral  institutions.  Work,  then,  provides 
one  institutional  perspective — but  a  broad  one — from  which  to 
view  these  interrelationships  that  affect  ourselves  and  our  so- 
ciety. 

Toward  a  Definition  of  Work 

We  measure  that  which  we  can  measure,  and  this  often  means 
that  a  rich  and  complex  phenomenon  is  reduced  to  one  dimen- 
sion, which  then  becomes  prominent  and  eclipses  the  other  di- 
mensions. This  is  particularly  true  of  "work,"  which  is  often  de- 
fined as  "paid  employment."  The  definition  conforms  with  one 
readily  measurable  aspect  of  work  but  utterly  ignores  its  pro- 
found personal  and  social  aspects  and  often  leads  to  a  distorted 
view  of  society. 

Using  housework  as  an  example,  we  can  see  the  absurdity  of 
defining  work  as  "paid  employment."  A  housewife,  according  to 
this  definition,  does  not  work.  But  if  a  husband  must  replace 
her  services — with  a  housekeeper,  cook,  baby  sitter — these  re- 
placements become  workers,  and  the  husband  has  added  to  the 
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Gross  National  Product  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  the  re- 
placements are  paid.  It  is,  therefore,  an  inconsistency  of  our  de- 
finition of  work  that  leads  us  to  say  that  a  woman  who  cares  for 
her  own  children  is  not  working,  but  if  she  takes  a  job  looking 
after  the  children  of  others,  she  is  working. 

Viewing  work  in  terms  of  pay  alone  has  also  produced  a  syn- 
onymity of  "pay"  and  "worth,"  so  that  higher-paid  individuals 
are  thought  by  many  to  have  greater  personal  worth  than  those 
receiving  less  pay.  At  the  bottom  of  this  scale,  a  person  without 
pay  becomes  "worthless."  The  confusion  of  pay  with  worth  is  a 
result  of  historical  events  and  traditions  apparently  rooted  in 
the  distinction  between  "noble"  and  "ignoble"  tasks.2  History 
might  have  been  otherwise  and  garbage  men,  for  example,  in 
recognition  of  their  contribution  to  health,  might  have  been  ac- 
corded monetary  rewards  similar  to  those  received  by  physicians. 
Certainly,  it  takes  little  reflection  to  conclude  that,  except  in 
crude  economic  terms,  no  one  is  worth  nothing,  nor  is  anyone 
worth  a  hundred  times  more  than  another  merely  because  he  is 
paid  a  hundred  times  as  much. 

We  can  come  closer  to  a  multi-dimensional  definition  of  work 
if  we  define  it  as  "an  activity  that  produces  something  of  value 
for  other  people."  This  definition  broadens  the  scope  of  what 
we  call  work  and  places  it  within  a  social  context.  It  also  implies 
that  there  is  a  purpose  to  work.  We  know  that  the  housewife  is 
really  working,  whether  she  is  paid  or  not;  she  is  being  produc- 
tive for  other  people.  Substituting  the  children  a  woman  cares 
for  does  not  change  the  nature  of  her  work,  only  the  "others" 
for  whom  she  is  productive.  And  voluntary  tasks  are  certainly 
work,  although  they  are  not  remunerated.  Some  people  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  their  lives  may  be  productive  only  for  themselves, 
a  possible  definition  of  leisure. 

The  Functions  of  Work 

The  economic  purposes  of  work  are  obvious  and  require  little 
comment.  Work  is  the  means  by  which  we  provide  the  goods  and 
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services  needed  and  desired  by  ourselves  and  our  society. 
Through  the  economic  rewards  of  work,  we  obtain  immediate 
gratification  of  transient  wants,  physical  assets  for  enduring  sat- 
isfactions, and  liquid  assets  for  deferrable  gratifications.  For 
most  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  for  a  large  part  of  humanity 
today,  the  economic  meaning  of  work  is  paramount. 

Work  also  serves  a  number  of  other  social  purposes.  The  work- 
place has  always  been  a  place  to  meet  people,  converse,  and  form 
friendships.  In  traditional  societies,  where  children  are  wont  to 
follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps,  the  assumption  of  responsibil- 
ity by  the  children  for  one  task  and  then  another  prepares  them 
for  their  economic  and  social  roles  as  adults.  Finally,  the  type  of 
work  performed  has  always  conferred  a  social  status  on  the 
worker  and  the  worker's  family.  In  industrial  America,  the  fa- 
ther's occupation  has  been  the  major  determinant  of  status, 
which  in  turn  has  determined  the  family's  class  standing,  where 
they  lived,  where  the  children  went  to  school,  and  with  whom 
the  family  associated — in  short,  the  life  style  and  life  chances  of 
all  the  family  members.  (The  emerging  new  role  of  women  in 
our  society  may  cause  class  standing  to  be  co-determined  by  the 
husband's  and  wife's  occupations.) 

The  economic  and  societal  importance  of  work  has  domi- 
nated thought  about  its  meaning,  and  justifiably  so:  a  function 
of  work  for  any  society  is  to  produce  and  distribute  goods  and 
services,  to  transform  "raw  nature"  into  that  which  serves  our 
needs  and  desires.  Far  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  per- 
sonal meaning  of  work,  yet  it  is  clear  from  recent  research  that 
work  plays  a  crucial  and  perhaps  unparalleled  psychological 
role  in  the  formation  of  self-esteem,  identity,  and  a  sense  of  or- 
der. 

Work  contributes  to  self-esteem  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  that, 
through  the  inescapable  awareness  of  one's  efficacy  and  com- 
petence in  dealing  with  the  objects  of  work,  a  person  acquires  a 
sense  of  mastery  over  both  himself  and  his  environment.3  The 
second  derives  from  the  view,  stated  earlier,  that  an  individual 
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is  working  when  he  is  engaging  in  activities  that  produce  some- 
thing valued  by  other  people.  That  is,  the  job  tells  the  worker 
dav  in  and  day  out  that  he  lias  something  to  offer.  Not  to  have  a 
job  is  not  to  have  something  that  is  valued  by  one's  fellow  hu- 
man beings.  Alternatively,  to  be  working  is  to  have  evidence  that 
one  is  needed  by  others.  One  of  these  components  of  self-esteem 
(mastery)  is,  therefore,  internally  derived  through  the  presence 
or  absence  of  challenge  in  work.  The  other  component  (how 
others  value  one's  contributions)  is  externally  derived.  The  per- 
son with  high  self-esteem  may  be  denned  as  one  who  has  a  high 
estimate  of  his  value  and  finds  that  the  social  estimate  agrees. 

The  workplace  generally,  then,  is  one  of  the  major  foci  of  per- 
sonal evaluation.  It  is  where  one  finds  out  whether  he  is  "making 
the  grade";  it  is  where  one's  esteem  is  constantly  on  the  line,  and 
where  every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  reduction  in  self-evalu- 
ation and  its  attending  sense  of  failure.4  If  an  individual  cannot 
live  up  to  the  expectations  he  has  of  himself,  and  if  his  personal 
goals  are  not  reasonably  obtainable,  then  his  self-esteem,  and 
with  it  his  relations  with  others,  are  likely  to  be  impaired. 

Doing  well  or  poorly,  being  a  success  or  failure  at  work,  is 
all  too  easily  transformed  into  a  measure  of  being  a  valuable 
or  worthless  human  being,  as  Erich  Fromm  writes: 

Since  modern  man  experiences  himself  both  as  the  seller  and 
as  the  commodity  to  be  sold  on  the  market,  his  self-esteem 
depends  on  conditions  beyond  his  control.  If  he  is  successful, 
he  is  valuable;  if  he  is  not,  he  is  worthless.5 

When  it  is  said  that  work  should  be  "meaningful,"  what  is 
meant  is  that  it  should  contribute  to  self-esteem,  to  the  sense  of 
fulfillment  through  the  mastering  of  one's  self  and  one's  en- 
vironment, and  to  the  sense  that  one  is  valued  by  society.  The 
fundamental  question  the  individual  worker  asks  is  "What  am 
I  doing  that  really  matters?"  6 

When  work  becomes  merely  automatic  behavior,  instead  of 
being  homo  faber,  the  worker  is  animal  laborens.  Among  work- 
ers who  describe  themselves  as  "just  laborers,"  self-esteem  is  so 
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deflated  that  the  distinction  between  the  human  as  worker  and 
animal  as  laborer  is  blurred.?  The  relationship  between  work 
and  self-esteem  is  well  summarized  by  Elliot  Jacques: 

.  .  .working  for  a  living  is  one  of  the  basic  activities  in  a 
man's  life.  By  forcing  him  to  come  to  grips  with  his  environ- 
ment, with  his  livelihood  at  stake,  it  confronts  him  with  the 
actuality  of  his  personal  capacity — to  exercise  judgment,  to 
achieve  concrete  and  specific  results.  It  gives  him  a  continuous 
account  of  his  correspondence  between  outside  reality  and  the 
inner  perception  of  that  reality,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  appraisal  of  himself.  ...  In  short,  a  man's 
work  does  not  satisfy  his  material  needs  alone.  In  a  very  deep 
sense,  it  gives  him  a  measure  of  his  sanity.8 

Work  is  a  powerful  force  in  shaping  a  person's  sense  of  iden- 
tity. We  find  that  most,  if  not  all,  working  people  tend  to  de- 
scribe themselves  in  terms  of  the  work  groups  or  organizations 
to  which  they  belong.9  The  question,  "Who  are  you?"  often  so- 
licits an  organizationally  related  response,  such  as  "I  work  for 
IBM,"  or  "I'm  a  Stanford  professor."  Occupational  role  is  usu- 
ally a  part  of  this  response  for  all  classes:  "I'm  a  steelworker,"  or 
"I'm  a  lawyer."  In  short:  "People  tend  to  'become  what  they 
do.'  "  10 

Several  highly  significant  effects  result  from  work-related 
identification:  welfare  recipients  become  "nobodies";  the  re- 
tired suffer  a  crucial  loss  of  identity;  and  people  in  low-status 
jobs  either  cannot  find  anything  in  their  work  from  which  to 
derive  an  identity  or  they  reject  the  identity  forced  on  them.11 
Even  those  who  voluntarily  leave  an  organization  for  self-em- 
ployment experience  difficulties  with  identity — compounded  by 
the  confusion  of  others — as  the  following  quote  from  an  article 
entitled  "Striking  Out  on  Your  Own,"  illustrates: 

No  less  dramatic  .  .  .  are  those  questions  of  identity  which 
present  themselves  to  the  self-employed.  These  identity  crises 
and  situations  usually  come  packaged  in  little  episodes  which 
occur  when  others  find  that  they  have  encountered  a  bona 
fide  weirdo  without  a  boss.  .  .  .  You  are  stopped  by  a  traffic 
policeman  to  be  given  a  ticket  and  he  asks  the  name  of  your 
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employer  and  you  say  that  you  work  for  yourself.  Next  he 
asks,  "Come  on,  where  do  you  work?  Are  you  employed  or 
not?"  You  say,  "Self-employed."  ...  He,  among  others  you 
meet,  knows  that  self-employment  is  a  tired  euphemism  for 
being  out  of  work.  .  .  .  You  become  extremely  nervous  about 
meeting  new  people  because  of  the  ever-present  question, 
"Who  are  you  with?"  When  your  answer  fails  to  attach  you  to 
a  recognized  organization  .  .  .  both  parties  to  the  conversa- 
tion often  become  embarrassed  by  your  obscurity.12 

Basic  to  all  work  appears  to  be  the  human  desire  to  impose 
order,  or  structure,  on  the  world.  The  opposite  of  work  is  not 
leisure  or  free  time;  it  is  being  victimized  by  some  kind  of  dis- 
order which,  at  its  extreme,  is  chaos.  It  means  being  unable  to 
plan  or  to  predict.  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  relation  between  the 
desire  for  order  and  its  achievement  that  work  provides  the 
sense  of  mastery  so  important  to  self-esteem.  The  closer  one's 
piece  of  the  world  conforms  with  one's  structural  plans,  the 
greater  the  satisfaction  of  work.  And  it  follows  that  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  dissatisfaction  in  work  results  from  the  in- 
ability to  make  one's  own  sense  of  order  prevail — the  assembly- 
line  is  the  best  (or  worst)  example  of  an  imposed,  and,  for  most 
workers,  unacceptable  structure. 

These  observations  have  been  verified  a  number  of  times  in 
investigations  of  mass  and  protracted  unemployment.  Loss  of 
work  during  the  Depression  was  found  to  produce  chronic  dis- 
organization in  the  lives  of  parents  and  children,  as  documented 
in  several  studies  of  the  1930's.13  Cynicism,  loss  of  self-confi- 
dence, resentment,  and  hostility  toward  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, helplessness,  and  isolation  are  all  experienced  during  such 
difficult  periods.14  According  to  Charles  Winick, 

Inasmuch  as  work  has  such  a  profound  role  in  establishing  a 
person's  life  space,  emotional  tone,  family  situation,  object 
relations,  and  where  and  how  he  will  live,  either  the  absence 
of  work  or  participation  in  marginal  work  often  makes  it 
likely  that  he  will  develop  a  pervasive  atonie.15 

Atonie  is  a  condition  of  deracination — a  feeling  of  rootless- 
ness,  lifelessness,  and  dissociation — a  word  which  in  the  original 
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Greek  meant  a  string  that  does  not  vibrate,  that  has  lost  its  vital- 
ity. 

Besides  lending  vitality  to  existence,  work  helps  establish  the 
regularity  of  life,  its  basic  rhythms  and  cyclical  patterns  of  day, 
week,  month,  and  year.16  Without  work,  time  patterns  become 
confused.  One  recalls  the  drifting  in  T.  S.  Eliot's  "The  Waste- 
land": 

What  shall  I  do.  .  .  .  What  shall  we  do  tomorrow? 
What  shall  we  ever  do? 

When  duration  of  unemployment  has  been  prolonged,  unem- 
ployed workers  progress  from  optimism  through  pessimism  to 
fatalism.  Attitudes  toward  the  future  and  toward  the  commu- 
nity and  home  deteriorate.17  Children  of  long-term  unemployed 
and  marginally  employed  workers  uniformly  show  poorer  school 
grades.18  And,  despite  the  popular  notion  that  unemployed  peo- 
ple fill  their  "free"  time  with  intensified  sexual  activities,  the 
fact  is  that  undermined  egos  of  former  breadwinners  lead  to 
diminished  libidos.19  "There  are  so  many  unconscious  and 
group  needs  that  work  meets,"  Winick  writes,  "that  unemploy- 
ment may  lead  not  only  to  generalized  anxiety,  but  to  free-float- 
ing hostility,  somatic  symptoms  and  the  unconscious  selection 
of  some  serious  illnesses."  20 

Many  of  the  studies  revealing  the  disorganizing  effects  of  un- 
employment during  the  Depression  have  found  echoes  in  recent 
"ghetto  ethnographies."  Such  studies  as  Liebow's  Tally's  Corner 
show  these  effects  to  be  as  much  a  function  of  unemployment 
and  marginal  employment  per  se  as  of  economic  catastrophe. 
This  is  so  because  to  be  denied  work  is  to  be  denied  far  more 
than  the  things  that  paid  work  buys;  it  is  to  be  denied  the  ability 
to  define  and  respect  one's  self. 

It  is  illusory  to  believe  that  if  people  were  given  sufficient 
funds  most  of  them  would  stop  working  and  become  useless 
idlers.  A  recent  economic  analysis  shows  that  as  people  increase 
their  earnings  and  acquire  wealth  they  do  not  tend  to  decrease 
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the  time  and  energy  that  they  invest  in  work.21  In  another  study, 
when  a  cross  section  of  Americans  were  asked  if  they  would  con- 
tinue working  even  if  they  inherited  enough  to  live  comfortably 
without  working,  80%  said  they  would  keep  on  working  (even 
though  only  9%  said  they  would  do  so  because  they  enjoyed  the 
work  they  were  doing).22  Some  people  may  not  want  to  take  spe- 
cific jobs — primarily  because  of  the  effects  on  their  self-esteem 
— but  working,  "engaging  in  activities  that  produce  things  val- 
ued by  other  people,"  is  a  necessity  of  life  for  most  people. 

Some  of  the  most  compelling  evidence  about  the  centrality  of 
the  functions  of  work  in  life  comes  from  the  recent  efforts  of 
women  to  fill  what  some  interpret  as  a  void  in  their  lives  with 
the  sense  of  identity  derived  from  work.  As  some  social  critics 
have  noted,  the  desire  for  all  that  work  brings  to  the  individual 
is  at  the  foundation  of  the  women's  liberation  movement. 

There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  work  has  the  same 
meaning  among  the  poor  and  among  welfare  recipients  that  it 
has  for  middle-class  and  employed  individuals: 
— A  recent  study  for  the  Labor  Department  on  the  work  orien- 
tations of  welfare  recipients  found  that  "the  poor  of  both  races 
and  sexes  identify  their  self-esteem  with  work  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  nonpoor  persons  do."  The  study  found  that  although 
people  on  welfare  are  as  committed  to  the  work  ethic  as  middle- 
class  people,  their  attitudes  differ  in  that  they  are  not  confident 
that  they  can  succeed  on  a  job.  After  experiencing  failure,  they 
are  more  likely  to  accept  the  dependence  on  welfare.23 
— A  recent  study  in  South  Carolina  of  513  underprivileged 
workers  found  that  the  poor  did  not  differ  markedly  from  the 
middle  class  in  the  kind  of  satisfactions  that  they  derived  from 
work.24 

— The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  sponsored  a  three- 
year  study  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  the  work- 
ing poor  would  stop  working  if  they  were  guaranteed  an  annual 
income.  Preliminary  findings  have  shown  little  slackening  in 
work  effort  among  those  urban  families  receiving  a  guaranteed 
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income.  In  fact,  hourly  earnings  appear  to  be  higher  for  those 
in  the  experiment  than  for  those  in  a  control  group.  Although 
it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  results  of  the  experiment,  there  are 
signs  that  withdrawal  from  work  effort  is  not  as  extensive  as 
some  had  feared.25 

In  this  regard,  it  must  be  realized  that  although  work  is  cen- 
tral to  the  lives  of  most  people,  there  is  a  small  minority  for 
whom  a  job  is  purely  a  means  to  a  livelihood.  To  them  a  job  is 
an  activity  that  they  would  gladly  forgo  if  a  more  acceptable 
option  for  putting  bread  on  their  table  were  available.  What 
little  evidence  there  is  on  this  point  indicates  that  for  most  such 
individuals  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  they  see  open  to  them  do  little 
to  provide  the  sense  of  self-esteem,  identity,  or  mastery  that  are 
the  requisites  for  satisfying  work.  These  individuals  turn  to 
other  activities  (music,  hobbies,  sports,  crime)  and  other  institu- 
tions (family,  church,  community)  to  find  the  psychological  re- 
wards that  they  do  not  find  in  their  jobs.  In  effect,  these  activi- 
ties, for  these  people,  become  their  real  work.  This  unusual  phe- 
nomenon helps  to  explain  the  small  amount  of  job  withdrawal 
that  occurs  among  welfare  recipients.  For  example,  welfare 
mothers  may  choose  the  personally  fulfilling  work  of  raising 
their  children  to  the  alternative  of  a  low-level,  unchallenging 
job — the  only  kind  available  to  them. 

The  Change  in  Attitudes  toward  Work 

Although  social  scientists  have  long  disputed  the  precise  contri- 
bution of  the  Protestant  ethic  to  the  genesis  of  capitalism,  they 
generally  agree  that  thrift,  hard  work,  and  a  capacity  for  de- 
ferring gratification  historically  were  traits  widely  distributed 
among  Americans.  Moreover,  as  part  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
economic  system,  individual  members  of  our  society  were  to  be 
credited  or  blamed  for  their  own  circumstances,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  prosperity. 

But  the  ethic,  or  what  has  passed  for  it,  appears  to  be  under 
attack.  Some  futurists  tell  us  that  automation  will  make  work 
unnecessary  for  most  people,  and  that  we  may  as  well  ignore 
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work  and  look  to  other  matters,  such  as  "creative  leisure."  More 
immediately,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  these  alleged  signs  of 
work's  obsolescence: 

— The  growth  in  the  number  of  communes 
— Numerous  adolescents  panhandling  in  such  meccas  as  George- 
town, North  Beach,  and  the  Sunset  Strip 
— Various  enterprises  shifting  to  4-day  workweeks 
— Welfare  caseloads  increasing 
— Retirement  occurring  at  ever  earlier  ages. 

All  of  these  are  relatively  benign  signs;  more  malignant  signs 
are  found  in  reduced  productivity  and  in  the  doubling  of  man- 
days  per  year  lost  from  work  through  strikes.  In  some  industries 
there  apparently  is  a  rise  in  absenteeism,  sabotage,  and  turnover 
rates.26 

Ironically,  many  of  these  symptoms  have  increased  despite 
the  general  improvements  in  physical  conditions  and  monetary 
rewards  for  work.  In  comparison  with  the  dreary  lot  of  most 
workers  during  the  industrial  revolution  and,  indeed,  until 
quite  recently,  the  workplace  today  is  an  Elysian  field.  Sweat- 
shop conditions  have  all  but  disappeared.  The  extreme  dangers 
of  work  appear  to  have  declined  in  most  industries.  Women 
and  children  are  seldom  engaged  in  back-breaking  drudgery. 
Arbitrary  wage  cuts  and  dismissals  are  relatively  rare,  and  en- 
lightened laws,  personnel  policies,  and  labor  unions  protect  the 
worker  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Quantitatively,  the  lives  of  workers  away  from  work  similarly 
have  improved.  Real  income,  standard  of  living,  health  status, 
and  life  expectancy  have  all  risen  markedly.  Among  most  classes 
of  workers,  homes  and  cars  are  owned  in  abundance,  and  bank 
accounts  continually  grow.  For  those  without  work,  there  is 
social  security,  unemployment  compensation,  workman's  com- 
pensation, and  an  income  floor  will  very  likely  be  established 
under  welfare  compensation.  On  the  average,  then,  no  workers 
have  ever  been  as  materially  well-off  as  American  workers  are 
today.  What,  then,  is  wrong? 

Social  scientists  are  suggesting  that  the  root  of  the  problem 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  changing  needs,  aspirations,  and  values  of 
workers.  For  example,  Abraham  Maslow  has  suggested  that 
the  needs  of  human  beings  are  hierarchical  and,  as  each  level 
is  filled,  the  subsequent  level  becomes  salient.27  This  order  of 
needs  is: 

1.  Physiological  requirements  (food,  habitat,  etc.) 

2.  Safety  and  security 

3.  Companionship  and  affection 

4.  Self-esteem  and  the  esteem  of  others 

5.  Self-actualization  (being  able  to  realize  one's  potential  to  the 
full). 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  very  success  of  industry  and  organ- 
ized labor  in  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  workers  has  uninten- 
tionally spurred  demands  for  esteemable  and  fulfilling  jobs. 

Frederick  Herzberg  suggests  an  alternative  way  of  looking  at 
the  needs  of  workers — in  terms  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  fac- 
tors.28 Under  this  rubric,  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are 
not  opposites  but  two  separate  dimensions.  Extrinsic  factors, 
such  as  inadequate  pay,  incompetent  supervision,  or  dirty  work- 
ing conditions  may  lead  to  dissatisfaction,  which  may  be  re- 
duced in  turn  by  such  "hygienic"  measures  as  higher  pay  and 
"human  relations"  training  for  foremen.  But  such  actions  will 
not  make  workers  satisfied.  Satisfaction  depends  on  the  provi- 
sion of  intrinsic  factors,  such  as  achievement,  accomplishment, 
responsibility,  and  challenging  work.  Satisfaction,  then,  is  a 
function  of  the  content  of  work;  dissatisfaction,  of  the  environ- 
ment of  work.  Increases  in  productivity  have  been  found  to  cor- 
relate in  certain  industries  and  occupations  with  increases  in 
satisfaction,  but  not  with  decreases  in  dissatisfaction.  Hence, 
hygienic  improvements  may  make  work  tolerable,  but  will  not 
necessarily  raise  motivation  or  productivity.  The  latter  depends 
on  making  jobs  more  interesting  and  important. 

A  recent  survey,  which  lends  some  support  for  this  emphasis 
on  job  content,  was  undertaken  by  the  Survey  Research  Center, 
University  of  Michigan,  with  support  from  the  Department  of 
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Labor.  This  unique  and  monumental  study,  to  which  we  often 
refer  in  this  report,  is  based  on  a  representative  sample  of  1,533 
American  workers  at  all  occupational  levels.  When  these  work- 
ers were  asked  how  important  they  regarded  some  25  aspects 
of  work,  they  ranked  in  order  of  importance: 

1.  Interesting  work 

2.  Enough  help  and  equipment  to  get  the  job  done 

3.  Enough  information  to  get  the  job  done 

4.  Enough  authority  to  get  the  job  done 

5.  Good  pay 

6.  Opportunity  to  develop  special  abilities 

7.  Job  security 

8.  Seeing  the  results  of  one's  work. 

What  the  workers  want  most,  as  more  than  100  studies  in  the 
past  20  years  show,  is  to  become  masters  of  their  immediate  en- 
vironments and  to  feel  that  their  work  and  they  themselves  are 
important — the  twin  ingredients  of  self-esteem.29  Workers  rec- 
ognize that  some  of  the  dirty  jobs  can  be  transformed  only  into 
the  merely  tolerable,  but  the  most  oppressive  features  of  work 
are  felt  to  be  avoidable:  constant  supervision  and  coercion,  lack 
of  variety,  monotony,  meaningless  tasks,  and  isolation.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  workers  want  more  autonomy  in  tackling 
their  tasks,  greater  opportunity  for  increasing  their  skills,  re- 
wards that  are  directly  connected  to  the  intrinsic  aspects  of 
work,  and  greater  participation  in  the  design  of  work  and  the 
formulation  of  their  tasks. 

Who  Is  Dissatisfied? 

When  we  cite  the  growing  problem  in  the  country  of  job  dis- 
satisfaction using  the  criteria  laid  out  above,  are  we  talking 
about  5%  or  50%  of  the  workers  in  the  country?  It  is  clear  that 
classically  alienating  jobs  (such  as  on  the  assembly-line)  that 
allow  the  worker  no  control  over  the  conditions  of  work  and 
that  seriously  affect  his  mental  and  physical  functioning  off  the 
job  probably  comprise  less  than  2%  of  the  jobs  in  America.30 
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But  a  growing  number  of  white-collar  jobs  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  jobs  of  autoworkers  and  steelworkers.  Indeed, 
discontent  with  the  intrinsic  factors  of  work  has  spread  even 
to  those  with  managerial  status.  It  is,  however,  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  measure  these  feelings  of  discontent  about  work  as  it  is 
to  measure  such  other  basic  feelings  as  pride,  love,  or  hate.  Most 
of  the  leading  experts  on  work  in  America  have  expressed  dis- 
appointment over  the  unsophisticated  techniques  commonly 
used  to  measure  work  dissatisfaction. 

The  Gallup  poll,  for  example,  asks  only  "Is  your  work  satis- 
fying?" It  is  not  surprising  that  they  get  from  80%  to  90%  posi- 
tive responses  (but  even  this  crude  measure  shows  a  steady 
decrease  in  satisfaction  over  the  last  decade).  When  a  similar 
question  was  asked  of  auto  and  assembly-line  workers,  60%  re- 
ported that  their  jobs  were  "interesting."  Does  this  mean  that 
such  high  percentages  of  blue-collar  workers  are  really  satisfied 
with  their  jobs?  Most  researchers  say  no.  Since  a  substantial 
portion  of  blue-collar  workers  (1)  report  being  satisfied  with 
their  jobs  but  also  indicate  they  wish  to  change  them  and  (2) 
report  they  would  continue  working  even  if  they  didn't  have  to 
but  only  to  fill  time,  then  this  can  only  mean  that  these  workers 
accept  the  necessity  of  work  but  expect  little  satisfaction  from 
their  specific  jobs.31 

Those  workers  who  report  that  they  are  "satisfied"  are  really 
saying  that  they  are  not  "dissatisfied"  in  Herzbergian  terms — 
i.e.,  their  pay  and  security  are  satisfactory,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  their  work  is  intrinsically  rewarding. 
This  distinction  is  illustrated  by  an  interview  sociologist  George 
Strauss  held  with  a  blue-collar  worker  on  a  routine  job.  This 
worker  told  Strauss,  in  a  rather  offhand  way,  "I  got  a  pretty 
good  job."  "What  makes  it  such  a  good  job?"  Strauss  responded. 
The  worker  answered: 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  didn't  say  it  is  a  good  job.  It's  an  O.K. 
job — about  as  good  a  job  as  a  guy  like  me  might  expect.  The 
foreman  leaves  me  alone  and  it  pays  well.  But  I  would  never 
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call  it  a  good  job.  It  doesn't  amount  to  much,  but  it's  not 
bad.32 

Robert  Kahn  suggests  that  the  direct  question  of  satisfaction 
strikes  too  closely  to  one's  self-esteem  to  be  answered  simply: 

For  most  workers  it  is  a  choice  between  no  work  connection 
(usually  with  severe  attendant  economic  penalties  and  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  meaningful  alternative  activities)  and  a  work 
connection  which  is  burdened  with  negative  qualities  (routine, 
compulsory  scheduling,  dependency,  etc.).  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  individual  has  no  difficulty  with  the  choice;  he 
chooses  work,  pronounces  himself  moderately  satisfied,  and 
tells  us  more  only  if  the  questions  become  more  searching. 
Then  we  learn  that  he  can  order  jobs  clearly  in  terms  of  their 
status  or  desirability,  wants  his  son  to  be  employed  differently 
from  himself,  and,  if  given  a  choice,  would  seek  a  different 
occupation.33 

More  sophisticated  measures  of  job  satisfaction  designed  to 
probe  the  specific  components  of  a  job  offer  great  contradic- 
tions to  simple  "Are  you  satisfied?"  surveys.  When  it  asked  about 
specific  working  conditions,  the  Michigan  survey  found  that 
great  numbers  of  "satisfied"  workers  had  major  dissatisfactions 
with  such  factors  as  the  quality  of  supervision  and  the  chance 
to  grow  on  a  job.  A  1970-71  survey  of  white,  male,  blue-collar 
workers  found  that  less  than  one-half  claimed  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  jobs  most  of  the  time.  The  proportion  of 
positive  responses  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  variety, 
autonomy,  and  meaningful  responsibility  their  jobs  provided.34 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  one  of  the  most  reliable  single  in- 
dicators of  job  dissatisfaction  has  been  the  response  to  the  ques- 
tion:  "What  type  of  work  would  you  try  to  get  into  if  you 
could  start  all  over  again?"  Most  significantly,  of  a  cross  section 
of  white-collar  workers  (including  professionals),  only  43% 
would  voluntarily  choose  the  same  work  that  they  were  doing, 
and  only  24%  of  a  cross  section  of  blue-collar  workers  would 
choose  the  same  kind  of  work  if  given  another  chance  (see  Table 
l).35  This  question,  some  researchers  feel,  is  a  particularly  sen- 
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Table  1.     Percentages  in  Occupational  Groups  Who  Would  Choose  Simi- 
lar Work  Again 


Professional  and  Lower 

Working- Class 

White-Collar  Occupations 

% 

Occupations 

% 

Urban  university 

Skilled  printers 

52 

professors 

93 

Paper  workers 

42 

Mathematicians 

91 

Skilled  autoworkers 

41 

Physicists 

89 

Skilled   steelworkers 

41 

Biologists 

89 

Textile  workers 

31 

Chemists 

86 

Blue-collar  workers, 

Firm  lawyers 

85 

cross  section 

24 

Lawyers 

83 

Unskilled    steelworkers 

21 

Journalists  (Washington 

Unskilled  autoworkers 

16 

correspondents) 

82 

Church  university 

professors 

77 

Solo  lawyers 

75 

White-collar  workers, 

cross  section 

43 

sitive  indicator  because  it  causes  respondents  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  intrinsic  factors  of  the  job  and  the  very  personal 
question  of  self-esteem.  Those  in  jobs  found  to  be  least  satisfy- 
ing on  other  measures  seldom  would  choose  their  present  occu- 
pation again. 

Another  fairly  accurate  measure  of  job  satisfaction  is  to  ask 
the  worker  the  question:  "What  would  you  do  with  the  extra 
two  hours  if  you  had  a  26-hour  day?"  Two  out  of  three  college 
professors  and  one  out  of  four  lawyers  say  they  would  use  the 
extra  time  in  a  work-related  activity.  Strikingly,  only  one  out 
of  twenty  nonprofessional  workers  would  make  use  of  the  extra 
time  in  work  activity.36 

We  are  able,  then,  to  differentiate  between  those  jobs  that 
are  satisfying  and  those  that  are  dissatisfying  to  the  people  who 
hold  them.  The  prestige  of  an  occupation  is  often  an  accurate 
predictor  of  the  level  of  satisfaction  found  in  a  job  (while  the 
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ranking  of  occupations  by  prestige  does  not  correspond  exactly 
with  either  salary  or  the  amount  of  education  needed  to  per- 
form well  on  the  job).37  Moreover,  prestige  ranking  of  jobs  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  ranking  of  jobs  according  to  who 
would  choose  the  same  work  again.  Evidently,  people  know 
what  work  is  satisfying  and  what  work  is  not,  even  if  they  are 
unable  to  articulate  the  characteristics  of  each. 

We  also  find  that  the  jobs  people  find  most  satisfying  contain 
most  or  all  of  the  factors  cited  previously  that  workers  find  im- 
portant in  their  jobs.  The  dissatisfying  jobs  contain  only  some  or 
none  of  these  factors.  (Those  jobs  with  highly  dissatisfying 
aspects  are  found  to  correlate  with  social  problems  such  as 
physical  and  mental  illness,  as  we  illustrate  in  Chapter  3.) 

Demographic  factors  also  play  a  part  in  the  difference  be- 
tween satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  workplace.  Young 
workers  and  blacks  were  found  to  be  the  most  dissatisfied  seg- 
ments of  the  population  in  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey 
of  Working  Conditions.  But  even  dissatisfaction  among  these 
groups  was  often  found  to  correlate  with  specific  kinds  of  jobs 
and  job  situations.  For  example,  highly  trained  women  in  low- 
level  jobs  were  often  extremely  dissatisfied,  but  women  and  men 
with  the  same  training  in  the  same  jobs  were  equally  satisfied. 

Sources  of  Dissatisfaction 

Based  on  what  we  know  about  the  attitudes  of  workers  toward 
their  jobs,  we  can  identify  the  following  two  factors  as  being 
major  sources  of  job  dissatisfaction:  the  anachronism  of  Tay- 
lorism  and  diminishing  opportunities  to  be  one's  own  boss. 

The  Anachronism  of  Taylorism  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor, 
father  of  time  and  motion  studies  and  author  of  Principles  of 
Scientific  Management,  propagated  a  view  of  efficiency  which, 
until  recently,  was  markedly  successful — so  long  as  "success" 
was  measured  in  terms  of  unit  costs  and  output.  Under  his 
tutelage,  work  tasks  were  greatly  simplified,  fragmented,  com- 
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partmentalized,  and  placed  under  continuous  supervision.  The 
worker's  rewards  depended  on  doing  as  he  was  told  and  increas- 
ing his  output.  Taylor's  advice  resulted  in  major,  sometimes 
spectacular,  increases  in  productivity. 

Several  events  have  occurred  to  make  Taylorism  anachronis- 
tic. Primarily,  the  workforce  has  changed  considerably  since  his 
principles  were  instituted  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 
From  a  workforce  with  an  average  educational  attainment  of 
less  than  junior  high  school,  containing  a  large  contingent  of 
immigrants  of  rural  and  peasant  origin  and  resigned  to  cyclical 
unemployment,  the  workforce  is  now  largely  native-born,  with 
more  than  a  high  school  education  on  the  average,  and  affluence- 
minded.  And,  traditional  values  that  depended  on  authoritarian 
assertion  alone  for  their  survival  have  been  challenged. 

Simplified  tasks  for  those  who  are  not  simple-minded,  close 
supervision  by  those  whose  legitimacy  rests  only  on  a  hierarchi- 
cal structure,  and  jobs  that  have  nothing  but  money  to  offer  in 
an  affluent  age  are  simply  rejected.  For  many  of  the  new  work- 
ers, the  monotony  of  work  and  scale  of  organization  and  their 
inability  to  control  the  pace  and  style  of  work  are  cause  for  a 
resentment  which  they,  unlike  older  workers,  do  not  repress. 

Attempts  to  reduce  the  harmful  effects  of  Taylorism  over  the 
last  two  generations  have  not  got  at  the  nub  of  the  problem. 
For  example,  the  "human  relations"  school  attempts  to  offset 
Taylor's  primacy  of  the  machine  with  "tender,  loving  care"  for 
workers.38  This  school  (which  has  many  adherents  in  personnel 
offices  today)  ignores  the  technological  and  production  factors 
involved  in  a  business.  This  approach  concentrates  on  the  en- 
terprise as  a  social  system — the  workers  are  to  be  treated  better, 
but  their  jobs  remain  the  same.  Neither  the  satisfaction  of 
workers  nor  their  productivity  is  likely  to  improve  greatly  from 
the  human  relations  approach.  Alternatives  to  Taylorism,  there- 
fore, must  arise  from  the  assumption  that  it  is  insufficient  to  ad- 
just either  people  to  technology  or  technology  to  people.  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  both  the  social  needs  of  the  workers  and 
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the  task  to  be  performed.39  This  viewpoint  challenges  much 
of  what  passes  as  efficiency  in  our  industrial  society. 

Many_  industrial  engineers  feel  that  gains  in  productivity 
will  come  about  mainly  through  the  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nolo^y.  They  feel  that  tapping  the  latent  productivity  of  work- 
ers is  a  relatively  unimportant  part  of  the  whole  question  of 
productivity.  This  is  the  attitude  that  was  behind  the  construc- 
tion of  the  General  Motors  auto  plant  in  Lordstown,  Ohio,  the 
newest  and  most  "efficient"  auto  plant  in  America.  Early  in 
1972,  workers  there  went  out  on  strike  over  the  pace  of  the  line 
and  the  robot-like  tasks  that  they  were  asked  to  perform.  This 
event  highlights  the  role  of  the  human  element  in  productivity: 
What  does  the  employer  gain  by  having  a  "perfectly  efficient" 
assembly-line  if  his  workers  are  out  on  strike  because  of  the 
oppressive  and  dehumanized  experience  of  working  on  the  "per- 
fect" line?  As  the  costs  of  absenteeism,  wildcat  strikes,  turnover, 
and  industrial  sabotage  become  an  increasingly  significant  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  cur- 
rent concept  of  industrial  efficiency  conveniently  but  mistakenly 
ignores  the  social  half  of  the  equation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Taylorism  and  a  misplaced  concep- 
tion of  efficiency  is  not  restricted  to  assembly-lines  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy.  The  service 
sector  is  not  exempt.  For  example,  in  the  medical  care  indus- 
try, the  phenomenal  growth  in  employment  over  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so  has  occurred  largely  in  lower-level  occupations.  This 
growth  has  been  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  upper-level  occupations  through  the  delegation 
of  tasks  down  the  ladder  of  skills.  This  undoubtedly  results  in 
a  greater  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  manpower,  but  it  rigid- 
ities tasks,  reduces  the  range  of  skills  utilized  by  most  of  the 
occupations,  increases  routinization,  and  opens  the  door  to  job 
dissatisfaction  for  a  new  generation  of  highly  educated  workers. 

As  we  have  seen,  satisfying  jobs  are  most  often  those  that 
incorporate  factors  found  in  high-status  jobs — autonomy,  work- 
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ing  on  a  "whole"  problem,  participation  in  decision  making. 
But  as  Ivar  Berg  and  others  have  noted,  as  a  result  of  countless 
public  and  private  policies  and  decisions  that  determine  our 
occupational  structure,  growth  in  occupational  opportunities 
has  occurred  largely  in  middle  and  lower  levels.  The  automa- 
tion revolution  that  was  to  increase  the  demand  for  skilled  work- 
ers (while  decreasing  the  need  for  humans  to  do  the  worst  jobs 
of  society)  has  not  occurred.  What  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 
create  such  jobs  as  teacher  aides,  medical  technicians,  and  com- 
puter keypunch  operators — not  jobs  with  "professional"  char- 
acteristics. Undoubtedly,  these  jobs  have  opened  opportunities 
for  many  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  chance  to  advance 
beyond  much  lower-skilled  positions.  But  it  is  illusory  to  be- 
lieve that  technology  is  opening  new  high-level  jobs  that  are 
replacing  low-level  jobs.  Most  new  jobs  offer  little  in  the  way 
of  "career"  mobility — lab  technicians  do  not  advance  along  a 
path  and  become  doctors. 

This  problem  of  a  fairly  static  occupational  structure  pre- 
sents society  with  a  formidable  barrier  to  providing  greater  job 
satisfaction  to  those  below  the  pinnacle  of  the  job  pyramid. 
Without  a  technological  revolution  there  is  little  hope  of  flat- 
tening out  this  structure  in  order  to  give  more  workers  higher- 
status  jobs.  It  then  becomes  crucial  to  infuse  middle-  and  lower- 
level  jobs  with  professional  characteristics,  particularly  if  we 
plan  to  continue  offering  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  educa- 
tion to  young  people  on  the  assumption  that  their  increased 
expectations  can  be  met  by  the  world  of  work. 

Diminishing  Opportunities  to  Be  One's  Own  Boss  Our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  system  has  fostered  the  notion  of 
independence  and  autonomy,  a  part  of  which  is  the  belief  that 
a  hardworking  person,  even  if  he  has  little  capital,  can  always 
make  a  go  of  it  in  business  for  himself.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  if  things  get  too  bad  in  a  dependent  work  situation,  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  individual  could  always  strike  out  on  his  own. 
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This  element  of  the  American  Dream  is  rapidly  becoming 
myth,  and  disappearing  with  it  is  the  possibility  of  realizing  the 
character  traits  of  independence  and  autonomy  by  going  into 
business  for  oneself.  The  trend  of  the  past  70  years  or  more,  and 
particularly  in  recent  years,  has  been  a  decrease  in  small  inde- 
pendent enterprises  and  self-employment,  and  an  increase  in 
the  domination  of  large  corporations  and  government  in  the 
workforce.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  less  than  half  of 
all  employed  people  were  wage  and  salary  workers.40  By  1950 
it  was  80%,  and  by  1970,  90%.  Self-employed  persons  dropped 
from  18%  in  1950  to  9%  in  1970.  Individual  proprietorships  in 
service  trades  declined  from  81%  to  78%  in  only  five  years — 
from  1958  to  1963.  From  1960  to  1970,  government  workers 
increased  from  12%  of  the  civilian  labor  force  to  more  than 
15%.  Out  of  3,534,000  industrial  units  employing  70%  of  the 
civilian  labor  force,  2%  of  the  units  accounted  for  50.6%  of 
the  employees,  and  more  than  27%  of  the  employed  were  ac- 
counted for  in  0.3%  of  the  units. 

Among  a  class  of  occupations  notable  for  their  autonomy — 
managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  (excluding  farms) — self- 
employment  fell  from  50%  in  1950  to  37%  in  1960.  On  the 
farms,  wage  and  salary  workers  increased  as  a  percentage  of  all 
farm  workers  from  61%  in  1950  to  80%  in  1960.  Even  among 
authors,  self-employment  dropped  from  62%  to  38%  in  this  pe- 
riod, while  self-employed  photographers  declined  from  41%  to 
34%.  Although  the  percentage  of  self-employed  lawyers  has 
remained  almost  constant,  in  1967  nearly  half  reported  work- 
ing in  firms  having  8  to  50  or  more  lawyers,  suggesting  some 
limitation  on  their  autonomy  and  independence. 

As  these  data  attest,  the  trend  is  toward  large  corporations 
and  bureaucracies  which  typically  organize  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  the  independence  of  the  workers  and  maximize 
control  and  predictability  for  the  organization.  Characterolog- 
ically,  the  hierarchical  organization  requires  workers  to  follow 
orders,  which  calls  for  submissive  traits,  while  the  selection  of 
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managers  calls  for  authoritarian  and  controlling  traits.  With 
the  shift  from  manufacturing  to  services — employment  has  gone 
from  about  50-50  in  1950  to  62-38  in  favor  of  services  in  1970— 
the  tyranny  of  the  machine  is  perhaps  being  replaced  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Yet,  the  more  democratic  and  self-affirmative  an  individual 
is,  the  less  he  will  stand  for  boring,  dehumanized,  and  authori- 
tarian work.  Under  such  conditions,  the  workers  either  protest 
or  give  in,  at  some  cost  to  their  psychological  well-being.  Anger 
that  does  not  erupt  may  be  frozen  into  schizoid  depressed  char- 
acters who  escape  into  general  alienation,  drugs,  and  fantasies. 
More  typically,  dissatisfying  working  environments  result  in 
the  condition  known  as  alienation. 


Alienation  exists  when  workers  are  unable  to  control  their  im- 
mediate work  processes,  to  develop  a  sense  of  purpose  and  func- 
tion which  connects  their  jobs  to  the  over-all  organization  of 
production,  to  belong  to  integrated  industrial  communities, 
and  when  they  fail  to  become  involved  in  the  activity  of  work 
as  a  mode  of  personal  self-expression.41 

Social  scientists  identify  four  ingredients  of  alienation:  (1) 
powerlessness  (regarding  ownership  of  the  enterprise,  general 
management  policies,  employment  conditions  and  the  imme- 
diate work  process),  (2)  meaninglessness  (with  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  product  worked  on  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the 
product  or  the  production  process),  (3)  isolation  (the  social  as- 
pect of  work),  and  (4)  self-estrangement  ("depersonalized  de- 
tachment," including  boredom,  which  can  lead  to  "absence  of 
personal  growth").42  As  thus  broken  down,  alienation  is  inher- 
ent in  pyramidal,  bureaucratic  management  patterns  and  in 
advanced,  Taylorized  technology,  which  divides  and  subdi- 
vides work  into  minute,  monotonous  elements.  The  result  of 
alienation  is  often  the  withdrawal  of  the  worker  from  commu- 
nity or  political  activity  or  the  displacement  of  his  frustrations 
through  participation  in  radical  social  or  political  movements.43 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  combination  of  the  chang- 
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ing  social  character  of  American  workers,  declining  opportuni- 
ties to  establish  independence  through  self-employment,  and  an 
anachronistic  organization  of  work  can  create  an  explosive  and 
pathogenic  mix. 

What  Can  Be  Done— A  "Social  Efficiency"  Model 

One  of  the  main  burdens  of  this  report  will  be  to  verify  that 
work,  health,  welfare,  family  stability,  education,  and  other 
matters  of  major  concern  do  not  reside  in  discrete  compart- 
ments, but  rather  that  we  live  in  a  closed  system — "spaceship 
earth"  to  use  Kenneth  Boulding's  phrase.  These  spheres  of 
action  are  mutually  influential,  but  one  may  be  more  domi- 
nant than  the  others.  The  empirical  evidence  and  theoretical 
formulations  presented  in  this  report  strongly  suggest  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  policy,  work  plays  a  dominant 
role.  This  means  that  "trade-offs"  might  be  made  between 
work  and  these  other  concerns;  i.e.,  the  more  that  is  done  about 
work  along  the  lines  advocated  in  this  report,  the  less  that 
might  have  to  be  done  about,  say,  medical  care  or  public  as- 
sistance or  certain  social  programs  for  the  aged. 

It  would  be  well  to  note,  however,  that  acting  on  the  trade-off 
potential  will  probably  require  a  marked  shift  in  perspective, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  lodgement  of  responsibility.  If 
work  is  to  become  a  lever  for  action,  the  responsibilities  of 
employers,  for  example,  would  have  to  be  greatly  changed;  they 
would  no  longer  be  considered  as  essentially  producers  of  goods 
and  services,  but  as  actors  who  affect,  and  who  in  turn  are  af- 
fected by,  the  major  institutions  in  society. 

This  shift  in  perspective  may  be  highlighted  through  a  con- 
trast of  industrial  efficiency  with  "social  efficiency."  Other  coin- 
ages would  do  equally  well  to  illuminate  the  differences — for 
example,  Willis  Harman's  "humanistic  capitalism."  44  The  con- 
trast is  between  the  narrow  interest  of  producing  goods  and 
services  and  the  broader  interest  of  relating  that  production  to 
other  social  concerns. 
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"Industrial  efficiency"  is  here  denned  in  its  usual  economic 
sense:  the  goal  of  an  enterprise  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  out- 
jput  at  a  given  level  of  costs  (or  a  given  level  of  output  at  a  mini- 
mum cost).  In  optimizing  costs  and  outputs,  all  substitutions 
("trade-offs")  are  internal  to  the  operation  of  the  enterprise. 
Labor  and  capital — including  intellectual,  managerial,  and  the 
accumulation  of  skills,  as  well  as  physical  capital — are  substi- 
tuted for  one  another  to  achieve  efficiency  for  the  firm,  without 
regard  to  external  effects. 

"Social  efficiency"  draws  on  the  economic  notion  of  "exter- 
nalities," which  recognizes  that  the  production  of  goods  or 
services  by  a  firm  may  result  in  costs  or  benefits  that  occur  in 
society  and  which  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  internal  audit 
of  any  firm  or  all  firms  together.  If  the  externalities  are  "dis- 
economies," the  firm  may  be  industrially  efficient  but  socially 
inefficient.  If  the  externalities  result  in  social  "economies,"  the 
firm  may  not  be  industrially  efficient  even  though  it  is  socially 
efficient.  The  social  efficiency  concept  includes  a  variety  of  non- 
economic  social  costs,  such  as  the  costs  of  social  and  political 
alienation.  In  the  area  of  pollution  control  the  concept  has  been 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  attempts  to  have  the 
industries  responsible  for  pollution  internalize  some  of  the  costs 
of  cleaning  the  environment.  The  allocation  of  such  social  costs 
is  a  complex  matter.  In  many  cases,  communities  or  societies 
choose  to  bear  these  costs  in  order  that  the  industry  may  be  able 
to  continue  to  provide  a  valued  service.  But  the  need  for  sen- 
sitivity to  the  interrelations  between  social  and  industrial  effi- 
ciency is  increasingly  being  recognized  by  businessmen.  A  few 
far-sighted  leaders  even  see  that  one  depends  on  the  other,  and 
that  businesses  can  sustain  their  long-run  profitability  by  de- 
fraying many  of  the  social  as  well  as  economic  costs  they  incur.45 

Some  business  leaders  recognize  that  their  firms  capitalize  on 
free  or  public  goods  and  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  re- 
plenish the  public  storehouse  when  they  partake  of  its  largesse. 
J.  Irwin  Miller  of  the  Cummins  Corporation  says  that  "Every 
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business  is  the  beneficiary  of  services  such  as  schools  and  gov- 
ernment, and  of  enriching  elements  such  as  art  and  religion, 
which  it  did  not  pay  for  and  without  which  it  could  not  exist."  46 
Other  businessmen,  such  as  Sidney  Harman,  President  of  Jervis 
Corporation,  and  Alfred  J.  Marrow,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Harwood  Companies,  have  expressed  concern  over  the  atti- 
tude of  industry  toward  human  capital.  Harman  writes: 

In  addressing  the  question  of  the  employer's  obligations  to  so- 
ciety, to  stockholders  and  workers,  [the  businessman]  must  see 
them  as  intricately  interrelated.  One  cannot,  in  effect,  serve  so- 
ciety at  all  if  he  does  not  serve  its  people.  One  cannot  serve 
shareholders  effectively  if  he  does  not  act  to  make  business  it- 
self an  agent  for  human  growth  and  fulfillment.  For,  unless  the 
businessman-employer  .  .  .  recognizes  this  as  a  minimal  obli- 
gation, he  will  in  the  long  run  (and  more  likely  in  the  short 
term)  participate  in  the  destruction  of  the  very  instrument 
from  which  stockholders  draw  nourishment.47 

Harman  goes  on  to  say  that  "work  satisfaction — which  is  to 
say  the  attainment  of  a  sense  of  purposefulness  in  his  or  her 
work,  the  achievement  of  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  dignity 
— should  be  seen  as  a  fundamental  right  of  employees,  and 
therefore  a  fundamental  obligation  of  employers."  Further- 
more, "the  consistent  implementations  of  this  view  throughout 
the  business  community  is  the  most  reliable  assurance  of  the 
preservation  and  constructive  development  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system."  48 

Extension  of  Corporate  Responsibility 

While  there  is  growing  evidence  that  a  sense  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  larger  efficiency  of  society  is  emerging,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  areas  in  which  the  responsibility  could  be 
increased  or  lodged  for  the  first  time.  Occupational  health  and 
safety  is  a  prime  example. 

In  1969  workmen's  compensation,  covering  84.5  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  paid  out  a  total  of  $2.5  billion — $1.5  billion 
for  disability,  $875  million  for  medical  benefits,  and  $185  mil- 
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lion  for  survivors  benefits.49  The  $3.2  billion  in  insurance  pre- 
miums paid  by  employers  represents  some  "internalization"  of 
the  social  disadvantages  of  hazardous  employment  but  only  a 
small  portion  and,  obviously,  not  enough. 

The  inadequacy  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  need  for  the 
recently  enacted  special  legislation  and  funding  for  black  lung 
disease — an  example  of  a  failure  of  industry  to  internalize  costs 
— nor  only  in  the  small  amount  of  compensation  relative  to 
earning  capacity  but  also  in  the  increasing  injury-frequency 
rate,  the  rising  average  days  of  disability  per  case,  and  the  in- 
creasing severity  rate,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  a  majority  of 
occupations.  In  1968  a  total  of  14,311  people  died  in  industrial 
accidents,  about  the  same  as  the  number  of  American  fatalities 
in  Vietnam  that  year.50 

In  the  same  year,  90,000  workers  suffered  permanent  impair- 
ment from  industrial  accidents,  and  a  total  of  2,100,000  suf- 
fered total  but  temporary  disability.  ...  In  1969,  [exposures 
to  industrial  pollutants  in  the  workplace]  caused  one  million 
new  cases  of  occupational  disease.  Among  the  casualties  were 
3,600  dead  and  over  800,000  cases  of  burns,  lung  and  eye  dam- 
age, dermatitis,  and  brain  damage.51 

If  the  social  diseconomies  of  hazardous  employment  were 
fully  internalized  by  industry,  one  would  expect  the  injury  and 
disease  rates  to  decline,  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  reduce  the  contribution  of  this  factor  to  indus- 
trial inefficiency ._ It  is  not  obvious  how  much  industry  should 
spend  (either  through  legal  enforcement  of  standards  or  out  of 
a  sense  of  responsibility)  to  reduce  occupational  hazards,  but 
we  cannot  ignore  the  point  that  the  failure  to  protect  workers 
results  in  deaths,  ruined  lives,  medical  costs,  public  assistance, 
and  other  costs  borne  by  individuals  and  society,  not  by  in- 
dustry^ 

We  need  only  translate  this  social  efficiency  model  to  the  less 
obvious  problem  that  is  a  prime  topic  of  this  report — the  effects 
of  largescale,  bureaucratic  and  assembly-line  forms  of  work  or- 
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ganization  on  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  workers. 

Occasionally,  a  news  story  will  report  that  a  worker  has  gone 
berserk  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  of  his  work  and  has  killed 
a  co-worker.  Recently,  a  jury  refused  to  convict  an  employee 
who  killed  two  foremen  and  another  worker  in  an  auto  plant 
on  the  grounds  of  temporary  insanity,  when  testimony  pointed 
up  inhumane  working  conditions.52  One  may  also  read  that  an 
assembly-line  worker  in  an  automobile  plant  finds  it  necessary 
to  consume  large  quantities  of  whiskey  at  lunch  to  face  the  re- 
lentless assembly-line  in  the  afternoon.  To  what  extent  have 
modern  production  methods  spawned  alcoholism  and  violence? 
And  to  what  extent  would  the  revitalization  of  planning  and 
decision  making  among  employees  lead  to  greater  mental  and 
physical  well-being? 

The  redesign  of  work,  as  this  report  spells  out  in  detail,  can 
lower  such  business  costs  as  absenteeism,  tardiness,  turnover, 
labor  disputes,  sabotage,  and  poor  quality,  all  of  which  is  to  the 
advantage  of  employers  and  consumers.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  meeting  the  higher  needs  of  workers  can,  perhaps,  in- 
crease productivity  from  5%  to  40%,  the  latter  figure  including 
the  "latent"  productivity  of  workers  that  is  currently  un- 
tapped.53 Indeed,  the  potential  gains  in  productivity  are  so 
impressive,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  redesign  of  jobs  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  equivalent  effort  to  create  jobs,  if  the  com- 
mitment of  all  concerned — particularly  labor  unions — is  to  be 
obtained. 

Our  final  instance  of  the  difference  between  industrial  and 
social  efficiency  pertains  to  the  unemployed  person,  who,  in  the 
existing  accounting  system,  is  an  "inefficient  resource."  Whether 
it  is  because  of  changes  in  demand  or  in  production  methods, 
it  is  not  efficient  to  retain  an  employee  whose  marginal  product 
is  of  less  value  than  his  earnings  and  the  capital  costs  support- 
ing his  work. 

In  humanistic  and  social  terms,  however,  no  one  is  "ineffi- 
cient," and  modern  societies,  recognizing  this,  find  it  worth- 
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while  to  provide  some  assistance  when  one  is  unemployed.  But 
the  assistance  is  generally  very  little,  and  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical suffering  from  unemployment  quite  large.  The  social  effi- 
ciency model  would  assert  that  there  are  always  jobs  that  need 
to  be  done  in  society,  that  the  costs  of  unemployment  are  too 
high  to  be  tolerated,  and  it  is  for  people  that  employment  exists, 
not  the  other  way  around. 

For  society,  the  main  benefits  from  an  increase  in  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  jobs  will  be  in  avoiding  some  of  the 
very  large  costs  now  incurred  by  the  present  way  we  do  busi- 
ness. These  costs  are  not  fully  tallied  in  the  annual  reports  of 
our  corporations  and  bureaucracies;  they  are  the  costs  of  such 
job-related  pathologies  as  political  alienation,  violent  aggres- 
sion against  others,  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  mental  depres- 
sion, an  assortment  of  physical  illnesses,  inadequate  perform- 
ance in  schools,  and  a  larger  number  of  welfare  families  than 
there  need  be.  These  costs  are  borne  by  the  citizen  and  by  soci- 
ety; they  must  be  included  in  any  systematic  accounting  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  work  in  America.  A  precedent  for  this  has 
been  established  in  environmental  policy;  the  precedent  needs 
to  be  extended  to  social  policy. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  WORKERS 


No  one  model  can  serve  as  representative  of  the  problems  of 
"the  American  worker."  There  are  many  workers,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  workplace  impinge  on  different  categories  of  work- 
ers in  many  different  ways.  In  this  chapter  some  of  the  demo- 
graphic complexities  of  an  inadequate  quantity  or  quality  of 
jobs  are  explored  from  the  perspectives  of  the  following  groups: 
blue-collar  and  white-collar  workers  and  managers,  and  young, 
minority  groups,  female  and  elderly  workers. 

Blue-Collar  Blues 

The  "blue-collar  blues"  is  probably  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stood social  phenomena  of  our  time.  Sam  Zagoria,  the  director 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Service,  offers  an  explana- 
tion for  the  blues  that  transcends  "hard-hat"  or  political  stereo- 
types: 

I  suspect  that  much  of  the  current  voter  unhappiness  "with 
things  as  they  are"  is  directed  not  only  to  the  political  decisions 
and  domestic  tensions  about  which  candidates  and  office-holders 
are  speaking,  but  also  to  the  dreary  way  in  which  many  people 
spend  their  working  days.  .  .  -1 

Work  problems  spill  over  from  the  factory  into  other  activities 
of  life:  one  frustrated  assembly-line  worker  will  displace  his 
job-generated  aggression  on  family,  neighbors,  and  strangers, 
while  a  fellow  worker  comes  home  so  fatigued  from  his  day's 
work  that  all  he  can  do  is  collapse  and  watch  television.  The 
difference  in  reactions  may  only  be  a  function  of  their  ages,  as 
this  Studs  Terkel  interview  with  a  steelworker  illustrates: 

You're  at  the  tavern.  About  an  hour  or  so? 

Yeah.  When  I  was  single,  I  used  to  go  into  hillbilly  bars,  get  in 

a  lot  of  brawls.  .  .  . 
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Why  did  you  get  in  those  brawls? 

Just  to  explode.  I  just  wanted  to  explode.  .  .  . 

You  play  with  the  kids  .  .  .  ? 

.  .  .  When  I  come  home,  know  what  I  do  for  the  first  20  min- 
utes? Fake  it.  I  put  on  a  smile.  I  don't  feel  like  it.  I  got  a  kid 
three-and-a-half  years  old.  Sometimes  she  says,  Daddy,  where' ve 
you  been?  And  I  say,  work.  I  could've  told  her  I'd  been  in  Dis- 
neyland. What's  work  to  a  three-year-old?  I  feel  bad,  I  can't  take 
it  out  on  the  kid.  Kids  are  born  innocent  of  everything  but 
birth.  You  don't  take  it  out  on  the  wife  either.  This  is  why  you 
go  to  the  tavern.  You  want  to  release  it  there  rather  than  do  it 
at  home.  What  does  an  actor  do  when  he's  got  a  bad  movie?  I 
got  a  bad  movie  every  day.2 

A  study  in  British  Columbia  concluded  that  a  restrictive  and 
narrow  work  environment  "is  a  burden  not  easily  dropped  at 
the  mill  gates."  For  example,  workers  who  had  socially  isolated 
jobs  tended  to  be  unable  to  integrate  into  community  life.3 
Other  studies  show  that  leisure  cannot  fully  compensate  for  a 
dissatisfying  work  situation.4 

There  is  now  convincing  evidence  that  some  blue-collar  work- 
ers are  carrying  their  work  frustrations  home  and  displacing 
them  in  extremist  social  and  political  movements  or  in  hostility 
toward  the  government.  For  other  workers  apathy  is  the  reac- 
tion to  the  same  set  of  social  circumstances.  The  symptoms  of 
the  blue-collar  blues  are  part  of  the  popular  sociology  in  Amer- 
ica. The  middlemass,  the  hard-hats,  the  silent  majority,  the  for- 
gotten Americans,  the  Archie  Bunkers  as  they  have  been  vari- 
ously called  are  characterized  as  alienated  from  their  society, 
aggressive  against  people  unlike  themselves,  distrusting  of  oth- 
ers, and  harboring  an  inadequate  sense  of  personal  or  political 
efficacy.  Yet,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  Stanley  E.  Seashore 
and  Thad  J.  Barnowe  found  that  the  blues  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  cohort — sex,  age,  income  status,  collar  color,  or  any 
combination  of  these  traits.5  Rather,  the  blues  are  associated 
with  the  possessor's  conditions  of  life  at  work.  But  adequate 
and  equitable  pay,  reasonable  security,  safety,  comfort,  and  con- 
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venience  on  the  job  do  not  insure  the  worker  against  the  blues. 
The  potent  factors  that  impinge  on  the  worker's  values,  accord- 
ing to  Seashore  and  Barnowe,  are  those  that  concern  his  self- 
respect,  a  chance  to  perform  well  in  his  work,  a  chance  for 
personal  achievement  and  growth  in  competence,  and  a  chance 
to  contribute  something  personal  and  unique  to  his  work. 

Further  evidence  that  political  and  social  attitudes  and  be- 
havior are  related  to  work  experiences  and  expectations  comes 
from  a  recent  study  of  blue-collar  union  members  by  Harold 
Sheppard.6  He  found  that  where  aspirations  relating  to  work 
are  not  realized,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  alienation  among  workers  that  is  reflected  in  a  reduced 
sense  of  political  efficacy.  These  "alienated"  workers  tend  to 
participate  less  in  elections  and,  when  they  do  vote,  tend  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  extremist  or  "protest"  candidates.  These  dis- 
satisfied workers  are  far  more  likely  than  satisfied  workers  to 
believe  that  the  lot  of  the  average  person  has  been  getting 
worse.  They  are  more  authoritarian  in  their  views  (they  tend  to 
prefer  strong  leaders  to  democratically  developed  laws).  The 
key  variable  in  this  study,  as  in  the  previously  cited  study,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  nature  of  the  tasks  performed  by  the  workers. 
For  example,  those  workers  with  jobs  that  measure  high  on  va- 
riety, autonomy,  and  use  of  skills  were  found  to  be  low  on  meas- 
ures of  political  and  personal  alienation. 

An  earlier  study  of  1,156  employed  men  revealed  that  the  best 
independent  predictors  of  work  alienation  are  (1)  a  work  situa- 
tion and  hierarchical  organization  that  provide  little  discretion 
in  pace  and  schedule,  (2)  a  career  that  has  been  blocked  and 
chaotic,  and ^3)  a  stage  in  the  life  cycle  that  puts  the  "squeeze" 
.on  the  worker  (large  numbers  of  dependent  children  and  iow 
amounts  of  savings).7 

These  findings  oiler  hope  for  positive  action.  Had  it  been,  as 
most  have  felt,  that  the  blues  were  strongly  linked  with  such 
attributes  as  age,  sex,  class,  collar  color,  race,  or  educational 
achievement,  there  would  have  been  little  opportunity  for  ef- 
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fective  action  to  moderate  the  destructive  elements  of  the  blues. 
But  fortunately,  working  conditions  are  far  easier  to  change 
than  demographic  factors. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  conditions  in  the  workplace 
cannot  be  ignored  when  considering  the  requisite  conditions 
for  a  politically  healthy  citizenry.  As  Robert  Dahl  states,  if 
workers  were  to 

discover  that  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  enterprise  .  .  . 
contributed  to  their  own  sense  of  competence  and  helped  them 
to  control  an  important  part  of  their  daily  lives,  then  lassitude 
and  indifference  toward  participation  might  change  into  inter- 
est and  concern.8 

The  blue-collar  blues,  undoubtedly,  have  more  than  one  well- 
spring  of  discontent.  The  economic  squeeze,  an  inequitable  tax 
system  (for  example,  the  proportion  of  earned  income  paid  in 
social  security  and  sales  taxes  is  higher  for  blue-collar  workers 
than  for  workers  in  higher  income  groups),  the  erosion  of  neigh- 
borhoods, and  the  decline  in  municipal  services  are  real  and 
tangible  blue-collar  grievances.  But  genuine  alleviation  of  the 
blues  is  unlikely  without  changes  in  the  quality  of  working  life 
for  middle-Americans.  To  accomplish  these  changes  we  must 
first  identify  clearly  the  special  problems  of  workers.  One  of 
these  work-related  problems  appears  to  be  that  the  blue-collar 
worker  sees  his  mobility  and  his  children's  mobility  blocked. 

Worker  Mobility  Many  blue-collar  workers  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  to  move  up  the  ladder  of 
success,  and  the  lack  of  alternatives  produces  frustration.  Robert 
Quinn  has  shown  statistically  that  both  job  satisfaction  and 
mental  health  are  poorer  when  a  worker  feels  "locked-in"  to  his 
job.9  Workers  who  feel  there  is  little  opportunity  for  mobility 
wi thin  their  work  organization,  or  little  control  over  their  job 
assignments,  or  little  probability  of  getting  another  job  else- 
where, characteristically  suffer  from  tension,  job  dissatisfaction, 
and  mental  health  problems. 
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Workers  also  are  no  longer  confident  that  education  provides 
a  key  to  advancement.  Robert  Schrank  and  Susan  Stein  have 
claimed  that  whites  who  are  blue-collar  workers:  (1)  see  the  at- 
tack on  the  relevance  of  schools  as  an  attack  on  their  and  their 
children's  chances  to  "make  it";  (2)  feel  that  their  school  is  be- 
ing used  for  experiments  in  desegregation  and  are  bitter  that 
through  compensatory  education  blacks  are  leap-frogging  steps 
to  advancement  that  they  are  still  required  to  take;  and  (3)  are 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  employers  have  raised  the  credential 
requirements  for  better  jobs  faster  than  they  can  gain  them.10 

Moreover,  the  impact  of  technology  has  been  acutely  felt  by 
the  blue-collar  worker — not  necessarily  because  it  puts  him  out 
of  a  job,  but  because  it  lowers  his  status  and  satisfaction  from 
the  job.  Schrank  and  Stein  highlight  the  interplay  between  edu- 
cation and  technology  in  the  lives  of  blue-collar  workers: 

Knowledge,  not  skill,  is  the  critical  factor  in  modern  technology. 
For  example,  a  craftsman  who  can  square  off  a  piece  of  steel 
with  a  hand  file  may  be  a  true  artisan;  but  his  artisanship  is  use- 
less on  a  numerically  controlled  machine  tool  which  needs  some- 
one who  understands  a  system.11 

Another  major  change  that  has  been  linked  to  the  blues  is  the 
new  composition  of  the  blue-collar  labor  force.  Traditionally, 
the  ranks  were  filled  by  new  European  immigrants  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  old  immigrants  moved  into  white-collar  jobs.  Now, 
with  unskilled  immigration  from  Europe  at  an  ebb,  the  chil- 
dren of  blue-collar  workers  (both  men  and  women)  are  becom- 
ing a  second  (or  third)  generation  of  blue-collar  workers.  This 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  recent  increase  in  the  blues,  for 
working-class  culture  (like  that  of  the  middle  class)  dictates  that 
people  should  be  constantly  improving  their  standard  of  living 
— children  should  do  better  materially  than  their  parents.12 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  blue-collar  worker's  goal  is  to  be- 
come an  upper-middle-class  intellectual.  Rather,  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  setback — to  a  worse  job,  to  a  smaller 
house,  or  to  an  older  car — is  a  serious  threat  to  those  who  have 
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lived  with  the  possibility  of  unemployment  and  failure.  To  fol- 
low in  Dad's  footsteps  into  the  factory,  then,  is  only  acceptable 
if  things  are  clearly  much  better  there  than  they  were  for  Dad. 
Young  blue-collar  workers  also  are  better  educated  than  their 
parents.  In  1960,  26%  of  white  and  14%  of  black  craftsmen  and 
operatives  had  completed  four  years  of  high  school.  By  1969, 
41%  of  whites  and  29%  of  blacks  in  those  jobs  had  completed 
a  secondary  education.^  When  we  recall  that  decisive  factors  in 
job  dissatisfaction  are  monotony,  decreased  chances  for  learn- 
ing, and  little  need  for  exercising  judgment  and  place  these 
alongside  the  fact  that  blue-collar  workers  are  better  educated 
than  ever  before,  we  begin  to  see  one  of  the  real  causes  of  their 
blues.  These  better-educated  workers,  quite  clearly,  are  not  so 
easily  satisfied  as  their  forebears  with  the  quality  of  most  blue- 
collar  jobs — a  fact  verified  by  the  Survey  of  Working  Condi- 
tions. 

Society's  View  of  the  Manual  Worker  We  must  also  recognize 
that  manual  work  has  become  increasingly  denigrated  by  the 
upper  middle  class  of  this  nation.  The  problems  of  self-esteem 
inherent  in  these  changing  attitudes  are  further  compounded 
by  the  impact  of  the  communications  media.  For  example,  the 
images  of  blue-collar  workers  that  are  presented  by  the  media 
(including  school  textbooks)  are  often  negative.  Workers  are 
presented  as  "hard-hats"  (racists  or  authoritarians)  or  as  "fat 
cats"  (lazy  plumbers  who  work  only  twenty-hour  weeks  yet  earn 
$400.00  a  week).  The  view  of  the  worker  in  the  mass  media  is 
that  he  is  the  problem,  not  that  he  has  problems. 

Today,  there  is  virtually  no  accurate  dramatic  representation 
— as  there  was  in  the  1930's — of  men  and  women  in  working- 
class  occupations.  Instead,  we  have  recently  had  the  movie  Joe 
and  the  television  series  about  Archie  Bunker.  These  stereo- 
types— ignoring  the  heterogeneity  of  blue-collar  workers — do 
little  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  worker  or  his  job.  For  exam- 
ple, what  does  Archie  do  on  the  job?  Is  he  ashamed  of  his  job?  Is 
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that  why  he  won't  talk  about  it  at  home?  Certainly,  if  he  worked 
in  an  office  we  would  see  scenes  of  him  at  work.  The  negative 
view  of  blue-collar  work  on  the  show  is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  Archie's  "socially  enlightened"  son-in-law  is  a  future  pro- 
fessional. 

Research  shows  that  less  than  one  character  in  ten  on  tele- 
vision is  a  blue-collar  worker,  and  these  few  are  usually  por- 
trayed as  crude  people  with  undesirable  social  traits.  Further- 
more, portrayals  tend  to  emphasize  class  stereotypes:  lawyers 
are  clever,  while  construction  workers  are  louts.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  self-image  of  the  worker  that  is  being  affected;  television  is 
conveying  to  children  superficial  and  misleading  information 
about  work  in  society.14  If  children  do,  indeed,  learn  from  tele- 
vision, they  will  "learn"  that  professionals  lead  lives  of  carefree 
leisure,  interspersed  with  drama  and  excitement  (never  hard 
work),  and  that  blue-collar  workers  are  racist  clods  who  use  bad 
grammar  and  produce  little  of  use  for  society. 

The  ramifications  of  the  low  societal  view  of  the  worker  are 
extensive  and  related  to  the  personal  problems  of  workers:  low 
self-esteem,  alcoholism,  and  withdrawal  from  community  affairs. 
Our  interviews  with  blue-collar  workers  revealed  an  almost  over- 
whelming sense  of  inferiority:  the  worker  cannot  talk  proudly 
to  his  children  about  his  job,  and  many  workers  feel  that  they 
must  apologize  for  their  status.  Thus,  the  working-class  home 
may  be  permeated  with  an  atmosphere  of  failure — even  of  de- 
pressing self-degradation.  This  problem  of  esteem  and  identity 
is,  perhaps,  related  to  the  recent  rise  in  ethnic  consciousness 
among  the  working  class. 

Statistical  evidence  indicates  that  the  working  class  is  com- 
posed heavily  of  Americans  who  identify  themselves  as  "eth- 
nics." In  1969,  46  million  Americans  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  some  specific  ethnic  group;  over  20  million  of  these 
people  were  in  families  earning  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a 
year.15  The  revival  in  ethnic  identity  has  occurred  mainly 
among  second  and  third  generation  Polish,  Italian,  and  Slavic 
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workers  in  this  income  group.  This  "return"  to  ethnicity  (the 
parents  of  these  workers  never  abandoned  their  traditional 
roots)  has  occurred  mainly  in  large,  industrial,  Northern  cities 
—principally  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston.  Significantly,  working-class  "ethnics"  in 
these  cities  tend  to  hold  jobs  that  are  not  intrinsically  satisfying 
— jobs  in  heavy  industry  (steel,  autos)  which  have  low  prestige, 
low  autonomy,  and  little  opportunity  for  growth.  Thus,  trapped 
in  jobs  that  do  not  offer  a  high  degree  of  self-esteem,  many  of 
these  workers  appear  to  have  turned  to  their  ethnic  groups  for 
a  healthy  self-concept.  The  clan,  the  tribe,  or  the  ethnic  group 
offers  unquestioning  acceptance  and  membership  as  it  shields 
the  individual  from  assaults  on  his  self-esteem.  In  summary, 
the  critical  variable  in  ethnic  discontent  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  jobs  held  by  these  workers. 

White-Collar  Privileges  Blue-collar  discontent  is  exacerbated 
by  distinctions  between  blue-collar  and  white-collar  privileges 
on  the  job.  For  example,  the  blue-collar  worker  must  punch 
time  clocks,  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  arrange  his  work 
schedule  to  manage  such  personal  chores  as  visiting  the  doctor, 
getting  his  car  repaired,  and  visiting  the  school  to  discuss  his 
children's  problems.  More  basically,  27%  of  all  workers  have 
no  paid  vacations,  40%  have  no  sick  leave,16  and  perhaps  70% 
will  never  receive  a  private  pension  check  (even  though  large 
percentages  may  be  employed  in  firms  with  pension  plans).17 
Virtually  all  of  those  workers  who  are  without  these  benefits  are 
found  among  the  ranks  of  non-professionals. 

A  problem  related  to  management  privileges  is  the  general 
feeling  among  workers  that  their  bosses  abuse  their  disciplinary 
prerogatives,  and  that  their  unions  do  not  challenge  such 
"abuses."  They  often  claim  that  work  rules,  particularly  in  the 
auto  industry,  are  similar  to  military  discipline.  Some  younger, 
more  educated  workers  are  even  beginning  to  question  the 
constitutionality  of  punishment  at  work  without  due  process. 
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For  example,  in  some  industries  supervisors  have  the  right  to 
send  offending  workers  home  and  dock  their  salaries  for  the 
time  they  were  not  permitted  to  work.  Many  such  arbitrary  dis- 
missals occur  when  young,  better-educated  workers  come  into 
conflict  with  older,  less-educated  foremen,  who  rose  to  their 
job  in  a  more  authoritarian  age.  Other  instances  are  due  to 
unclear  work  rules.  An  autoworker  explains  his  conflict  with 
authority: 

I'm  a  relief  man  and  there's  a  lot  of  jobs  I  used  to  relieve  that 
used  to  be  easy,  but  now  they're  hard  and  sometimes  you  can't 
do  everything,  you  know.  And  then  the  foreman  comes  up  there 
and  starts  nagging  you — you  tell  him  you  can't  keep  up  with  it. 
You  can't  keep  up  with  it  and  he  still  keeps  nagging  you  and 
nagging  you.  And  they  have  a  lot  of  dual  supervision  out  there 
now,  where  you  got  one  foreman,  your  foreman  who's  supposed 
to  tell  you  what  to  do,  and  then  they  got  another  foreman  who 
comes  along  and  tells  you  what  to  do.  And  that's  not  right — it 
gets  confused. 

Perhaps  the  most  consistent  complaint  reported  to  our  task 
force  has  been  the  failure  of  bosses  to  listen  to  workers  who  wish 
to  propose  better  ways  of  doing  their  jobs.  Workers  feel  that 
their  bosses  demonstrate  little  respect  for  their  intelligence. 
Supervisors  are  said  to  feel  that  the  workers  are  incapable  of 
thinking  creatively  about  their  jobs. 

In  summary,  the  cause  of  the  blue-collar  blues  is  not  bigotry, 
the  demand  for  more  money,  or  a  changing  work  ethic.  An  auto- 
worker explains  the  real  genesis  of  the  blues: 

If  you  were  in  a  plant  you'd  see — everybody  thinks  that  General 
Motors  workers  have  it  easy,  but  it's  not  that  easy.  Some  jobs 
you  go  home  after  eight  hours  and  you're  tired,  your  back  is  sore 
and  you're  sweatin'.  All  the  jobs  ain't  that  easy.  We  make  good 
money;  yeah,  the  money  is  real  good  out  there,  but  that  ain't  all 
of  it — cause  there's  really  a  lot  of  bad  jobs  out  there. 

Schrank  hypothesizes  that  blue-collar  blues  "result  from  rising 
expectations  of  status  and  mobility  and  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  system  to  deliver."  18  But  we  believe  that  the  system  can 
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deliver.  The  proposals  we  make  later  in  this  report  for  portable 
pensions,  continuing  education  and  retraining  for  workers,  and 
for  the  redesign  of  work  tasks  are  proper  responses  to  the  real 
problems  of  blue-collar  workers.  To  do  otherwise  treats  the 
symptoms,  not  the  causes,  of  the  blues.  Great  care,  then,  must 
be  taken  to  interpret  wisely  the  signs  of  discontent  among  work- 
ers. Increased  industrial  sabotage  and  sudden  wildcat  strikes, 
like  the  one  at  Lordstown,  portend  something  more  fundamen- 
tal than  the  desire  for  more  money.  Allegiance  to  extremist 
political  movements  may  mean  something  other  than  hatred 
of  those  of  another  color. 

White-Collar  Woes 

The  auto  industry  is  the  locus  classicus  of  dissatisfying  work; 
the  assembly-line,  its  quintessential  embodiment.  But  what  is 
striking  is  the  extent  to  which  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  assem- 
bly-line and  blue-collar  worker  is  mirrored  in  white-collar  and 
even  managerial  positions.  The  office  today,  where  work  is 
segmented  and  authoritarian,  is  often  a  factory.  For  a  growing 
number  of  jobs,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  but  the  color 
of  the  worker's  collar:  computer  keypunch  operations  and  typ- 
ing pools  share  much  in  common  with  the  automobile  assem- 
bly-line. 

Secretaries,  clerks,  and  bureaucrats  were  once  grateful  for  hav- 
ing been  spared  the  dehumanization  of  the  factory.  White-col- 
lar jobs  were  rare;  they  had  higher  status  than  blue-collar  jobs. 
But  today  the  clerk,  and  not  the  operative  on  the  assembly-line, 
is  the  typical  American  worker,  and  such  positions  offer  little 
in  the  way  of  prestige.  Furthermore,  the  size  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  employ  the  bulk  of  office  workers  has  grown,  im- 
parting to  the  clerical  worker  the  same  impersonality  that  the 
blue-collar  worker  experiences  in  the  factory.  The  organization 
acknowledges  the  presence  of  the  worker  only  when  he  makes  a 
mistake  or  fails  to  follow  a  rule,  whether  in  factory  or  bureauc- 
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racy,  whether  under  public  or  private  control.  As  Simone  Weil 
wrote: 

For  the  bureaucratic  machine,  though  composed  of  flesh,  and 
well-fed  flesh  at  that,  is  nonetheless  as  irresponsible  and  as  soul- 
less as  are  machines  made  of  iron  and  steel.19 

In  a  report  on  The  Quality  of  Working  Life,  prepared  for 
NATO,  N.  A.  B.  Wilson  wrote: 

Lack  of  positive  feedback  and  feeling  of  connection  between 
the  individual  worker  and  the  centers  where  decisions  affecting 
him  are  made  are  inevitable  to  some  degree  in  any  large  organi- 
zation, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  especial 
hazards  in  government  departments.20 

Traditionally,  lower-level  white-collar  jobs  in  both  govern- 
ment and  industry  were  held  by  high  school  graduates.  Today, 
an  increasing  number  of  these  jobs  go  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended college.  But  the  demand  for  higher  academic  credentials 
has  not  increased  the  prestige,  status,  pay,  or  difficulty  of  the  job. 
For  example,  the  average  weekly  pay  for  clerical  workers  in 
1969  was  $105.00  per  week,  while  blue-collar  production  work- 
ers were  taking  home  an  average  of  $130.00  per  week.21  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  Survey  of  Working  Conditions  found 
much  of  the  greatest  work  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  among 
young,  well-educated  workers  who  were  in  low-paying,  dull, 
routine,  and  fractionated  clerical  positions.  Other  signs  of  dis- 
content among  this  group  include  turnover  rates  as  high  as  30% 
annually  and  a  46%  increase  in  white-collar  union  member- 
ship between  1958  and  1968.22  A  1969  study  of  25,000  white- 
collar  employees  in  eighty-eight  major  companies  showed  a 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  positive  responses  concerning  sev- 
eral key  factors  of  job  satisfaction  since  1965.  For  example,  there 
was  a  34%  decline  in  the  belief  that  their  company  would  act 
to  do  something  about   their  individual   problems.23   These 
changing  attitudes  (and  the  failure  of  employers  to  react  con- 
structively to  them)  may  be  affecting  the  productivity  of  these 
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workers:  a  survey  conducted  by  a  group  of  management  con- 
sultants of  a  cross  section  of  office  employees  found  that  they 
were  producing  at  only  55%  of  their  potential.  Among  the  rea- 
sons cited  for  this  was  boredom  with  repetitive  jobs.24 

Loyalty  to  employer  was  once  high  among  this  group  of  work- 
ers who  felt  that  they  shared  much  in  common  with  their  bosses 
— collar  color,  tasks,  place  of  work.  Today,  many  white-collar 
workers  have  lost  personal  touch  with  decision  makers,  and, 
consequently,  they  feel  estranged  from  the  goals  of  the  organ- 
izations in  which  they  work.  Management  has  exacerbated  this 
problem  by  viewing  white-collar  workers  as  expendable:  be- 
cause their  productivity  is  hard  to  measure  and  their  functions 
often  non-essential,  they  are  seen  as  the  easiest  place  to  "cut 
fat"  during  low  points  in  the  business  cycle.  Today,  low-level 
white-collar  workers  are  more  likely  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  short-term  profitability  than  are  blue-collar  workers. 

Managerial  Discontent 

One  finds  evidence  of  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  jobs  even 
among  such  traditionally  privileged  groups  as  the  nation's  4i/2 
million  middle  managers.  For  example,  where  this  group  once 
represented  a  bulwark  of  company  loyalty,  today  one  out  of 
three  middle  managers  indicates  some  willingness  to  join  a 
union.  Another  striking  indicator  of  discontent  is  the  appar- 
ently increasing  number  of  middle-aged  middle  managers  who 
are  seeking  a  mid-career  change.25 

Why  should  there  be  job  dissatisfaction  among  people  who 
earn  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year?  Some  trained  observers  say 
that  the  new  values  of  the  counter-culture  have  had  a  noticeable 
effect  even  on  these  workers  who  clearly  espouse  mainstream 
views.  As  evidence,  it  is  claimed  that  where  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  dedication  and  admirable  ambition  for  a  man- 
ager to  be  seen  carrying  home  a  full  attache  case,  today  it  is  seen 
only  as  compulsive  behavior  or  evidence  of  "workaholism." 
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Instead  of  pointing  to  such  cultural  explanations,  manage- 
ment scientists  point  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  jobs  of  mid- 
dle managers  as  the  prime  source  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Char- 
acteristically, middle  managers  perceive  that  they  lack  influence 
on  organization  decision  making,  yet  they  must  implement  com- 
pany policy — and  often  without  sufficient  authority  or  resources 
to  effectively  carry  it  out.  They  must  then  compete  to  gain  the 
attention  of  top  management  for  support  for  their  particular 
projects  or  functions.  This  leads  to  tension,  conflict,  and  un- 
productive and  frustrating  in-fighting  in  that  spectrum  on  the 
organization  chart  with  responsibility  for  planning,  integrating, 
and  controlling  the  entire  managerial  system.  The  manager's 
discontent  thus  spreads  throughout  the  organization.  For  ex- 
ample, managers  without  power  often  establish  a  style  that  con- 
sists of  applying  inflexible  rules  and  procedures — thus,  they 
bureaucratize  an  institution  and  frustrate  change  down  the  line. 

Frustration  often  causes  managers  to  lose  their  commitments 
to  their  jobs  and  the  companies  they  work  for.  A  Gallup  Poll 
in  1972  asked  whether  the  respondents  thought  "they  could 
produce  more  each  day  if  they  tried."  While  57%  of  the  total 
public  responded  that  they  could,  the  figure  for  professionals 
and  businessmen  was  70%,  only  slightly  behind  the  72%  of  18- 
29-year-olds  who  felt  themselves  to  be  least  extended  on  the  job. 

A  general  feeling  of  obsolescence  appears  to  overtake  middle 
managers  when  they  reach  their  late  30's.  Their  careers  appear 
to  have  reached  a  plateau,  and  they  realize  that  life  from  here 
on  will  be  along  an  inevitable  decline.  There  is  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  death  rate  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40  for  em- 
ployed men,  apparently  as  a  result  of  this  so-called  "mid-life 
crisis."  26  The  causes  of  these  feelings  are  often  related  to  ques- 
tions of  technical  competence,  but  much  obsolescence  is  cul- 
tural or  interpersonal:  some  older  managers  cannot  cope  with 
the  values  of  younger  subordinates;  some  cannot  adjust  their 
sights  to  radically  new  organizational  goals;  and  some  have 
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become  so  identified  with  a  faction  in  the  organization  that 
has  lost  favor  over  time  that  they  become  ineffective.27 

The  dollar  costs  of  managerial  obsolescence  are  hidden  in 
poor  or  poorly  timed  decisions,  in  a  lack  of  innovation  or  crea- 
tivity, and  in  negative  effects  on  the  productivity  of  others.  Busi- 
nesses seem  to  reflect  this  lower  productivity  of  older  managers 
in  the  salaries  they  pay  them:  for  each  additional  year  of  service 
with  a  firm,  middle  managers  typically  receive  smaller  annual 
increases.28 

The  social  costs  of  managerial  obsolescence  can  be  seen  in 
Tayloristic  or  other  outmoded  philosophies  that  these  managers 
instill  throughout  their  companies.  Their  styles  of  management 
lead  to  tension  and,  often,  to  subsequent  physical  and  mental 
health  costs  for  their  subordinates.  The  personal  costs  of  man- 
agerial obsolescence  relate  to  the  ways  they  must  compensate 
for  their  feelings  of  inadequacy:  such  coping  mechanisms  as 
alcohol  and  extramarital  affairs  are  frequently  used. 

If  we  use  only  extrinsic  measures  of  satisfaction — pay,  pres- 
tige, fringe  benefits — managers  appear  not  to  have  work  prob- 
lems. But  the  social,  industrial,  and  personal  costs  related  to 
their  intrinsic  dissatisfactions  make  proposals  to  facilitate  mid- 
career  change  through  portable  pensions  and  retraining  seem 
highly  desirable. 

Many  managers,  indeed,  appear  to  wish  to  return  to  school 
in  order  to  change  careers,  but  many  are  locked  into  their 
present  jobs  through  the  security  they  fear  they  will  lose:  e.g., 
service  perquisites  and  pensions.  Those  middle  managers  over 
40  years  of  age  feel  that  their  opportunity  for  re-employment 
is  slim,  and  younger  managers  cannot  afford  to  quit  their  jobs 
— they  must  wait  until  their  children  are  through  with  their 
schooling.  Limited  evidence  about  those  middle-aged  people 
who  have  returned  to  school  full  time  indicates  that  many  have 
had  pensions  or  other  outside  resources.29  Clearly,  this  places 
the  manager  who  can  afford  a  mid-career  educational  experience 
among  a  fortunate  minority  of  his  peers. 
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The  Young  Worker— Challenging  the  Work  Ethic? 
More  than  any  other  group,  it  appears  that  young  people  have 
taken  the  lead  in  demanding  better  working  conditions.  Out 
of  a  workforce  of  more  than  85  million,  22 1/2  million  are  under 
the  age  of  30.  As  noted  earlier,  these  young  workers  are  more 
affluent  and  better  educated  than  their  parents  were  at  their 
age.  Factually,  that  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  generalized  about 
this  group.  But  it  is  asserted  by  such  authors  as  Kenneth  Kenis- 
ton,  Theodore  Roszak,  Charles  Reich,  and  others,  that  great 
numbers  of  young  people  in  this  age  group  are  members  of  a 
counter-culture.  The  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest wrote  that  this  subculture  "found  its  identity  in  a  rejection 
of  the  work  ethic,  materialism,  and  conventional  social  norms 
and  pieties."  Many  writers  have  stressed  the  alleged  revolt 
against  work,  "a  new  'anti-work  ethic'  ...  a  new,  deep-seated 
rejection  by  the  young  of  the  traditional  American  faith  in  hard 
work."  30  But  empirical  findings  do  not  always  support  the  im- 
pressionistic commentaries. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
in-mode  behavior  of  youth  and  their  real  attitudes.  Many  young 
people  do  wear  beads,  listen  to  rock  music,  and  occasionally 
smoke  pot,  but  few  actually  live  in  communes  (and  these  few 
may  be  working  very  hard),  and  even  fewer  are  so  alienated 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  play  a  productive  role  in  society. 
Daniel  Yankelovich  conducted  national  attitude  studies  of  col- 
lege students  from  1968  to  1971  and  found  that  two-thirds  of 
college  students  profess  mainstream  views  in  general.31  But  their 
feelings  in  particular  about  work  (and  private  business)  are  even 
more  affirmative: 
— 79%  believe  that  commitment  to  a  meaningful  career  is  a 

very  important  part  of  a  person's  life. 
— 85%  feel  business  is  entitled  to  make  a  profit. 
— 75%  believe  it  is  morally  wrong  to  collect  welfare  when  you 

can  work. 
— Only  30%  would  welcome  less  emphasis  on  working  hard. 
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While  student  feelings  about  work  itself  are  generally  high, 
Yankelovich  found  that  attitudes  towards  authority  are  chang- 
ing rapidly.  In  1968  over  half  (56%  of  all  students  indicated 
that  they  did  not  mind  the  future  prospect  of  being  "bossed 
around"  on  the  job.  By  1971  only  one  out  of  three  students 
(36%)  saw  themselves  willingly  submitting  to  such  authority. 
Equally  important,  while  86%  of  these  students  still  believe 
that  society  needs  some  legally  based  authority  to  prevent  chaos, 
they  nevertheless  see  a  distinction  between  this  necessity  and  an 
authoritarian  work  setting. 

Rising  Expectations  Yankelovich  also  found  a  shift  in  student 
opinion  on  the  issue  that  "hard  work  will  always  pay  off"  from 
a  69%  affirmation  in  1968  to  a  39%  affirmation  in  1971.  This 
certainly  was,  in  part,  indicative  of  the  conditions  in  the  job 
market  for  college  graduates  in  1971.  But  more  basically,  we 
believe,  it  highlights  a  paradox  inherent  in  a  populace  with 
increasing  educational  achievement.  Along  with  the  mass 
media,  education  and  its  credentials  are  raising  expectations 
faster  than  the  economic  system  can  meet  them.  Much  of  what 
is  interpreted  as  anti-work  attitudes  on  the  part  of  youth,  then, 
may  be  their  appraisal  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  open  to 
them. 

The  following  case  study  of  a  young  woman  who  is  a  recent 
college  graduate  illustrates  the  gap  between  expectations  and 
reality: 

I  didn't  go  to  school  for  four  years  to  type.  I'm  bored;  continu- 
ously humiliated.  They  sent  me  to  Xerox  school  for  three  hours. 
...  I  realize  that  I  sound  cocky,  but  after  you've  been  in  the 
academic  world,  after  you've  had  your  own  class  (as  a  student 
teacher)  and  made  your  own  plans,  and  someone  tries  to  teach 
you  to  push  a  button — you  get  pretty  mad.  They  even  gave  me 
a  goldplated  plaque  to  show  I've  learned  how  to  use  the  ma- 
chine.32 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  number  of  students  who 
are  leaving  school  with  advanced  degrees,  like  the  young  Chi- 
cago lawyer  in  the  following  case: 
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You  can't  wait  to  get  out  and  get  a  job  that  will  let  you  do  some- 
thing that's  really  important.  .  .  .  You  think  you're  one  of  the 
elite.  Then  you  go  to  a  place  like  the  Loop  and  there  are  all 
these  lawyers,  accountants,  etc.,  and  you  realize  that  you're  just 
a  lawyer.  No,  not  even  a  lawyer— an  employee;  you  have  to 
check  in  at  nine  and  leave  at  five.  I  had  lots  of  those  jobs — 
summers — where  you  punch  in  and  punch  out.  You  think  it's 
going  to  be  different  but  it  isn't.  You're  in  the  rut  like  everybody 
else.33 

Today's  youth  are  expecting  a  great  deal  of  intrinsic  reward 
from  work.  Yankelovich  found  that  students  rank  the  opportu- 
nity to  "make  a  contribution,"  "job  challenge,"  and  the  chance 
to  find  "self-expression"  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  influences  on 
their  career  choice.  A  1960  survey  of  over  400,000  high  school 
students  was  repeated  for  a  representative  sample  in  1970,  and 
the  findings  showed  a  marked  shift  from  the  students  valuing 
job  security  and  opportunity  for  promotion  in  1960  to  valuing 
"freedom  to  make  my  own  decisions"  and  "work  that  seems 
important  to  me"  in  1970.34 

Many  of  these  student  findings  were  replicated  in  the  Survey 
of  Working  Conditions  sample  of  young  workers.  For  example, 
it  seems  as  true  of  young  workers  as  it  is  of  students  that  they 
expect  a  great  deal  of  fulfillment  from  work.  But  the  Survey 
findings  show  that  young  workers  are  not  deriving  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  from  the  work  they  are  doing.  Less  than  a  quarter 
of  young  workers  reply  "very  often"  when  asked  the  question, 
"How  often  do  you  feel  you  leave  work  with  a  good  feeling  that 
you  have  done  something  particularly  well?" 


Percentage  Answering 

Age  Group 

"Very  Often" 

Under  20 

23 

21-29 

25 

30-44 

38 

45-64 

43 

65  and  over 

53 
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Other  findings  document  that  young  workers  place  more  im- 
portance on  the  value  of  interesting  work  and  their  ability  to 
grow  on  the  job  than  do  their  elders.  They  also  place  less  im- 
portance than  do  older  workers  on  such  extrinsic  factors  as 
security  and  whether  or  not  they  are  asked  to  do  excessive 
amounts  of  work.  But  the  Survey  documents  a  significant  gap 
between  the  expectations  or  values  of  the  young  workers  and 
what  they  actually  experience  on  the  job.  Young  workers  rate 
their  jobs  lower  than  do  older  workers  on  how  well  their  jobs 
actually  live  up  to  the  factors  they  most  sought  in  work.  For 
example,  the  young  value  challenging  work  highly  but  say  that 
the  work  they  are  doing  has  a  low  level  of  challenge. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
younger  than  older  workers  feel  that  management  emphasizes 
the  quantity  more  than  the  quality  of  their  work.  Furthermore, 
it  is  shown  that  this  adversely  affects  the  satisfaction  of  younger 
workers.  Such  findings  contradict  the  viewpoint  that  there  is  a 
weakening  of  the  "moral  fiber"  of  youth.35 

Many  young  union  members  are  challenging  some  basic  as- 
sumptions about  "a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay."  In  the 
past,  unions  concerned  themselves  with  establishing  what  a  fair 
day's  pay  would  be,  while  the  employer's  prerogative  was  to 
determine  what  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work.  Young  workers 
are  now  challenging  both  unions  and  management  by  demand- 
ing a  voice  in  the  setting  of  both  standards,  as  the  following 
case  illustrates: 

Three  young  workers,  aged  twenty  and  twenty-one,  were  hired 
to  clean  offices  at  night.  One  evening  the  foreman  caught  one  of 
the  young  janitors  (who  went  to  school  during  the  day)  doing 
his  homework;  another  was  reading  the  paper  and  the  third  was 
asleep  with  his  feet  up  on  a  desk.  The  foreman  exploded  and 
gave  them  a  written  warning.  The  workers  filed  a  grievance  pro- 
testing the  warnings:  "We  cleaned  all  the  offices  in  five  hours  by 
really  hustling  and  who  the  hell  should  get  upset  because  we 
then  did  our  own  thing."  One  young  worker  said,  "At  school 
during  study  period  I  get  my  studies  done  in  less  than  the  hour 
and  no  one  bugs  me  when  I  do  other  things  for  the  rest  of  the 
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time.  We  cleaned  all  those  offices  in  five  hours  instead  of  eight. 
What  more  do  they  want?" 

The  union  steward  said  he  tried  hard  to  understand  what 
they  were  saying:  "But  the  company  has  the  right  to  expect  eight 
hours  work  for  eight  hours  pay.  I  finally  got  the  kids  to  under- 
stand by  taking  them  outside  and  telling  them  that  if  they  got 
the  work  finished  in  five  hours,  then  the  company  would  either 
give  them  more  work,  or  get  rid  of  one  of  them.  They're  spacing 
it  out  nicely  now  and  everyone's  happy,"  he  said,  satisfied  to  have 
settled  the  grievance  within  the  understood  rules.36 

The  author  of  this  study  writes  that  the  young  workers  were 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  agreement.  They  wanted  the  union 
to  establish  what  had  to  be  done  and  how  much  they  would  be 
paid  to  do  it,  and  then  they  wanted  the  same  freedom  that  pro- 
fessionals have  to  decide  how  to  operate  within  the  time  and 
work  frame  allotted. 

In  summary,  we  interpret  these  various  findings  not  as  dem- 
onstrating a  shift  away  from  valuing  work  per  se  among  young 
people,  but  as  a  shift  away  from  their  willingness  to  take  on 
meaningless  work  in  authoritarian  settings  that  offers  only 
extrinsic  rewards.  We  agree  with  Willis  Harman  that: 

The  shape  of  the  future  will  no  more  be  patterned  after  the  hip- 
pie movement  and  the  Youth  Revolution  than  the  Industrial 
Age  could  have  been  inferred  from  the  "New  Age"  values  of  the 
Anabaptists.37 

New  Values  A  mistake  is  made,  however,  if  one  believes  that 
the  new  attitudes  toward  authority  and  the  meaning  of  work 
are  limited  to  hippies.  Judson  Gooding  writes  that  young  man- 
agers, both  graduates  of  business  schools  and  executive  trainees, 
"reflect  the  passionate  concerns  of  youth  in  the  1970's — for  in- 
dividuality, openness,  humanism,  concern  and  change — and 
they  are  determined  to  be  heard."  38 

Some  young  people  are  rejecting  the  corporate  or  bureau- 
cratic worlds,  while  not  rejecting  work  or  the  concept  of  work 
or  profit.  Gooding  tells  of  one  young  former  executive  who  quit 
his  job  with  a  major  corporation  because 
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You  felt  like  a  small  cog.  Working  there  was  dehumanizing  and 
the  struggle  to  get  to  the  top  didn't  seem  worth  it.  They  made  no 
effort  to  encourage  your  participation.  The  decisions  were  made 
in  those  rooms  with  closed  doors.  .  .  .  The  serious  error  they 
made  with  me  was  not  giving  me  a  glimpse  of  the  big  picture 
from  time  to  time,  so  I  could  go  back  to  my  little  detail,  under- 
standing how  it  related  to  the  whole.39 

This  young  man  has  now  organized  his  own  small  business 
and  designed  his  own  job.  As  the  publisher  of  a  counter-culture 
newspaper,  he  might  be  considered  a  radical  in  his  beliefs  and 
life  style,  yet  he  says  "profit  is  not  an  evil."  Of  course,  many 
young  workers  do  question  the  use  of  profits,  especially  those 
profits  that  they  feel  are  made  at  the  expense  of  society  or  the 
environment.  Some  businesses  themselves  are  adopting  this 
same  attitude. 

It  may  be  useful  to  analyze  the  views  of  today's  youth  not  in 
terms  of  their  parents'  values  but  in  terms  of  the  beliefs  of  their 
grandparents.  Today's  youth  believe  in  independence,  freedom, 
and  risk — in  short,  they  may  have  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of 
early  capitalism.  Certainly  they  are  more  attracted  to  small  and 
growing  companies,  to  small  businesses  and  to  handicrafts,  than 
to  the  bureaucracy,  be  it  privately  or  publicly  owned.  (The 
declining  opportunity  for  such  small-scale  endeavors  [docu- 
mented in  Chapter  1]  probably  contributes  to  both  the  job  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  young  and  their  apparent  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  available.)  On  the  other 
hand,  their  parents  share  a  managerial  ethic  that  reflects  the 
need  for  security,  order,  and  dependence  that  is  born  of  hard 
times.  Of  course,  this  is  being  a  bit  unfair  to  the  older  genera- 
tion and  a  bit  over-generous  with  our  youth,  but  it  serves  to  get 
us  away  from  the  simplistic  thinking  that  the  "Protestant  ethic 
has  been  abandoned."  Who  in  America  ever  had  the  Protestant 
ethic  and  when?  Did  we  have  it  in  the  thirties?  Did  the  poor 
people  or  even  middle-class  people  ever  have  it?  It  is  argued  by 
Sebastian  deGrazia  that  the  Protestant  ethic  was  never  more 
than  a  myth  engendered  by  the  owner  and  managerial  classes 
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to  motivate  the  lower  working  class— a  myth  which  the  latter 
never  fully  accepted.40  Clearly,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  past 
allegiance  of  a  populace  to  an  ideology. 

But  we  can  measure  the  impact  of  the  present  work  environ- 
ment on  youth's  motivation  to  work.  For  example,  the  Survey 
of  Working  Conditions  found  that  youth  seem  to  have  a  lower 
attachment  to  work  than  their  elders  on  the  same  job.  There 
are  several  reasons  other  than  a  change  in  the  work  ethic  why 
this  might  be  so.  First,  as  we  have  already  posited,  young  people 
have  high  expectations  generated  by  their  greater  education. 
Second,  their  greater  affluence  makes  them  less  tolerant  of  un- 
rewarding jobs.  Third,  many  new  workers,  particularly  women, 
are  voluntary  workers.  They  are  more  demanding  because 
they  don't  have  to  take  a  job.  Fourth,  all  authority  in  our  so- 
ciety is  being  challenged — professional  athletes  challenge  own- 
ers, journalists  challenge  editors,  consumers  challenge  manufac- 
turers, the  moral  authority  of  religion,  nation,  and  elders  is 
challenged.  Fifth,  many  former  students  are  demanding  what 
they  achieved  in  part  on  their  campuses  a  few  years  ago — a 
voice  in  setting  the  goals  of  the  organization.  The  lecture  has 
been  passe  for  several  years  on  many  campuses — in  colloquia 
and  in  seminars  students  challenge  teachers.  Managers  are  now 
facing  the  products  of  this  progressive  education.  (One  wonders 
what  will  happen  when  the  children  of  today's  open  classroom, 
who  have  been  taught  to  set  their  own  goals  and  plan  their  own 
schedules,  enter  the  workforce.)41  Sixth,  young  blue-collar  work- 
ers, who  have  grown  up  in  an  environment  in  which  equality  is 
called  for  in  all  institutions,  are  demanding  the  same  rights  and 
expressing  the  same  values  as  university  graduates.  Seventh, 
there  is  growing  professionalism  among  many  young  white-col- 
lar workers.  They  now  have  loyalty  to  their  peer  group  or  to 
their  task  or  discipline,  where  once  they  had  loyalty  to  their 
work  organization. 

In  sum,  it  does  not  appear  that  young  workers  have  a  lower 
commitment  to  work  than  their  elders.  The  problem  lies  in  the 
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interaction  between  work  itself  and  the  changing  social  char- 
acter of  today's  generation,  and  in  the  failure  of  decision  makers 
in  business,  labor,  and  government  to  recognize  this  fact. 

The  young  worker  is  in  revolt  not  against  work  but  against 
the  authoritarian  system  developed  by  industrial  engineers  who 
felt  that  "the  worker  was  stupid,  overly  emotional  ...  in- 
secure and  afraid  of  responsibility."42  This  viewpoint  is 
summed  up  in  Frederick  Taylor's  classic  dictum  to  the  worker: 

For  success,  then,  let  me  give  one  simple  piece  of  advice  beyond 
all  others.  Every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  each  man  should  ask 
himself,  over  and  over  again,  two  questions.  First,  "What  is  the 
name  of  the  man  I  am  now  working  for?"  and  having  answered 
this  definitely,  then,  "What  does  this  man  want  me  to  do,  right 
now?" 

The  simplistic  authoritarianism  in  this  statement  would  ap- 
pear ludicrous  to  the  young  worker  who  is  not  the  uneducated 
and  irresponsible  person  on  whom  Taylor's  system  was  pre- 
mised. Yet,  many  in  industry  continue  to  support  a  system  of 
motivation  that  was  created  in  an  era  when  people  were  willing 
to  be  motivated  by  the  stick.  As  an  alternative  to  this  approach, 
many  personnel  managers  have  offered  the  carrot  as  a  moti- 
vator, only  to  find  that  young  people  also  fail  to  respond  to  this 
approach. 

From  our  reading  of  what  youth  wants,  it  appears  that  under 
current  policies,  employers  may  not  be  able  to  motivate  young 
workers  at  all.  Instead,  employers  must  create  conditions  in 
which  the  worker  can  motivate  himself.  This  concept  is  not 
as  strange  as  it  seems.  From  biographies  of  artists,  athletes,  and 
successful  businessmen,  one  finds  invariably  that  these  people 
set  goals  for  themselves.  The  most  rewarding  race  is  probably 
one  that  one  runs  against  oneself.  Young  people  seem  to  realize 
this.  They  talk  less  positively  than  do  their  elders  about  com- 
petition with  others.  But  they  do  talk  about  self-actualization 
and  other  "private"  values.  Yankelovich  found  that  40%  of 
students — an  increasing  percentage — do  not  believe  that  "com- 
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petition  encourages  excellence,"  and  80%  would  welcome  more 
emphasis  in  the  society  on  self-expression. 

Compared  to  previous  generations,  the  young  person  of  today 
wants  to  measure  his  improvement  against  a  standard  he  sets 
for  himself.  (Clearly,  there  is  much  more  inner-direction  than 
David  Riesman  would  have  predicted  two  decades  ago.)  The 
problem  with  the  way  work  is  organized  today  is  that  it  will  not 
allow  the  worker  to  realize  his  own  goals.  Because  of  the  legacy 
of  Taylorism,  organizations  set  a  fixed  standard  for  the  worker, 
but  they  often  do  not  tell  him  clearly  why  that  standard  was  set 
or  how  it  was  set.  More  often  than  not,  the  standard  is  inap- 
propriate for  the  worker.  And,  in  a  strange  contradiction  to  the 
philosophy  of  efficient  management,  the  organization  seldom 
gives  the  worker  the  wherewithal  to  achieve  the  standard.  It  is 
as  if  the  runner  did  not  know  where  the  finish  line  was;  the 
rules  make  it  a  race  that  no  worker  can  win. 

It  is  problematic  whether  the  intolerance  among  young  work- 
ers of  such  poor  management  signals  temporary  or  enduring 
changes  in  the  work  ethic.  More  important  is  how  management 
and  society  will  reckon  with  the  new  emphasis  that  the  work- 
place should  lose  its  authoritarian  aura  and  become  a  setting 
for  satisfying  and  self-actualizing  activity. 

The  Minority  Worker 

Minority  workers  and  their  families  are  serious  casualties  of  the 
work  system  in  our  society.  One  out  of  three  minority  workers 
is  unemployed,  irregularly  employed,  or  has  given  up  looking 
for  a  job.  Another  third  of  minority  workers  do  have  jobs — 
full  time,  year-round  jobs — but  these  are  mainly  laboring  jobs 
and  jobs  in  the  service  trades  which  often  pay  less  than  a  living 
wage.43 

In  the  logic  of  "first  things  first,"  the  minority  worker's  most 
immediate  need  is  for  a  job  that  pays  enough  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family.  For  many  such  workers,  the  goal  of  a  quality 
job  that  offers  a  range  of  intrinsic  satisfactions  is  seen  as  a  luxury 
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that  they  cannot  yet  afford,  and  many  look  for  jobs— the  only 
ones  they  are  likely  to  get— that  they  know  beforehand  they  will 
hate.  In  effect,  minority  workers  are  the  unwilling  monopolists 
of  the  worst  jobs  that  our  society  has  to  offer.  Yet,  even  these 
jobs  are  despised  not  so  much  because  the  worker  can't  take 
satisfaction  from  the  work  itself  but  because  he  can't  earn  a 
minimally  decent  living  by  doing  them. 

A  few  statistics  can  help  state  the  problem  in  simple  money 
terms:  the  median  income  of  all  adult  males  in  the  U.S.  in  1969 
was  $6,429;  the  median  income  for  minority  males  in  that  same 
year  was  $3,991.  For  all  women,  the  median  income  was  $2,132; 
for  minority  women,  $1,084.  Finally,  33.6  percent  of  all  males 
had  a  money  income  of  less  than  $4,000  in  1969,  but  50  percent 
of  minority  males  received  less  than  $4,000  in  that  year. 

Not  all  poor  people,  of  course,  are  black,  Chicano,  Puerto 
Rican,  or  Indian,  nor  are  all  minority  persons  poor.  The  point 
here  is  that  minority  workers  are,  to  a  striking  degree,  dispro- 
portionately unemployed  or  working  at  bad  jobs.  This  dispro- 
portion reflects  the  persistent,  systematic  discrimination  ancl 
closed  off  opportunities  that  racial  minority  persons  experience 
in  work,  education,  and  other  major  institutions  in  our  society. 

One  might  expect  that  the  third  of  minority  workers  in  mid- 
dle-level blue-collar,  white-collar,  and  professional  jobs  would 
find  their  jobs  as  rewarding  as  their  white  counterparts  do,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  most  dissatisfied  group  of 
American  workers,  for  example,  is  found  among  young  black 
people  in  white-collar  jobs.  The  Survey  of  Working  Conditions 
reveals  that  37%  of  blacks  under  age  20  express  negative  at- 
titudes about  their  jobs.  Through  age  44,  blacks  are  about  twice 
as  likely  as  whites  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  current  work. 
Beyond  that  age,  the  percentage  of  dissatisfied  blacks  drops  to 
below  the  level  for  whites.  But  older  blacks  are  twice  as  dis- 
satisfied with  their  lives  in  general  as  they  are  with  their  jobs 
(most  other  groups  are  about  as  satisfied  with  one  as  they  are 
with  the  other).  This  suggests  that  older  black  people — who 
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often  have  experienced  years  of  employment  discrimination — 
are  unique  in  that  they  view  the  issue  of  job  satisfaction  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  employment  vs.  no  employment — a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  long-range  effects  of  racial  injustice. 

Another  important  finding  of  the  Survey  was  that,  unlike 
for  whites,  satisfaction  does  not  increase  for  blacks  until  their  in- 
comes surpass  $10,000  a  year.  Blacks  with  incomes  below  this 
level  apparently  feel  that  small  increments  in  income  do  not 
offer  them  sufficiently  greater  ability  to  consume.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  minority  dollar  at  that  level 
of  income  does  not  buy  the  same  amount  of  housing,  education, 
or  consumer  goods  that  the  dollars  of  whites  and  wealthy  mi- 
nority group  members  buy.  (This  finding  may  also  provide  a  key 
to  why  very  small  monetary  incentives  to  work  provided  by  wel-  "^ 

fare  programs  often  fail  to  motivate  workers  who  are  at  the 
margin  of  poverty.) 

The  Survey  also  found  that  minority  workers,  like  whites, 
are  dissatisfied  with  meaningless,  routine,  and  authoritarian 
work  tasks  and  environments.  But  for  many  employed  blacks, 
problems  of  discrimination  take  precedence  over  many  of  these 
issues.  (And,  often,  blacks  express  concern  with  these  issues  in 
terms  of  discrimination.)  Undertrained  black  workers  who  find 
themselves  in  highly  competitive  "white"  work  environments 
scarcely  have  the  luxury  of  searching  for  intrinsic  work  rewards. 
They  are  worried  about  security  and  survival  in  what  they  un- 
doubtedly feel  is  a  hostile  and  threatening  work  situation.  The 
Survey  findings  support  this  interpretation.  They  reveal  that 
22%  of  black  workers  under  age  44  complain  of  racial  discrim- 
ination on  the  job  while  only  5%  of  older  blacks  report  such 
problems.  Furthermore,  only  12%  of  blacks  in  blue-collar  jobs 
say  they  experience  discrimination,  as  opposed  to  29%  among 
blacks  in  white-collar  jobs. 

Thus,  perceptions  of  racial  discrimination  are  most  prevalent 
among  those  blacks  who  are  young,  educated,  and  in  white- 
collar  jobs.  These  are  young  people  who  have  seen  the  rules  of 
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society  turned  around  in  their  favor  within  their  own  lives. 
They  now  find  themselves  in  environments  in  which  only  peo- 
ple with  considerable  self-confidence  and  experience  find  them- 
selves  comfortable.  These  young  workers,  like  their  employers, 
were  unprepared  for  the  radical  shift  in  the  opportunity  struc- 
ture in  business.  The  psychiatric  case  study  presented  below 
illustrates  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  blacks  may  experience 
when  they  enter  into  occupations  once  reserved  for  whites: 

Let  us  finally  tell  you  about  John.  Some  years  ago  he  sought 
psychiatric  help  because  he  was  facing  court  action.  In  an  out- 
burst of  temper  he  had  injured  a  fellow  worker  and  was  being 
sued.  .  .  .  His  crippling  symptom,  however,  had  to  do  with 
work,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  with  success.  It  all  came  to  focus 
on  a  job  he  obtained  while  in  treatment.  He  joined  an  executive 
training  program  with  a  group  of  eager  young  men  who  were  to 
compete  against  one  another  for  a  few  positions  that  led  rapidly 
up  the  management  ladder.  ...  He  entered  the  scene  full  of 
confidence  and  as  he  compared  himself  with  the  others  he  saw 
that  he  had  many  advantages.  He  performed  brilliantly  in  the 
classroom.  On  occasion  he  felt  dismay  over  what  seemed  to  be  a 
pervasive  confidence  in  his  white  middle-class  competitors.  .  .  . 
At  about  this  time  the  training  schedule  called  for  a  week  of 
specialized  study  in  another  city  and  John's  entire  class  was 
flown  to  that  city  and  given  comfortable  hotel  accommodations. 
.  .  .  John  returned  from  the  trip  shaken.  .  .  .  The  crux  of  the 
problem  seemed  to  lie  in  the  luxurious  surroundings.  .  .  .  And 
perhaps  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  the  whole  situation  was  the 
ease  with  which  John's  white  colleagues  seemed  to  accept  this 
bounty  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  .  .  .  He  was 
troubled  and  wanted  to  establish  the  "proper"  relationship  with 
other  Negroes  who  had  jobs  inferior  to  his  own.  .  .  .  He  felt  un- 
easy with  white  employees  at  a  level  below  his  own.  .  .  .  On 
one  occasion  an  immediate  superior  suggested  that  he  take  care 
of  his  dress.  .  .  .  This  hurt  him  deeply.  .  .  .  While  the  training 
program  was  complex  and  comprehensive,  the  essential  skill  to 
be  mastered  and  demonstrated  was  the  capacity  for  supervision. 
.  .  .  When  this  became  clear  John  was  troubled  by  the  difficulty 
he  had  in  being  firm  with  subordinates.  ...  At  about  this  time 
his  supervisor  called  him  in  and  told  him  his  continuing  defi- 
ciency was  serious  and  was  likely  to  jeopardize  his  success  in  the 
program.  John  felt  trapped  and  tried  desperately  to  do  better, 
but  to  no  avail.  His  depression  deepened,  his  efficiency  dropped, 
and  he  was  finally  dismissed  as  a  failure.44 
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This  case  history  could  be  offered  in  a  class  rather  than  a  race 
context,  since  many  problems  of  human  adjustment  have  to  do 
with  shifts  in  socio-economic  roles.  But  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment is  exacerbated  by  conflicting  white  and  black  standards 
of  language,  dress,  demeanor,  and  conduct.  Employers  often  use 
white  standards  to  judge  employees  without  recognizing  this 
conflict.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged  by  some  blacks  that  even  workers 
serving  black  customers  in  enterprises  owned  by  whites  must 
meet  standards  of  whites  rather  than  blacks.  Young  blacks 
raise  the  question  of  whether  employers  have  a  responsibility 
to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  black  life  styles  and  attitudes 
regarding  employment  matters.  To  complicate  the  issue,  young 
minority  group  leaders  sometimes  argue  that  for  employers  and 
the  society  to  assume  a  "responsibility"  for  them  smacks  of  what 
they  call  a  "plantation  mentality."  They  would  prefer  to  speak 
of  the  "rights"  of  minority  workers.  Indeed,  even  this  may  be 
too  "liberal"  a  term  for  them.  Increasingly,  they  speak  of  "com- 
munity requirements  and  demands"  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  advancement.45 

These  developments  underscore  the  point  that  for  many  peo- 
ple, equality,  as  Max  Ways  has  written,  "is  a  steep  and  endless 
stair."  46  The  work  problems  of  young  blacks  are  perceived  as 
problems  of  equality.  Therefore,  the  problems  are  not  easily 
quantified  and  not  easily  rectified.  Because  of  this,  white  em- 
ployers (and,  often,  white  co-workers)  are  becoming  increasingly 
frustrated  (and  intolerant)  as  black  demands  accelerate  almost 
in  proportion  to  employers'  concessions. 

Equality,  Ways  says,  "reflects  the  desire  of  individuals  to  em- 
ulate the  good  life  as  exemplified  by  others,  to  catch  up,  to  im- 
prove, to  excel,  to  contribute,  to  count  (and  be  counted)  as 
responsible  actors  in  their  time."  Viewed  in  this  respect,  the 
problems  of  young  minority  workers  are  closely  related  to  the 
issues  of  participation  and  self-actualization  that  affect  all  work- 
ers, regardless  of  race  or  ethnic  background. 

Clearly,  the  issue  that  stands  behind  black  attitudes  about 
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discrimination  in  general  is  that  they  feel  that  they  have  been 
denied  full  and  equal  participation  in  American  society.  They 
have  had  little  control  over  the  institutions  that  affect  their 
lives — community,  political,  educational,  or  economic.  The 
current  design  of  work — the  one  place  where  most  blacks  have 
intimate  contact  with  whites — reinforces  their  feelings  of  dis- 
crimination. Therefore,  the  redesign  of  work  tasks  to  increase 
worker  participation  in  the  decisions  that  directly  affect  the 
worker  may  be  particularly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  minority 
group  members. 

Likewise,  the  removal  of  authoritarian  work  settings  will  be 
especially  important  to  minority  workers  who  see  insensitive 
and  order-barking  white  "bosses"  as  representatives  of  a  social 
order  designed  to  keep  them  in  the  lower  strata.  Such  innova- 
tions as  non-hierarchical  (or  autonomous)  work  groups  might 
demonstrate  to  minority  workers  that  they  are  respected  as 
equals.  Sullen  and  hostile  minority  workers  can  never  be  cajoled 
or  threatened  into  cooperative  attitudes  in  the  workplace.  They 
will  only  become  fully  productive  when  the  signs  of  discrimina- 
tion (as  they  define  them)  have  been  removed. 

Employers  who  learn  to  deal  with  the  rising  and  changing 
demands  of  minorities  (which  sometimes  merely  means  not 
being  put  off  by  insulting  rhetoric)  will  contribute  to  their  own 
welfare  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  society  in  the  long  run.  As 
Ways  says,  we  must  realize  that  equality  is  not  a  zero-sum  game. 
Each  player's  gain  need  not  be  matched  exactly  by  another's 
loss,  for  "again  and  again,  the  sum  of  gains  has  exceeded  the 
sums  of  the  losses."  One  of  the  gains  of  a  congenial  work  en- 
vironment that  demonstrates  respect  and  trust  for  all  workers 
is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the  productive  contributions  of 
minority  workers. 

Perspectives  on  Women  and  Work 

Housekeeping  may  still  be  the  main  occupation  of  American 
women,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  only  occupation  or  source  of 
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identity  for  most  of  them.  In  the  past,  a  woman's  sense  of  iden- 
tity and  main  source  of  satisfaction  centered  on  the  husband's 
job,  the  home,  and  the  family.  Today,  there  are  alternatives 
opening  to  increasing  numbers  of  the  female  population.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  half  of  all  women  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  64  are  presently  in  the  labor  force,  Department  of  Labor 
studies  have  shown  that  9  out  of  10  women  will  work  outside 
the  home  at  some  time  in  their  lives.47  Increasingly,  women  of 
all  ages  are  year-round,  full-time  members  of  the  labor  force. 
For  many  of  these  women,  the  traditional  role  played  by  work 
in  the  home  is  being  supplemented  or  supplanted  by  work  in 
the  labor  force.  The  following  comment  is  probably  not  atypi- 
cal for  a  working  woman  today: 

...  I  had  no  confidence  in  myself,  except  at  my  job.  I  kept  on 
feeling,  if  only  I  could  find  some  missing  element,  I  could  enjoy 
cleaning  house.  But  the  whole  thing  is  structured  so  that  a 
woman  loses  her  identity,  so  that  she  puts  herself  aside  for  an- 
other person.  Men  don't  benefit  either,  but  they  don't  lose  so 
much.  It  was  no  problem  for  my  husband.  He  didn't  need  to 
get  his  identity  from  our  marriage.  He  got  it  from  his  job.48 

The  women's  movement  has  focused  considerable  attention 
on  the  role  of  work  in  life,  and  because  of  the  kinds  of  dissatis- 
fying jobs  they  have  held  traditionally,  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect women  to  be  speaking  out  more  forcefully  on  the  quality 
of  working  life. 

What  is  the  quality  of  working  life  for  women  in  the  labor 
force?  The  job  of  secretary  is  perhaps  symbolic  of  the  status  of 
female  employment  in  this  country,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively.  There  are  9  million  secretaries  and  they  com- 
pose nearly  one-third  of  the  nation's  female  workforce.  Judy 
Klemesrud  has  written  that  the  secretary  is  often  stereotyped  as 
a  "gum-chewing  sex  kitten;  husband  hunter;  miniskirted  ding-a- 
ling;  slow-witted  pencil  pusher;  office  go-fer  ['go-fer  coffee,' 
etc.];  reliable  old  shoe."  49  Certainly,  many  secretaries  have  very 
poor  jobs  by  the  accepted  standards  of  job  satisfaction.  Typists, 
in  particular,  have  low  status,  little  autonomy,  little  opportu- 
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nity  for  growth,  and  receive  low  pay.  In  many  instances  (in 
typing  pools,  for  example),  the  typist  is  viewed  as  little  more 
than  an  appendage  to  the  machine  she  operates.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  women  and  work  extend  far  beyond  just  this  one  often 
unrewarding  job. 

Much  of  the  work  that  women  currently  do  outside  their 
homes  deflates  their  self-images.  The  majority  of  the  worst 
white-collar  jobs  probably  are  held  by  women:  keypunch  oper- 
ators, telephone  company  operators,  and  clerical  workers. 
Women  are  also  over-represented  on  assembly-lines — the  worst 
jobs  in  the  economy.  Yet,  as  the  Survey  of  Working  Conditions 
showed,  women  tend  to  derive  the  same  satisfaction  as  men  do 
from  the  intrinsic  rewards  of  work — when  they  are  available. 
The  Survey  also  found,  however,  that  women  are  nearly  twice 
as  likely  as  men  to  express  negative  attitudes  toward  their  pres- 
ent jobs.  The  cause  of  this  dissatisfaction  seems  to  lie  in  the 
discrepancy  between  women's  high  expectations  about  work 
and  the  actual  low  social  and  economic  statuses  of  their  jobs. 
Education  is  another  important  variable.  A  recent  study  of  The 
Quality  of  Life  shows  that  college  educated  women  are  most 
jhappy  if  they  have  jobs,  and  less  happy  if  they  don't  (presuma- 
bly because  they  tend  to  have  more  interesting  jobs);  married 
women  without  college  educations  are  not  necessarily  less  happy 
if  they  don't  have  jobs  (presumably  because  of  the  less  interest- 
ing jobs  that  are  available  to  them).50 

Keeping  these  factors  in  mind,  we  can  turn  to  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  work  in  the  lives  of  women.  The  most  important  fact 
is  that  almost  all  women  are  working  unless  they  are  disabled. 
Some  work  in  the  market  for  pay;  others  work  in  the  home;  and 
many  do  both.  In  what  follows,  we  will  first  look  at  the  social 
and  economic  factors  relating  to  job  satisfaction  for  women  in 
the  market  and  then  briefly  examine  home  work. 

Women  in  the  Labor  Force  It  is  necessary  to  understand  some 
of  the  psychological  obstacles  that  have  thwarted  women  in 
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their  attempts  to  be  successful,  effective,  and  satisfied  partici- 
pants in  their  work.  One  of  the  major  barriers  to  the  full  utili- 
zation of  women  in  the  labor  force  has  been  the  perpetuation 
of  myths  and  fallacious  generalizations  about  women  as  a  group. 
Most  of  these  myths  are  based  on  traditional  concepts  about 
women  which  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  validity  or  rele- 
vance. The  factual  basis  for  many  of  these  myths  has  been 
challenged  by  statistical  measures. 

For  example,  marriage  and  the  attendant  child  bearing  and 
rearing  are  often  seen  as  preventing  a  woman  from  working  or 
as  having  unproductive  consequences  for  the  job  itself  due  to 
excessive  absenteeism  or  a  high  turnover  rate.  According  to 
national  statistics,  of  the  female  workforce,  which  numbered 
31.5  million  in  1970,  four  out  of  ten  women  were  mothers.51 
Of  these  working  mothers,  36  percent  have  children  under  the 
age  of  six.  A  Public  Health  Service  survey  of  work  time  lost  due 
to  illness  or  injury  revealed  that  women  lost  on  the  average 
5.6  days  as  compared  to  5.3  for  men.  The  available  statistics  on 
labor  turnover  indicate  that  net  differences  for  men  and  women 
were  also  small.  In  1968,  the  monthly  quit  rates  averaged  2.2 
percent  for  males  and  2.6  for  females  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries while  median  years  on  current  jobs  were  equal  to  4.8  for 
males  and  2.4  for  females.52  While  it  is  true  that  many  women 
leave  work  for  childbirth,  this  absence  is  temporary  for  the 
majority  of  them.  And,  despite  the  break  in  employment,  the 
average  woman  worker  has  a  worklife  expectancy  of  25  years. 
The  single  woman  worker  averages  45  years  in  the  labor  force, 
as  compared  with  43  years  for  the  male.53  c^e 

Where  an  individual  employer's  statistics  reflect  significantly 
higher  turnover  rates  or  absenteeism,  it  may  be  because  he  re- 
stricts  his  employment  of  women  to  clerical  and  other  low- 
status  jobs.  Shorter  job  tenure  for  women  can  clearly  be  re- 
lated to  the  employment  of  women  at  lower  levels  of  the  occu- 
pational scale  where  they  have  little  prospect  for  advancement 
or  job  satisfaction. 
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Prospects  for  advancement  for  women  employees  may  be  fur- 
ther curtailed  because  of  the  belief  that  neither  women  nor  men 
work  well  for  women  supervisors.  A  Department  of  Labor  sur- 
vey indicates  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  both  male  and  female 
respondents  (all  executives)  who  had  worked  for  women  held 
favorable  views  of  women  supervisors.  Nonetheless,  few  firms 
are  willing  to  invest  in  executive  training  programs  for  their  fe- 
male employees.  As  a  result,  women's  earnings  do  not  increase 
as  they  gain  additional  experience,  and  the  male-female  earn- 
ings gap  widens  with  age.  Even  more  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
this  kind  of  flat  "age-earnings  profile"  is  almost  as  characteristic 
of  career-oriented  women  who  work  continuously  as  it  is  for 
those  with  more  limited  work  experience.  Apparently,  these 
women  suffer  by  association  with  other  women  or  are  subjected 
to  "statistical  discrimination"  as  females. 

Sex-Typing  One  of  the  most  pervasive  and  consequential  of 
all  cultural  attitudes  relating  to  sex  concerns  occupational  sex- 
typing.  Occupational  sex-typing  occurs  when  a  large  majority 
of  those  in  an  occupation  are  of  one  sex,  and  when  there  is  an 
associated  normative  expectation  that  this  is  how  things  should 
be.  Characteristics  necessary  for  success  in  a  sex-typed  occupa- 
tion become  those  associated  with  either  a  male  or  female  role 
stereotype.  Thus,  occupations  for  women  are  found  closely 
linked  to  their  homemaking  role;  others  to  their  socialization 
as  men's  helpmates.  Conversely,  occupations  from  which  women 
are  excluded  tend  to  be  those  that  involve  "non-feminine"  pur- 
suits or  those  that  necessitate  supervision  of  other  employees. 
The  result  of  these  exclusionary  practices  is  to  crowd  women 
into  a  limited  number  of  jobs  where  the  pressures  of  excess 
supply  lowers  wages  below  the  level  that  would  otherwise  pre- 
vail. Women  become  secretaries,  schoolteachers,  waitresses,  and 
nurses,  while  men  become  plumbers,  doctors,  engineers,  and 
school  administrators.  Once  such  a  division  of  labor  becomes 
established,  it  tends  to  be  self-perpetuating  since  each  sex  is 
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socialized,  trained,  and  counseled  into  certain  jobs  and  not  into 
others. 

The  particular  division  of  labor  that  emerges  has  little  social 
or  economic  rationale.  What  is  "man's  work"  in  one  period  or 
place  may  become  "woman's  work"  under  different  circum- 
stances. For  example,  school  teaching,  telephone  operating,  and 
clerical  work  were  once  male  occupations  in  the  United  States. 
More  recently,  the  occupations  of  bank  teller  and  school  cross- 
ing guard  have  been  feminized.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  79  per- 
cent of  the  doctors,  37  percent  of  the  lawyers,  32  percent  of  the 
engineers,  and  76  percent  of  the  economists  are  female.54  Thus, 
cross-cultural  and  historical  materials  suggest  that  the  present 
occupational  structure  does  not  reflect  basic  and  unchanging 
differences  in  temperament  or  ability  between  the  sexes.  More 
important,  a  rather  extensive  body  of  evidence  shows  that  the 
present  division  of  labor  is  not  the  result  of  differences  in  the 
quality  or  the  demographic  composition  of  the  male  and  female 
labor  force.  Nor  are  there  important  differences  between  work- 
ing men  and  women  where  schooling,  age,  race,  and  geograph- 
ical distributions  are  concerned.55 

Economic  Disparities  With  these  social  considerations  in  mind, 
we  can  turn  to  several  economic  factors  relating  to  job  satis- 
faction for  women.  These  factors  include  wage  disparities,  lack 
of  incentives  for  participation  in  the  labor  force,  and  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  women. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  differences  in  earnings  of  men 
and  women  are  quite  large.  In  1955,  the  average  female  em- 
ployee earned  64  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  a  similarly  em- 
ployed man;  and  by  1970,  she  took  home  only  59  percent  as 
much.  This  wage  disparity  is  reflected  in  a  more  tangible  sense 
in  the  figures  for  saleswork  in  the  United  States  for  1970.  In  the 
sales  field,  women  averaged  $4,188  versus  $9,790  earned  by 
similarly  employed  salesmen.56  (A  good  part  of  this  discrepancy 
is  due  to  differences  in  proportion  of  year  worked.  For  exam- 
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pie,  only  25  percent  of  women  sales  workers  were  employed 
full-year,  full-time  in  1969,  as  compared  to  68  percent  of  male 
sales  workers.) 

While  strides  to  correct  pay  discrepancies  have  been  made 
through  equal  pay  legislation,  many  economists  dismiss  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  approach,  pointing  out  that  discrimination 
against  women  more  often  takes  the  form  of  job  segregation 
rather  than  unequal  pay;  that  is,  women  are  being  penalized 
not  so  much  by  being  underpaid  as  by  being  underutilized. 
While  this  is  the  case  more  often  than  not,  courts  that  have  de- 
fined equal  work  as  that  which  is  "substantially"  equal  have 
ruled  that  $44i/£  million  in  back  wages  are  due  to  over  108,000 
employees  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.57 

Government  is  quite  appropriately  reluctant  to  intervene  in 
matters  involving  family  life.  Consequently,  those  responsible 
for  public  policy  have  often  shied  away  from  taking  a  stand  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  women  working.  Yet  the  issue  has  a  way 
of  coming  in  the  back  door,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  truly  neutral  policy.  For  example,  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  adequate  day  care  facilities  has  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting many  women  who  would  wish  to  enter  the  labor  force 
from  doing  so.  At  present,  only  2%  of  the  children  of  working 
mothers  are  in  group  care  institutions  (day  care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  and  after-school  centers).  It  is  likely  that  many  more 
women  would  enter  the  labor  force  if  suitable,  inexpensive 
child  care  facilities  were  available.  But  government  subsidies 
could  tend  to  create  a  bias  in  favor  of  institutionalized  as  op- 
posed to  other  types  of  care.  This  is  a  problem  because  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  what  the  long-range  effects  are  on  a  child  raised  in  a 
day  care  setting  without  the  influence  of  either  parent.  In 
Sweden,  for  example,  the  government  is  considering  ways  in 
which  reductions  in  working  hours  could  best  be  distributed 
over  the  working  week  so  that  husbands  as  well  as  wives  could 
participate  more  fully  in  child  care  and  other  household  tasks.58 

In  addition  to  such  disincentives  for  participation,  another 
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area  of  Federal  policy  that  is  of  concern  to  women  is  female 
unemployment.  Significantly,  11%  of  all  families  in  the  U.S.  in 
1967  were  headed  by  females,  the  majority  of  whom  were  in  the 
labor  force.59  The  unemployment  rate  of  this  group  was  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  rate  for  married  men.  It  is  sometimes 
suggested  or  implied  that  unemployment  among  women  is  less 
serious  than  it  is  among  men — these  figures  for  mother-headed 
households  belie  such  assumptions.  It  is  true  that  many  mar- 
ried women  are  "secondary  workers"  in  the  sense  that  their  in- 
come is  additional  to,  and  much  smaller  than,  their  husband's. 
Yet  86  percent  of  all  working  wives  had  husbands  earning  less 
than  $10,000  per  annum.  In  1966,  61  percent  had  husbands 
earning  less  than  $7,000.  Most  women  work,  then,  for  economic 
reasons,  not  just  for  "pin  money."  60  They  work  to  secure  addi- 
tional income  to  provide  their  families  with  a  car,  home,  or 
college  educations  that  could  not  otherwise  be  afforded.  The 
average  woman  worker  is  a  secretary  who  increases  family  in- 
come by  about  25%,  and  this  permits  many  lower-middle-class 
families  to  achieve  middle-class  status,  something  the  husband 
could  not  achieve  for  his  family  on  his  own.  Sociologically  as 
well  as  economically,  this  is  an  important  fact:  It  means  that 
women  in  white-collar  jobs  are  quite  often  married  to  men  who 
are  in  blue-collar  jobs.  The  effect  of  this  status  differential 
within  the  family  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  helps  to  explain 
why  many  men  oppose  women  working.  For  blue-collar  men, 
far  more  than  white-collar  men,  retain  strong  beliefs  about  the 
"division  of  labor"  between  the  sexes.  A  wife  who  works  at  a 
higher-paid  job  than  her  blue-collar  husband  damages  his  self- 
esteem  because  he  feels  he  has  failed  as  a  breadwinner.  Re- 
search shows  that  both  partners  are  lower  in  marriage  happiness 
if  the  wife  works  out  of  necessity  rather  thanlf  she  works  by 
choice.  In  addition,  it  has  been  found  that  among  male  blue- 
collar"  workers,  discontent  with  life  is  highest  for  those  whose 
wives  were  also  working.61  One  way  out  of  this  unhappy  di- 
lemma is  to  work  toward  the  elimination  of  sex,  class,  and  role 
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stereotypes  which  damage  the  self-esteem  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  working  class. 

Women's  status  as  "secondary  workers"  is  largely  the  result  of 
their  roles  as  mothers  and  their  lower  earnings.  Ironically,  if 
there  were  less  sex  bias  in  employment  opportunities,  women's 
income  would  less  frequently  be  "the  marginal  income,"  and 
there  would  probably  be  greater  concern  about  their  unemploy- 
ment rates,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  self-supporting  women,  fe- 
male family-heads,  and  families  dependent  on  the  wife's  earn- 
ings would  be  in  a  much  less  precarious  position  than  is  now  the 
case. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  unemployment  among 
women  deserves  more  serious  attention.  Women  face  substan- 
tially higher  unemployment  rates  than  men.  (The  respective 
rates  were  4.7  and  2.8  in  1969  and  6.9  and  5.3  in  1971.)  Signifi- 
cantly, economists  have  shown  that  the  greater  the  dispersion 
of  unemployment  rates  in  an  economy,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
achieve  acceptable  trade-offs  between  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Thus,  any  policy  that  reduced  this  dispersion  (even  if  it 
did  not  change  the  average  unemployment  rate)  would  decrease 
the  rate  of  inflation  associated  with  that  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. Also,  the  division  of  jobs  into  male  and  female  categories 
reduces  the  efficiency  of  making  placements  and  thereby  raises 
the  levels  of  unemployment  and  unfilled  jobs. 

Working  at  Home  Although  more  and  more  women  are  seek- 
ing paid  employment,  the  majority  of  the  female  population  of 
working  age  is  still  engaged  in  "keeping  house."  It  has  been 
estimated  that  working  women  spend  an  average  of  40  hours 
per  week  on  housework  which,  when  added  to  their  market 
work,  means  that  they  probably  end  up  doing  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  society's  total  work  (paid  and  unpaid)  during  a 
given  year  than  men.62 

Juanita  Kreps  calculates  that  the  1960  GNP  would  have  in- 
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creased  by  $105  billion,  or  by  over  one-sixth,  if  all  homemaking 
wives  (aged  18  and  over)  without  preschool  children  had  been 
employed  outside  the  home.63  Although  she  does  not  claim  that 
these  women  would  make  any  greater  productive  contribution 
in  the  market  than  they  do  in  the  home,  she  does  suggest  that 
our  failure  to  include  the  value  of  housewives'  services  in  the 
gross  national  income  may  have  important  consequences  for  the 
social  status  attached  to  this  occupation.  There  are  two  conse- 
quences of  this  situation.  First,  women  may  choose  market  over 
nonmarket  work  because  they — and  others — undervalue  the 
latter,  and  this  may  lead  to  a  misallocation  of  resources  between 
the  two  activities.  Second,  women  with  little  or  no  alternative 
source  of  income  may  be  forced  to  work  even  when  society  might 
benefit  more  from  their  nonmarket  activities.  Thus,  subsidies 
to  AFDC  mothers  could  well  be  justified  as  payments  for  non- 
market  work  rather  than  as  a  dole  in  lieu  of  "work." 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  women  have  consistently  been  rele- 
gated to  the  lower-paying,  lower-status  jobs  in  the  money  econ- 
omy. Their  actual  contribution  to  the  economy  is  far  below  what 
could  reasonably  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  their  education, 
abilities,  and  work  experience.  The  occupational  status  of 
women  is  the  major  symptom  of  an  opportunity  structure  that 
is  much  more  limiting  for  women  than  for  men.  And,  work  in 
the  home  is  not  considered  to  be  "real  work"  by  society. 

How  can  these  situations  be  remedied?  Equal  employment 
opportunity  legislation  may  be  of  significance,  especially  when 
it  involves  affirmative  action  programs  that  require  employers 
to  take  the  initiative  in  recruiting  and  promoting  women  in  all 
types  of  work,  prohibit  sex  segregating  ads,  and  concentrate  on 
eliminating  discriminatory  patterns  and  practices.  However, 
additional  programs  must  be  designed  to  cope  with  institutional 
sexism,  not  just  individual  prejudice.  Many  of  our  present  laws 
and  court  procedures  help  protect  women  against  overt  acts  of 
exclusion,  but  they  are  of  little  use  in  eliminating  customary 
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patterns  of  behavior  and  cultural  stereotypes  that  limit  opportu- 
nities for  all  but  the  most  aggressive  of  a  discriminated-against 
group. 

A  serious  concern  over  the  job  satisfaction  of  women  workers 
indicates  the  need:  (1)  to  change  the  cultural  stereotypes  about 
the  character  of  females,  (2)  to  achieve  mobility  and  earnings 
parity  between  the  sexes,  (3)  to  substantially  advance  the  op- 
portunities for  voluntary  participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
force,  (4)  to  eliminate  traditional  factors  that  denigrate  women 
who  work  by  choice  in  the  money  economy  without  building 
new  pressures  that  denigrate  women  who  freely  choose  work  in 
the  home,  and  (5)  to  redesign  the  jobs  of  women  and  men  to 
make  them  more  intrinsically  rewarding. 

Older  Workers  and  Retirement 

In  1900,  two-thirds  of  American  men  who  were  65  years  of  age 
and  older  were  working.  By  1971,  the  figure  had  dropped  to  one- 
fourth,  with  a  smaller  proportion  on  a  year-round,  full-time 
basis.  For  most  of  the  members  of  this  age  group  today,  we  ex- 
pect and  often  require  them  to  retire. 

To  some  extent,  humane  considerations  have  been  important 
in  this  uncoupling  of  the  older  person  from  the  workforce.  Be- 
cause much  of  the  labor  in  the  early  and  middle  stages  of  the 
industrial  revolution  consisted  of  heavy,  physical  effort  over  a 
long  workday  and  workweek,  relief  through  retirement  became 
a  desirable  goal.  The  same  humaneness  is  to  be  found  today  in 
the  efforts  to  secure  relief  from  the  psychological  burden  of  rou- 
tine, monotonous,  and  fragmented  jobs.  In  this  view,  retirement 
is  one  of  several  escapes  from  work;  short  workdays  and  work- 
weeks, and  longer  or  more  numerous  holidays  are  others. 

But  other  factors  appear  to  have  played  a  much  stronger  and 
pervasive  part  in  the  reduction  of  employment  opportunities 
for  older  Americans: 

1 .  The  Great  Depression  drastically  reduced  the  total  demand 
for  employable  persons.  During  this  period,  retirement,  through 
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Social  Security  benefits,  became  a  conventional  tool  for  dealing 
with  our  unemployment  problem  by  eliminating  part  of  the 
population  from  the  competition  for  scarce  jobs.  In  recent  years, 
when  unemployment  has  never  fallen  below  3.5%  of  the  civilian 
labor  force,  pension  plans  have  become  a  primary  means  for 
distributing  an  inadequate  amount  of  work. 

2.  The  number  of  elderly  has  expanded,  along  with  their  per- 
centage of  the  population.  Between  1940  and  1970,  the  number 
of  people  65  years  of  age  and  older  increased  from  9  million  to 
20  million,  and  from  6.8%  to  9.9%  of  the  population.  In  earlier 
years,  high  death  rates  kept  their  numbers  and  percentage  down. 

3.  Attitudes  toward  the  past — and  the  elderly  are  the  living 
repositories  of  the  past — changed  markedly,  downgrading  the 
contributions  and  perceived  value  of  the  aged.  "Industrial  so- 
ciety," J.  H.  Plumb  writes,  "unlike  the  commercial,  craft,  and 
agrarian  societies  which  it  replaces,  does  not  need  the  past.  Its 
intellectual  and  emotional  orientation  is  towards  change  rather 
than  conservation,  towards  exploitation  and  consumption.  The 
new  methods,  new  processes,  new  forms  of  living  of  scientific  and 
industrial  society  have  no  sanction  in  the  past  and  no  roots  in 
it."  64  This  emphasis  on  novelty,  concomitant  with  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  change  has  been  introduced,  as  Alvin  Toffler  notes 
in  Future  Shock,  has  led  to  a  "throw-away"  culture.  The  aged 
are  one  of  our  "throw-aways." 

4.  The  industrial  revolution  required  workers  to  be  highly 
mobile  and  not  to  be  bound  to  any  specific  locale  or  set  of  tra- 
ditions. Housing  and  transportation  policies  were  joined  to 
that  need,  thereby  giving  impetus  to  the  nuclearization  of  the 
American  family  and  the  demise  of  the  three-generation  house- 
hold. The  elderly  and  their  problems  could  then  be  subsumed 
under  what  Philip  Slater  calls  our  "Toilet  Assumption,"  which 
is  "the  notion  that  unwanted  matter,  unwanted  difficulties,  un- 
wanted complexities  and  obstacles  will  disappear  if  they  are  re- 
moved from  our  immediate  field  of  vision.  .  .  .  We  throw  the 
aged  and  psychotics  into  institutional  holes  where  they  cannot 
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be  seen.  .  .  .  Our  approach  to  social  problems  is  to  decrease 
their  visibility.  .  .  .  When  these  discarded  problems  rise  to  the 
surface  again  ...  we  react  as  if  a  sewer  had  backed  up."  65  In 
large  measure,  then,  we  stopped  caring.  When  the  sewer  backed 
up,  we  assuaged  our  guilt  with  a  few  piecemeal,  inadequate 
bureaucratic  responses.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  social  ma- 
neuver we  have  undertaken  has  been  to  enforce  a  certain  degree 
of  filial  responsibility  through  payroll  taxes  for  Social  Security. 
Although  benefits  for  the  elderly  are  a  function  of  what  they  and 
their  employers  have  contributed,  they  are  only  loosely  so;  the 
system  definitely  entails  a  significant  redistribution  of  funds 
from  "their  children"  to  the  elderly. 

5.  We  have  come  to  associate  aging  per  se  as  an  unqualified 
sign  of  decreasing  work  and  training  capacity,  without  regard 
for  the  heterogeneity  of  the  60-plus  age  group  and  in  ignorance 
of  new  and  special  work  arrangements  and  retraining  tech- 
niques. 

Because  we  have  been  little  concerned  with  (or  blind  to)  the 
effects  of  these  changes  in  our  treatment  of  and  attitudes  to- 
ward the  elderly,  we  have  not  bothered  to  collect  very  much 
systematic  information  about  the  effects.  We  have  ignored  their 
contribution  to  the  present  level  of  our  economy,  and  we  value 
the  economic  contributions  of  the  retired  elderly  at  nearly  zero. 
Only  their  political  value  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  has 
risen;  hence,  the  large  increases  in  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
and  several  favorable  tax  breaks  in  recent  years.  These  non-work 
measures  undoubtedly  relieve  the  economic  hardship  of  grow- 
ing old  in  a  society  where  filial  responsibility  is  largely  a  matter 
of  governmental  decree.  But  none  substitutes  for  the  basic  nu- 
trient of  work — increasingly  important  because  of  the  decline  in 
strong  family  relationships — namely,  the  visible  assurance  that 
one  is  needed.  It  is  somewhat  absurd  to  spend  billions  in  bio- 
medical research  to  enable  people  to  live  longer,  while  simul- 
taneously making  that  living  more  onerous,  financially  as  well 
as  psychologically.  The  least  that  could  be  done  is  to  make  "re- 
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tirement"  an  option,  provide  substitute  activities,  and  remove 
obstacles  to  part-time  employment. 

What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  elderly  is  not  obvious. 
Without  an  economic  catastrophe,  we  are  unlikely  to  return  to 
the  three-generation  household.  But  we  are  undergoing  an 
agonizing  reassessment  of  the  value  of  technology  and  economic 
growth  in  conjunction  with  "quality  of  life"  issues.  Should 
technology  and  its  incessant  preoccupation  with  novelty  be 
devalued,  and  conservation  rise  in  value,  the  aged  may  benefit. 
Should  the  interest  in  "job  satisfaction"  take  hold  and  spread 
widely  and  rapidly,  the  relationship  between  such  satisfaction 
and  longevity  (plus  the  evident  desire  to  reduce  population 
growth  through  a  reduction  in  births)  would  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  elderly  people  in  our  population  beyond  current 
projections.  If  this  occurs,  the  need  to  keep  people  in  the  labor 
force  beyond  the  current  "normal"  age  of  retirement  will  be- 
come even  more  acute. 

But  of  all  these  forces,  the  future  of  one  is  most  crucial — the 
total  demand  for  workers.  So  long  as  total  demand  oscillates  in 
the  range  of  the  last  two  decades,  the  65  and  older  cohort  will 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  and  will  continue  to  be  denied 
the  economic  and  psychological  rewards  of  work.  So  much  is 
predicated  on  the  expansion  in  demand  for  workers,  not  only  for 
the  older  members  of  our  society  but  for  others,  that  without  an 
extraordinary  change  in  employment  policy,  the  possibilities  of 
employment  for  the  elderly  are  slim.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
for  hopes  to  be  realized  unless  policy  moves  toward  making  the 
total  demand  for  workers  equivalent  to  the  total  demand  for 
jobs. 

Retirement  Retirement  at  age  65  (now  optional  at  age  62)  is 
an  artifact  of  Social  Security  laws.  Over  time,  however,  this  spe- 
cific age  has  acquired  certain  conveniences,  which  has  led  to  its 
adoption  as  a  "normal"  retirement  age  because: 
— It  enables  employers  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  older 
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workers  gracefully.  The  administrative  difficulties  of  selectively 
firing  older,  often  "faithful,"  workers  are  thereby  avoided. 
— It  enables  older  workers  to  salvage  more  of  their  self-respect 
when  they  are  members  of  a  class  that  is  cut  loose  by  compulsion 
from  the  workforce  than  they  would  if  they  were  individually 
removed.  Retirement,  therefore,  is  socially  acceptable. 
— It  enables  younger  workers  to  look  forward  to  advancement 
and  to  the  perquisites  enjoyed  by  older  workers  in  a  system  that 
shows  preferment  to  seniority.  Thus,  retirement  presumably  re- 
moves some  of  the  obstacles  to  "upward  mobility." 

Despite  the  advantages  of  each  of  these,  they  are  conveniences 
only — conveniences  that  ossify  the  structure  of  work  as  it  has 
emerged  from  the  industrial  revolution.  They  do  not  automati- 
cally mean  that  the  present  retirement  system  is  beneficial  for 
all  concerned. 

The  lack  of  satisfaction  with  work — and  the  concurrent  need 
to  distribute  a  total  amount  of  work  among  a  larger  number  of 
people  eligible  for  work — has  led  to  a  trend  of  ever-earlier  re- 
tirement.66 The  United  Auto  Workers  have  gained  a  provision 
in  which  workers  with  30  years  of  work  and  who  have  reached  an 
age  of  58  may  retire.  Confirming  observations  on  the  relative 
dissatisfactions  of  unskilled  versus  skilled  labor,  nearly  twice  as 
many  unskilled  than  skilled  chose  early  retirement.  At  General 
Motors,  out  of  20,000  eligible,  13.5%  chose  to  retire,  16%  among 
the  unskilled  and  9%  among  the  skilled.  Among  steelworkers 
similar  results  were  reported.67 

Among  those  who  have  retired,  one  finds  that  a  sizable  minor- 
ity— one-third  in  a  1965  Harris  poll — find  their  retirement  satis- 
factions below  expectations.  Among  the  dissatisfied  retirees,  fi- 
nancial problems  loomed  as  the  greatest  source  of  dissatisfaction 
(40%),  while  more  than  20%  were  unhappy  about  the  loss  of  a 
work  role.  In  another  study,  reluctant  retirees  were  much  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  their  work  role  than  those  who  had 
retired  willingly.68  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  reluctant 
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retirees  consisted  of  those  men  and  women  who  had  become  dis- 
couraged looking  for  work  and,  at  age  62,  grasped  the  only  straw 
available  to  them— reduced  Social  Security  benefits.  The  lack  of 
available  work,  age  discrimination,  and  the  fact  that  older 
workers  sometimes  are  "pension  liabilities/'  had  contributed  to 
their  inability  to  find  work. 

The  thrust  toward  "early"  retirement  calls  into  doubt  the 
very  meaning  of  "retirement."  For  one  thing,  the  earlier  the  re- 
tirement, the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  worker  will  be  content  with 
pasturage,  and  the  more  likely  that  "change  of  occupation"  will 
be  one  of  the  meanings  of  "retirement."  For  example,  early  "re- 
tired" steelworkers  are  opening  citrus  groves  in  Florida  and 
cheese  factories  in  Wisconsin.  Certainly,  a  man  who  entered  the 
armed  services  at  age  18  and  "retires"  at  age  38  is  not  about  to 
occupy  himself  with  shuffleboard  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  with 
80-year-old  playmates.  And  recent  analysis  of  census  data  indi- 
cates that  older  men  increasingly  do  not  and  will  not  want  to 
retire  at  age  65. 69  However,  independent  income  acquired  from 
a  pension,  plus  the  availability  of  work,  can  combine  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  "retired"  workers,  and,  potentially  at 
least,  enhance  their  satisfaction  with  life. 

Pension  Plans  The  rub  is,  of  course,  can  they  in  fact  acquire  a 
deferred,  non-trivial  income,  and  will  there  be  jobs  available  to 
which  they  can  turn?  The  latter  largely  depends,  as  noted 
earlier,  on  national  employment  policies;  the  former  depends 
on  the  realizable  benefits  of  pension  plans. 

Social  Security  pensions  (OASDI)  provide  the  major  under- 
pinning for  deferred  income  among  most  workers.  In  recent 
decades,  however,  private  pension  plans  have  grown  markedly. 
The  main  reasons  for  this  growth  appear  to  be:  the  desire  to 
supplement  income  from  Social  Security;  wage  freezes  in  World 
War  II  that  transferred  demands  from  present  income  to  fu- 
ture income;  and  the  more  flexible  provisions  of  private  pen- 
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sions,  especially  with  respect  to  early  retirement,  than  in  Social 
Security.  Today,  the  assets  of  private  pension  plans  are  worth 
about  $150  billion. 

The  rapid  growth  in  private  pension  "coverage"  has,  how- 
ever, tapered  off  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  employed  has  exceeded  the  rate  of  new 
additions  to  pension  plans.70  Hence,  it  is  unlikely  that  current 
policies  and  trends  will  lead  in  the  near  future  to  the  participa- 
tion of  most  workers  in  such  plans. 

The  major  problems  workers  are  having  with  private  pen- 
sions are: 

1 .  Most  workers  are  not  "covered"  by  private  pension  plans; 
only  about  35%  are  participating  now.71 

2.  Most  workers  who  are  theoretically  "covered"  will  not  re- 
ceive any  benefits,  and  some  of  the  remainder  will  receive  re- 
duced benefits  because  of  the  mismatch  between  their  work  ex- 
perience (e.g.,  years  in  the  same  job)  and  the  requirements  of 
their  plans.  More  than  70%  will  very  likely  forfeit  their  bene- 
fits.72 

3.  Some  workers  are  victimized  by  such  sinister  practices  as 
being  fired  just  before  they  are  eligible  to  receive  benefits  or 
through  hanky-panky  played  with  pension  funds  in  mergers,  as 
well  as  by  mismanagement,  bankruptcies,  and  the  like.73 

4.  Most  pension  plans  that  give  workers  rights  to  benefits  prior 
to  their  retirement  require  1 1  or  more  years  of  continuous  em- 
ployment with  the  same  employer,  in  addition  to  meeting  cer- 
tain age  requirements.  But  data  on  job  tenure  show  that  fewer 
than  50%  of  working  men  have  a  tenure  of  10  or  more  years 
until  they  are  over  the  age  of  45,  while  no  more  than  62%  of  any 
age  group  works  10  years  or  more  for  the  same  employer.  For 
women,  only  in  the  age  group  65-69  do  we  find  slightly  more 
than  50%  working  for  10  or  more  years  continuously  for  the 
same  employer.  In  other  words,  private  pension  plans  are  so 
constructed  that  most  workers  will  not  benefit  from  them. 

5.  The  types  of  jobs  that  women  and  minorities  hold,  and  the 
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shorter  duration  of  their  employment  on  the  average  for  any 
particular  employer,  means  that  their  access  to  private  pension 
plans  is  less,  and  their  forfeiture  rate  greater,  than  the  average 
for  white  male  employees. 

6.  The  forfeiture  of  private  pension  benefits  is  largely  a  func- 
tion of  the  fact  that  most  workers  cannot  accumulate  their  pen- 
sion plan  "credits" — i.e.,  they  do  not  work  long  enough  for  one 
employer  to  obtain  a  right  in  part  or  all  of  the  plan's  benefits 
(the  rights  are  not  "vested"  in  them);  and  they  cannot  take  their 
"credits"  from  job  to  job,  as  they  do  under  Social  Security — i.e., 
their  plans  are  not  "portable."  There  are  exceptions  to  the  lat- 
ter, most  notably  in  the  pension  plan  for  teachers  (TIAA)  and 
in  certain  of  the  building  trades. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  problems  in  both  private  and  public 
(governmental)  pensions,  but  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  with 
them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  disentangling  all  the  problems 
of  pensions  is  no  mean  task. 

All  in  all,  what  the  enumerated  problems  boil  down  to  is  that 
a  minority  of  workers  are  able  to  participate  in  private  pension 
plans;  a  minority  of  those  who  do  participate  will  actually  re- 
ceive any  or  full  benefits;  women  and  minorities  are  especially 
discriminated  against;  and,  as  workers  near  the  tenure  and  age 
requirements  of  most  pension  plans,  they  are  faced  with  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  remain  in  their  jobs,  which  tends  to  reduce 
their  mobility  and  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  economy. 

The  combination  of  a  movement  toward  early  retirement, 
the  use  of  early  retirement  to  change  occupations,  and  the  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  the  workforce  that  can  avail  itself  of 
this  opportunity  foreshadow  largescale  demands  for  changes  in 
the  pension  system  of  the  Nation.  Should  jobs  become  more 
plentiful,  and  the  demands  for  job  satisfaction  affirmed,  then 
employers  will  not  be  able  to  retain  older  workers  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  a  loss  of  pension  rights — that  would  be  intolera- 
ble to  the  workers.  Moreover,  the  employers  will  be  able  to 
achieve  their  objective — of  low  turnover — through  job  satisfac- 
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tion  rather  than  through  a  feared  loss  of  economic  security. 
Much  earlier  vesting  and  the  ability  to  carry  pension  "credits" 
from  job  to  job  will  undoubtedly  be  demanded  by  workers,  the 
first  to  increase  economic  security  and  the  second  to  increase 
mobility.  Together  with  early  retirement,  earlier  vesting  and 
portability  would  increase  the  number  of  people  who  could 
supplement  earned  income  from  another  occupation. 

The  achievement  of  such  objectives  will  not  be  easy.  The 
main  problem  with  increasing  the  number  of  workers  who 
would  receive  benefits  through  vesting  and  portability  is  that 
benefits  might  be  reduced  to  trivial  levels,  or  costs  might  be 
driven  up  to  intolerable  levels.  This  issue — a  complex  one — 
revolves  around  the  distribution  of  income  over  a  lifetime  (how 
much  to  set  aside  for  later  use,  by  forced  or  voluntary  means), 
and  the  distribution  of  work  in  our  society. 

But  earlier  vesting  and  portability  would  clearly  reduce  in- 
equities in  the  existing  private  pension  plans  and  enhance  the 
worker's  ability  to  change  occupations — to  be  freed  from  a  job 
that  keeps  him  only  because  it  holds  out  a  promise  of  economic 
security.  Perhaps  the  financing  problem  mentioned  above  could 
be  resolved  by  greatly  enlarging  profit  sharing  (see  Chapter  6), 
by  devoting  a  significant  portion  of  the  worker's  share  in  the 
profits  to  deferred  income,  and  altering  the  tax  laws  to  permit 
individuals  other  than  the  self-employed  to  deduct  contribu- 
tions to  their  pension  plans.  An  alternative  to  making  these 
marked  improvements  in  private  pensions  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  private  pensions  by  liberalizing  the  benefits  and 
retirement  provisions  of  Social  Security — a  position  that  has 
many  proponents.  The  pros  and  cons  are  much  too  elaborate  to 
be  detailed  here. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  report,  the  objectives — earlier 
vesting  and  portability — are  attractive  because:  (1)  they  would 
help  shift  the  emphasis  in  jobs  to  their  satisfaction  as  a  means 
of  retaining  employees,  by  removing  the  threat  of  losing  a  pen- 
sion; (2)  they  would  improve  the  negotiating  position  of  older 
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workers  ei  ther  where  they  work  or  elsewhere;  and  (3)  they  would 
reduce  the  hkelihood,  perhaps  eliminate  it,  that  anyone  would 
be  condemned  to  a  really  unsatisfying  job  for  a  lifetime.  Remov- 
ing the  impediments  to  vesting  and  portability  would,  finally, 
help  open  the  course  through  which  a  new  conception  of  retire- 
ment—"changing  occupations"— may  flow. 


WORK  AND  HEALTH 


Public  concern  for  health  in  the  United  States  is  demonstrated 
by  the  following:  (1)  the  $70  billion-plus  annual  expenditure 
on  medical  care,  (2)  the  recent  legislation  calling  for  a  large 
expansion  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  other  medical  care 
personnel,  (3)  greatly  increased  expenditures  for  cancer  re- 
search, and  (4)  the  existence  of  a  half-dozen  proposals  for  na- 
tional health  insurance  on  the  Congressional  agenda.  There  is 
one  major  fallacy  with  these  efforts:  health  and  medical  care 
are  not  synonymous.  While  it  may  be  a  worthwhile  objective  in 
itself  to  improve  the  quality  and  distribution  of  medical  care, 
the  confusion  of  medical  care  with  health  detracts  attention 
from  the  separable  and  more  important  goal  of  improving 
health.  Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that  if  improving  health 
is  truly  a  national  goal,  we  should  make  a  decided  shift  in  our 
attention  away  from  medical  care  institutions.  This  report  fo- 
cuses on  work,  but  the  environment,  housing,  nutrition,  and 
the  uglification  of  our  cities  and  roadways  are  clearly  other 
places  to  look  for  means  to  improve  health. 

Improvements  in  work  hold  out  opportunities  for  avoiding 
jphysical  and  mental  illness  and  thereby  avoiding  medical  care 
bills — one  of  the  most  inflationary  of  all  bills  in  the  American 
economy.  The  brief  data  presented  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
report,  on  occupational  health  and  safety,  illustrate  the  point. 
There  we  referred  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  avoidable 
work-related  illnesses  and  injuries.  Prevention  of  these  illnesses 
and  injuries  would  obviously  reduce  demand  for  medical  serv- 
ices, which  is  a  reasonable  alternative  to  the  prevailing  strategy 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  such  services.  But  even  if  this  eco- 
nomic relationship  were  not  obvious,  preserving  the  health  of 
workers  would  be  a  worthwhile  objective  in  itself. 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  opportunities  that 
reside  in  work  for  improving  physical  and  mental  health. 
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Work  and  Longevity 

In  an  impressive  15-year  study  of  aging,  the  strongest  pre- 
dictor of  longevity  was  work  satisfaction.1  The  second  best  pre- 
dictor was  overall  "happiness."  These  two  socio-psychological 
measures  predicted  longevity  better  than  a  rating  by  an  exam- 
ining physician  of  physical  functioning,  or  a  measure  of  the 
use  of  tobacco,  or  genetic  inheritance.  Controlling  these  other 
variables  statistically  did  not  alter  the  dominant  role  of  work 
satisfaction. 

Another  link  between  work  and  longevity  is  provided  by  an 
examination  of  the  Abkhasian  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
was  undertaken  by  anthropologist  Sula  Benet.2  In  1954,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  2.5%  of  the  Abkha- 
sians  were  90  years  of  age  or  older,  compared  with  0.1%  of  all 
Russians,  and  0.4%  of  Americans.  This  society  displays,  along 
with  other  traditional  societies,  a  close  social  system  and  the 
increasing  prestige  of  Abkhasians  with  age.  They  also  have,  as 
some  other  societies  do,  healthy  diets.  But  a  major  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  is  lifelong  work.  Abkhasians  at  the  age  of  100 
or  more  still  put  in  as  much  as  4  hours  a  day  on  their  farms. 
Benet  writes: 

Both  the  Soviet  medical  profession  and  the  Abkhasians  agree 
that  their  work  habits  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  longev- 
ity. The  doctors  say  that  the  way  Abkhasians  work  helps  the 
vital  organs  function  optimally.  The  Abkhasians  say,  "without 
rest,  a  man  cannot  work;  without  work,  the  rest  does  not  give 
you  any  benefit." 

The  opposite  of  the  Abkhasian  system  is  what  we  frequently 
find  in  the  United  States:  otherwise  healthy  elderly  Americans 
adopt  a  "sick  role,"  a  culturally  sanctioned  reason  for  admit- 
tance to  a  nursing  home,  when  the  real  reason  is  family  re- 
jection.3 Instead  of  a  respected  work  role,  we  provide  our  older 
citizens  with  a  sick  role  that  encourages  psychosomatic  illnesses 
and  excessive  use  of  the  medical  care  system — which  might 
better  be  called  in  this  instance  the  "tender  loving  care"  sys- 
tem. 
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Recent  research  in  Italy  has  established  a  link  between  ad- 
verse working  conditions  and  the  aging  process  itself.4  Al- 
though similar  studies  have  not  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
States,  the  Italian  findings  that  poor  working  conditions  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  "manner"  in  which  people  age  are  consistent 
with  other  things  we  know  about  work  and  aging.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  might  also  discuss  the  absurdity  of  investing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  physiological  and  chemical  research  aimed 
at  retarding  the  "aging  process"  while  simultaneously  encour- 
aging the  early  retirement  of  workers.  Unlike  the  Abkhasians, 
we  have  failed  to  pick  up  the  challenge  of  structuring  work 
duration  to  mesh  with  the  needs,  desires,  and  capacities  of  older 
persons.  The  effects  of  such  a  failure  are  often  tragic,  as  the 
following  case  study  illustrates: 

"Mr.  Winter"  single-handedly  ran  an  operation  that  nobody 
else  in  his  company  fully  understood,  nor  in  fact  cared  to  under- 
stand. As  Mr.  Winter  reached  his  64th  birthday,  a  bright  and 
talented  younger  man  was  assigned  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the 
complex  set  of  activities  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  could 
take  over  the  operation  and  the  old  master  could  benefit  from 
a  well  deserved  retirement.  Mr.  Winter  objected,  claiming  that 
he  did  not  want  to  retire,  but  the  company  had  rules.  Not  long 
after  retirement  a  substantial  change  in  Mr.  Winter  took  place. 
He  began  to  withdraw  from  people  and  to  lose  his  zest  for  life. 
Within  a  year  after  his  retirement  this  once  lively  and  produc- 
tive businessman  was  hospitalized,  diagnosed  as  having  a  senile 
psychosis.  Friends  from  work  and  even  family  soon  stopped  com- 
ing to  visit  as  they  could  evoke  no  response.  Mr.  Winter  was  a 
vegetable. 

About  two  years  after  the  apprentice  had  stepped  up  to  his 
new  position  of  responsibility  he  suddenly  died.  The  company 
found  itself  in  a  serious  predicament.  The  function  that  was 
vacated  was  essential  to  company  operations,  but  which  no  one 
else  in  the  company  could  effectively  perform.  A  decision  was 
made  to  approach  Mr.  Winter  and  see  if  he  could  pull  himself 
together  enough  to  carry  on  the  job  and  train  somebody  to  take 
over.  Four  of  his  closest  co-workers  were  sent  to  the  hospital. 
After  hours  of  trying,  one  of  the  men  finally  broke  through.  The 
idea  of  going  back  to  work  brought  the  first  sparkle  in  Mr.  Win- 
ter's eyes  in  2  years.  Within  a  few  days,  this  "vegetable"  was 
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operating  at  full  steam,  interacting  with  people  as  he  had  years 
before.6 

Why  is  job  satisfaction  perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  ex- 
tending the  length  of  life?  Other  factors  are  undoubtedly  im- 
portant—diet, exercise,  medical  care,  and  genetic  inheritance. 
But  research  findings  suggest  that  these  factors  may  account 
for  only  about  25%  of  the  risk  factors  in  heart  disease,  the 
major  cause  of  death.  That  is,  if  cholesterol,  blood  pressure, 
smoking,  glucose  level,  serum  uric  acid,  and  so  forth,  were  per- 
fectly controlled,  only  about  one-fourth  of  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease could  be  controlled.6  Although  research  on  this  problem 
has  not  led  to  conclusive  answers,  it  appears  that  work  role, 
work  conditions,  and  other  social  factors  may  contribute  heav- 
ily to  this  "unexplained"  75%  of  risk  factors.  As  Harry  Levin- 
son  writes,  such  a  finding  may  be  difficult  to  accept: 

Despite  having  learned  the  power  of  that  which  is  not  readily 
visible,  physicians  as  a  profession  have  not  caught  up  altogether 
with  other  powerful  non-visible,  toxic  agents,  namely,  feelings. 
It  seems  extremely  difficult  to  grasp  the  idea  that  feelings  are 
the  primary  participants  of  behavior  and  a  major  influence  in 
health  and  sickness.7 

Heart  Disease 

Given  the  fact  that  heart  disease  accounts  for  about  half  of 
all  deaths,  and  that  socio-psychological  factors  may  account  for 
much  of  the  risk,  the  question  has  arisen — and  has  been  treated 
at  length:  What  factors  in  work  are  associated  with  a  high  risk 
of  heart  disease?  Risk  refers  to  above-average  mortality  and 
abnormal  blood  pressure,  cholesterol,  blood  sugar,  body  weight, 
and  the  like.8  The  high  risk  factors  that  have  been  identified 
are  as  follows: 

Job  dissatisfaction,  represented  by  tedious  work,  lack  of  rec- 
ognition, poor  relations  with  co-workers,  and  poor  working 
conditions.9 

Low  self-esteem,  in  both  white-collar  and  blue-collar  work- 
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ers,  and  particularly  observed  when  jobs  were  lost  by  the  clos- 
ing of  factories.10 

Occupational  stress,  components  of  which  include  extraor- 
dinary work  overloads,  responsibility,  and  conflict  or  ambi- 
guity in  occupational  roles.  The  effects  of  stress  in  relation  to 
heart  disease  have  been  uncovered  among  professors,11  among 
tax  accountants  as  income  tax  deadlines  approached,12  and 
among  medical  students  on  the  day  before  examinations.13  The 
stress  of  work  overload  appears  to  result  from  the  feeling  that 
one  does  not  have  enough  resources,  time,  or  ability  and,  hence, 
may  fail.14  Responsibility,  especially  for  other  people  rather 
than  for  things,  has  been  pinpointed  as  a  risk  factor  among 
managers,  scientists,  and  engineers  in  NASA,  as  well  as  among 
executives.15  Retrospective  studies  of  heart  disease  patients  also 
found  this  factor  to  be  highly  significant.16  Certain  occupa- 
tions, such  as  air  traffic  control  and  railroad  train  dispatch- 
ing, share  the  extraordinary  stress  of  having  to  make  life-and- 
death  decisions  minute  after  minute,  with  considerable  tolls  in 
heart  mortality.17  Stress  was  indicated  in  a  variety  of  blue- 
collar  and  white-collar  jobs,18  as  well  as  among  several  cate- 
gories of  practice  in  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  law.19 
Excessively  rapid  and  continuous  change  in  employment.20 
Incongruity  between  job  status  and  other  aspects  of  life,  such 
as  having  high  educational  attainment  but  low  job  status.21 
Certain  personality  characteristics,  in  particular,  excessive 
drive,  aggressiveness,  ambitiousness,  competitiveness,  and  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  time.22  This  factor  has  been  found  to 
increase  risk  among  blue-collar  workers  and  NASA  profes- 
sionals.23 Personality  traits  alone  do  not  account  for  increased 
risk  of  heart  disease,  but  the  important  point  is  that  jobs  affect 
personality,  and  certain  kinds  of  jobs  affect  certain  kinds  of 
personalities  differently.  Moreover,  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  people  with  these  personality  characteristics  select 
themselves  into  stressful  positions  and  that,  therefore,  noth- 
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ing  can  be  done  about  their  stress  and  its  consequences.24 

Lack  of  stability,  security,  and  support  in  the  job  environ- 
ment has  been  documented  in  several  recent  studies.25  It  has 
also  been  found  that  a  low  risk  of  heart  disease  occurs  in  situ- 
ations where  stability,  security,  and  support  were  present  among 
NASA  professionals,26  industrial  workers,27  and  Japanese  work- 
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Work  and  Other  Physical  Illnesses 

In  addition  to  heart  disease,  several  other  illnesses  have  been 
found  to  be  highly  associated  with  occupational  stress.  The 
most  convincing  evidence  pertains  to  peptic  ulcers29  and  both 
arthritis30  and  rheumatoid  arthritis.31  Links  also  have  been 
suggested  for  stroke  and  gout  (a  form  of  arthritis). 

In  uncovering  the  relationships  between  physical  illness  and 
work  problems,  investigators  also  note  psychological  effects  as 
well.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  individuals  with  high  edu- 
cational achievement  but  low  job  status,  anger,  irritation,  anxi- 
ety, tiredness,  depression,  and  low  self-esteem  were  also  found.32 
We  turn  now  to  a  somewhat  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  work  and  mental  health. 

Work  and  Mental  Health 

Employers  complain  about  apathetic  workers.  Workers  express 
the  frustrations  and  dissatisfactions  of  their  lives  and  jobs. 
Managers  report  sleeplessness,  anxiety,  and  tension.  Trained 
analysts  of  our  industrial  world  describe  the  alienation  of  blue- 
collar  workers,  their  hostility  toward  others  and  toward  au- 
thority, as  well  as  their  lack  of  self-respect.  These  are  all  com- 
ments on  the  mental  health  of  American  workers. 

"Mental  health"  is  a  broad  concept.  It  can  be  narrowed  if 
we  say  an  individual  is  mentally  healthy  if  he  has  a  variety  of 
sources  of  gratification;  he  is  not  self-centered,  yet  he  under- 
stands and  accepts  his  assets  and  limitations;  he  sets  realistic 
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goals;  and  he  is  a  productive  member  of  society  and  partici- 
pates in  the  world  around  him.33  In  short,  the  mentally  healthy 
person  feels  he  is  leading  a  rewarding  life  and  esteems  himself. 

In  studies  such  as  those  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Research,  a  variety  of  mental 
health  problems  have  been  related  to  the  absence  of  job  satis- 
faction. These  include:  psychosomatic  illnesses,  low  self-esteem, 
anxiety,  worry,  tension,  and  impaired  interpersonal  relations. 
The  factors  correlating  with  these  problems  seem  to  be:  low 
status,  little  autonomy,  rapid  technological  change,  isolation 
on  the  job,  role  conflict,  role  ambiguity,  responsibility  for  man- 
aging people,  shift  work,  and  threats  to  self-esteem  inherent  in 
the  appraisal  system.34 

Other  correlations,  which  have  been  established  in  numer- 
ous studies,  are:  low  socio-economic  status  with  high  rates  of 
psychiatric  hospitalization  and  symptomatology;  lengthy  un- 
employment periods  with  high  rates  of  suicide  and  psychiatric 
hospitalization;  and  a  positive  association  between  job  satis- 
faction and  mental  health.  These  correlations,  it  should  be 
noted,  do  not  yield  to  unambiguous  interpretation;  occupation 
frequently  cannot  be  isolated  from  such  other  variables  as  edu- 
cation and  income.  One  exception  appears  to  be  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  a  causal  link  between  physically  hazardous 
conditions  of  work,  as  encountered  by  soldiers  and  mine  work- 
ers, and  symptoms  of  mental  illness.35 

It  has  also  been  found  that  workers  in  low-skilled  and  un- 
skilled jobs  have  poorer  mental  health  than  do  workers  in 
skilled  jobs.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dices of  poor  mental  health  as  little  satisfaction  with  life  and 
job,  but  less  so  in  relation  to  psychiatric  signs  and  symptoms. 
The  findings  also  show  that  workers  in  these  low-level  jobs 
adapt  by  limiting  their  aspirations  and  their  expectations  and 
that,  in  effect,  the  greatest  mental  health  deficit  suffered  by 
these  workers  is  lack  of  involvement  in  the  job  and,  conse- 
quently, lack  of  self-fulfillment. 
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Mental  Health  and  Industrial  Workers  Arthur  Kornhauser's 
well-documented  twenty-year-old  study  of  blue-collar  workers, 
Mental  Health  of  the  Industrial  Worker,  is  generally  regarded 
today  as  an  underestimate  of  the  mental  health  problems  of 
automobile  (assembly-line)  workers,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  alienation  of  young  workers.36  Yet,  in  his  sample  of  407 
autoworkers,  approximately  40%  had  some  symptoms  of  men- 
tal health  problems,  and  the  key  correlation  was  between  job 
satisfaction  and  mental  health.  Kornhauser's  findings  have  been 
generally  corroborated  by  subsequent  studies. 

While  it  is  clear  from  his  study  that  mental  health  has  many 
roots — advantages  of  education,  favorable  economic  conditions, 
and  the  like — separable  and  distinct  occupational  effects  were 
found  when  these  other  factors  were  held  constant.  His  prin- 
cipal findings  were: 

— Job  satisfaction  varied  consistently  with  the  skill  level  of 
jobs  held.  Higher-level  blue-collar  workers  had  better  mental 
health  than  non-skilled  workers. 

— Job  dissatisfaction  related  to  the  characteristics  of  jobs — 
dull,  repetitive,  unchallenging,  low-paying  jobs  rated  lowest  in 
satisfaction.  Absenteeism  correlated  loosely  with  job  dissatis- 
faction. 

— Work  was  the  most  central  measurable  institution  in  the 
lives  of  the  workers,  above  family,  leisure,  and  social  activities, 
but  only  25%  of  the  workers  would  choose  the  same  kind  of 
job  if  they  had  to  do  it  again. 

— Feelings  of  helplessness,  withdrawal,  alienation  and  pessi- 
mism were  widespread.  For  example:  50%  of  assembly-line 
workers  felt  that  they  had  little  influence  over  the  future 
course  of  their  lives  (compared  with  only  17%  of  non-factory 
workers). 

— Workers  with  lowest  mental  health  and  job  satisfaction  scores 
were  often  escapist  or  passive  in  their  non-work  activities:  they 
watched  television;  did  not  vote;  and  did  not  participate  in 
community  organizations. 
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— Wages,  security  and  physical  conditions  of  work  were  not  as 
accurate  predictors  of  mental  health  as  challenge  of  the  job 
and  its  intrinsic  interest 

— Self-esteem  correlated  strongly  with  job  satisfaction  and 
mental  health. 

Kornhauser  concludes: 

.  .  .  Poorer  mental  health  occurs  whenever  conditions  of  work 
and  life  lead  to  continuing  frustration  by  failing  to  offer  means 
for  perceived  progress  toward  attainment  of  strongly  desired 
goals  which  have  become  indispensable  elements  of  the  indi- 
vidual's self-identity  as  a  worthwhile  person.  Persistent  failure 
and  frustration  bring  lowered  self-esteem  and  dissatisfaction 
with  life,  often  accompanied  by  anxieties,  social  alienation  and 
withdrawal,  a  narrowing  of  goals  and  curtailing  of  aspirations 
— in  short  .  .  .  poor  mental  health. 

Coping,  or  Adjustment  Downward  Failure  to  adjust  to  other 
personalities  and  to  one's  environment  as  a  definition  of  men- 
tal illness  is  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  An  apathetic  worker, 
for  example,  is  not  necessarily  mentally  ill.  Where  mobility  is 
blocked,  where  jobs  are  dehumanized,  where  rewards  are  slight, 
failing  to  strive  hard  at  the  job  can  hardly  be  a  criterion  of 
mental  illness.  Madness  may  lie  in  adjusting  to  the  pathologies 
of  organizations.37  A  person  who  becomes  an  automaton  in  an 
automated  factory  or  office  may  have  adjusted  perfectly,  but  he 
hardly  enjoys  good  mental  health. 

The  best  description  of  coping  through  limiting  one's  aspira- 
tions comes  from  Eli  Chinoy's  classic  study  of  automobile  work- 
ers.38 Many  of  these  workers  were  found  to  have  very  few  am- 
bitions, even  regarding  the  rather  realistic  goal  of  becoming 
a  foreman.  Their  idea  of  a  better  job  was  merely  one  that  was 
off  the  assembly-line  but  still  in  a  low,  blue-collar  level  in 
the  same  plant.  Some  may  have  fantasized  about  leaving  the 
factory  and  opening  their  own  gas  stations,  but  they  never  took 
any  realistic  steps  in  this  direction.  Only  in  their  hopes  that 
their  children  would  get  white-collar  jobs  could  one  measure 
any  strong  expression  of  their  aspirations. 
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In  another  study,  of  women  employed  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  those  who  were  considered  to  be  "healthy,"  by  such 
measures  as  compliance  with  job  demands,  days  absent  from 
work,  and  the  ratings  of  company  psychiatrists,  were  often  un- 
married, lived  routine,  dull,  and  withdrawn  existences,  and  re- 
fused to  get  involved  with  other  people.39 

Because  of  the  almost  limitless  adaptability  of  some  workers, 
very  repetitive  and  routine  work  can  appear  satisfying.40  That 
is,  some  workers  apparently  prefer  mechanically  paced,  highly 
structured  jobs  and  claim  some  satisfaction  in  their  very  rigid- 
ity and  mindless  (but  predictable)  triviality.  Kornhauser,  how- 
ever, has  observed  that:  "The  unsatisfactory  mental  health  of 
working  people  consists  in  no  small  measure  of  their  dwarfed 
desires  and  deadened  initiative,  reduction  of  their  goals,  and 
restriction  of  their  efforts  to  a  point  where  life  is  relatively 
empty  and  only  half  meaningful."  41  In  the  end,  for  workers 
like  these,  there  are  only  two  options:  to  maintain  high  expec- 
tations from  work,  and  thereby  suffer  constant  frustration,  or 
limit  their  expectations,  which  produces  a  drab  existence. 

Special  Means  of  Coping  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  suicide 
Alan  McLean  writes  that  "workers  with  personality  disorders, 
including  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  may  find  that  their  psy- 
chiatric disorders  stem  partially  from  job  insecurity,  unpleas- 
ant working  conditions  or  hazardous  work."  42  Although  little 
quantitative  research  has  been  done  to  support  this  statement, 
many  doctors  and  social  scientists  corroborate  it  from  their  own 
clinical  observations.  For  example,  stress  has  long  been  linked 
to  alcoholism  among  executives.  Our  interviews  with  blue- 
collar  workers  in  heavy  industry  revealed  a  number  who  found 
it  necessary  to  drink  large  quantities  of  alcohol  during  their 
lunch  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  pressure  or  overwhelm- 
ing boredom  of  their  tasks. 

Our  interviews  with  younger  workers  on  similar  jobs  uncov- 
ered a  surprising  amount  of  drug  use  on  the  job,  particularly 
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among  assembly-line  workers  and  long-haul  truck  drivers.  A 
recent  study  by  the  New  York  Narcotics  Addiction  Control 
Commission  showed  that  drug  use  varied  significantly  by  type 
of  occupation.43  In  another  study,  of  a  UAW  local  affiliated 
with  a  plant  employing  3,400  people,  15%  of  the  workers  were 
estimated  to  be  addicted  to  heroin.44 

Like  drug  abuse,  alcoholism  probably  has  no  single  cause. 
However,  several  occupational  risk  factors  appear  to  lead  to 
excessive  drinking.45  Non-supportive  jobs  in  which  the  worker 
gets  little  feedback  on  his  performance  appear  to  cause  the 
kind  of  anxiety  that  may  lead  to  or  aggravate  alcoholism.  Work 
"addiction,"  occupational  obsolescence,  role  stress,  and  unstruc- 
tured environments  (for  certain  personality  types)  appear  to 
be  other  important  risk  factors  for  both  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction. 

While  the  Federal  Government  fails  to  gather  suicide  sta- 
tistics by  occupation  of  the  victim,  we  do  know  that  the  suicide 
rate  is  higher  among  white  men  than  among  black  men  and 
higher  among  men  than  women.  If  the  tendency  to  commit 
suicide  is  not  a  race-linked  or  sex-linked  genetic  factor  (as  it 
most  probably  is  not),  then  it  is  possible  that  the  differences  in 
suicide  rates  are  a  function  of  the  roles  played  by  people  in 
society. 

Tentative  support  for  this  hypothesis  is  provided  by  a  study 
which  found  that  women  doctors  and  chemists  had  extremely 
high  suicide  rates:  for  women  chemists,  the  rate  was  nearly  five 
times  higher  than  the  rate  among  white  women  in  general.46 
One  might  attempt  to  account  for  these  rates  through  the 
chemists'  and  doctors'  access  to  and  knowledge  of  lethal  chem- 
icals, but  other  studies  indicate  that  professionals  who  are  com- 
petitive, compulsive,  individualistic,  and  ambitious  tend  to 
have  a  high  risk  of  suicide.  In  this  respect  one  might  note  the 
rising  rate  of  suicide  among  blacks  at  the  same  time  that  many 
are  moving  into  occupational  roles  similar  to  those  held  by 
whites.  And  finally,  other  evidence  links  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
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the  unemployment  rate  to  suicide  rates  and  psychiatric  hospi- 
talization. 

Although  causal  links  between  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  or 
suicide  and  working  conditions  have  not  been  firmly  estab- 
lished (and,  because  of  inadequate  measuring  devices,  may 
never  be  established),  there  is  considerable  evidence  concerning 
the  therapeutic  value  of  meaningful  work  for  these  and  other 
mental  health  problems. 

For  example,  several  experiments  designed  to  rehabilitate 
drug  addicts  are  underway  in  New  York.  Most  important  for 
all  concerned  will  be  the  attitude  of  businessmen  toward  drug 
abusers.  Especially,  they  must  recognize  both  the  value  of  work 
as  therapy  and  their  responsibility  for  reducing  the  social  costs 
of  drug  abuse.  In  a  recent  newspaper  article,  Howard  Samuels, 
a  member  of  New  York  City's  Narcotics  Control  Commission, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

Most  drug-treatment  programs  lack  what  many  addicts  need 
most — sufficient  vocational  training,  job  development  and 
placement,  rehabilitative  support  when  they  get  jobs.  Almost  no 
existing  drug  treatment  programs  are  able  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  job  needs  of  addicts.47 

In  the  same  account,  W.  Wayne  Stewart,  medical  director  of 
the  Sun  Oil  Company,  said: 

Industry  increasingly  has  become  aware  that  firing  drug  addicts 
isn't  the  long-run  answer  because  firing  them  simply  shifts  the 
burden  to  some  other  company  or  to  the  nation's  welfare  rolls. 
.  .  .  Because  half  of  all  addicts  are  so  hooked  they  can't  quit, 
it  would  be  better  if  industry  and  government  would  try  to  give 
them  jobs  to  improve  their  economic  stability  and  social  adjust- 
ment. .  .  ,48 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  all  the  evidence  available  to 
date  is  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive;  yet  the  recalcitrance 
of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  suicide  to  abate  when  treated 
with  non-work  alternatives  indicates  that  if  changes  in  work 
were  only  a  remotely  possible  solution  they  should  be  pursued 
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vigorously.  For  while  it  is  patently  difficult  to  change  habits 
and  attitudes  directly,  work  can  be  altered  relatively  easily. 
violence  Violence  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
frightening  social  problems  the  Nation  faces.  Sabotage— vio- 
lence done  to  inanimate  objects — is  rising  in  some  industries. 
Erich  Fromm  suggests  that  the  source  of  violent  aggression  is 
to  be  found  in  what  he  calls  the  "bored"  character  of  modern 
man  which  is  a  by-product  of  "the  structure  and  functioning 
of  contemporary  industrial  society."  He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  by  now  widely  recognized  that  most  manual  work  is  boring 
because  of  its  monotony  and  repetitiveness;  much  white-collar 
work  is  boring  because  of  its  bureaucratic  character,  which 
leaves  little  responsibility  and  initiative  to  the  individual. 

Leisure,  too,  has  become  boring,  he  suggests,  because 

...  it  follows  by  and  large  the  consumption  pattern  and  is  in 
fact  managed  by  industry,  which  sells  boredom-compensating 
commodities.  .  .  .  Among  the  answers  to  the  question  of  how 
violence — and  drug  consumption — can  be  reduced  it  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  ones  is  to  reduce 
boredom  in  work  and  in  leisure.49 

The  roots  of  sabotage,  a  frequent  aspect  of  industrial  vio- 
lence, are  illustrated  by  this  comment  of  a  steelworker:  "Some- 
times, out  of  pure  meanness,  when  I  make  something,  I  put  a 
little  dent  in  it.  I  like  to  do  something  to  make  it  really  unique. 
Hit  it  with  a  hammer;  deliberately  to  see  if  it'll  get  by,  just  so 
I  can  say  I  did  it."  50  In  a  production  world  where  everything 
is  alike,  sabotage  may  be  a  distortion  of  the  guild  craftsman's 
signature,  a  way  of  asserting  individuality  in  a  homogeneous 
world — the  only  way  for  the  worker  to  say,  "That's  mine."  It 
may  also  be  a  way  of  striking  back  against  the  hostile,  inani- 
mate objects  that  control  the  worker's  time,  muscles,  and  brain. 
Breaking  a  machine  in  order  to  get  some  rest  may  be  a  sane 
thing  to  do. 

But,  alternatively,  the  design  of  work  can  be  changed,  rehu- 
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manized,  and  stripped  of  those  conditions  that  produce  violent 
reactions. 

delinquency,  causes  and  cures  While  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency are  undoubtedly  as  complex  as  the  causes  of  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism,  a  current  project  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health  suggests  that  work  problems  and  orientations  of 
parents  can  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  their  children, 
and  much  other  evidence  links  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment with  delinquency.51 

On  the  rehabilitative  side,  another  small  but  imaginative 
NIMH  program  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents  integrates 
the  concepts  of  providing  services  at  the  workplace  and  using 
work  as  a  means  of  rehabilitation.  For  ten  years,  20  boys,  10 
delinquents  in  an  experimental  group  and  10  in  a  control 
group,  have  been  the  subject  of  study.  The  experimental  group 
was  found  rewarding  work,  and  the  work  became  a  focus  for 
other  social  services  including  psychotherapy,  remedial  educa- 
tion, and  counseling.  This  group  showed  a  lower  rate  of  delin- 
quency than  the  control  group.  The  researchers  explain  that 
work  is  the  key  variable  in  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups: 

Employment,  which  is  therapeutic  in  itself,  was  used  to  provide 
a  focus  in  reality  for  the  psychotherapeutic  and  re-educative  en- 
deavors. For  anti-social  adolescents,  work  can  play  a  crucial  role 
not  only  because  it  facilitates  identity  formation,  provides  an 
avenue  for  the  channeling  of  aggressive  and  sexual  energies,  and 
alleviates  material  needs,  but  also  because  it  can  be  used  as  a 
fulcrum  for  therapeutic  intervention.52 

In  the  first  five-year  follow-up  to  the  study,  unemployment 
was  correlated  with  arrests  for  both  groups.  But  more  impor- 
tant was  the  kind  of  employment:  ".  .  .  employment  by  itself 
does  not  seem  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  if  this  employ- 
ment has  no  meaning,  no  status,  and  no  opportunities  for 
learning  and  personal  growth."  53 
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Work  has  been  used  as  a  form  of  rehabilitation  for  centuries 
— but  not  always  successfully.  Apparently,  many  failures  occur 
because  meaningless  work  has  been  prescribed.  Its  very  useless- 
ness  has  lowered  the  self-esteem  of  the  mental  patient,  welfare 
recipient,  prisoner,  or  physically  handicapped  person.  Instead 
of  being  the  means  by  which  self-confidence  was  improved,  in- 
adequate work  struck  a  further  blow  at  the  pride  and  self- 
respect  of  the  person  who  needed  help.  For  example,  prisoners 
have  traditionally  made  license  plates  and  prison  garb — neither 
of  which  requires  the  kinds  of  skills  that  are  transferrable  to 
the  outside  world,  and  neither  of  which  does  anything  but  re- 
inforce the  view  that  society  sees  prisoners  as  expendable  and 
worthless.  Likewise,  work  has  been  used  ineffectively  as  a  form 
of  rehabilitation  in  mental  hospitals  because  of  "institutional 
peonage"  in  which  patients  do  low-status  or  meaningless  work 
for  no  pay  or  a  pittance.54  The  patient's  sense  of  worthlessness 
is  thus  reinforced  in  this  way;  his  self-esteem  is  further  eroded. 

Work  may  be  the  best  therapy  possible  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, mental  patients,  prisoners,  drug  addicts,  and  alcoholics, 
but  unless  job  satisfaction  is  made  possible  as  a  part  of  such 
therapy,  work  will  only  compound  their  difficulties. 

A  Note  on  Costs  A  case  study  concerning  a  paper  bag  manufac- 
turing plant  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  potentially  high  costs 
to  workers  and  employers  of  job  environments  that  adversely 
affect  mental  health.  The  workers  in  the  plant  described  were, 
in  general,  poorly  educated,  low-skilled  machine  operators: 

Management  was  suspicious  of  its  employees,  feeling  that  "they 
are  always  trying  to  get  away  with  something."  The  factory  floor 
was  noisy,  dingy,  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter.  Rules  were 
plentiful  and  strictly  enforced.  Suspicion  and  open  dislike  of 
management  for  workers  and  workers  for  management  was  evi- 
dent. Two  years  ago,  a  factory  worker  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  working  at  his  job.  As  the  news  got  around  the  plant, 
several  women  employees  became  ill  and  fainted.  A  few  weeks 
later,  noxious  odors  leaked  into  the  plant  through  sewage  pipes 
and  a  few  employees  were  overcome  and  had  to  leave  work.  Al- 
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though  the  odor  was  quickly  eliminated,  employees  began  com- 
plaining of  dizziness,  nausea,  malaise,  headaches,  and  other 
problems.  A  team  from  the  Public  Health  Service  was  called  in, 
but  no  toxic  agents  could  be  discovered,  and  medical  doctors 
could  find  nothing  physically  wrong  with  any  of  the  workers 
after  thorough  examinations  and  laboratory  tests.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
was  then  called  in,  and  concluded  from  the  evidence  that  it  was 
a  case  of  industrial  hysteria,  a  physical  reaction  to  the  psycho- 
logical stresses  of  the  job.  He  offered  suggestions  for  remedying 
the  situation,  but  no  action  was  taken.  A  year  later,  the  plant 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  Arson  was  suspected.55 

What  is  particularly  significant  about  this  admittedly  ex- 
treme example  is  that  only  a  small  investment  might  have  off- 
set the  dire  consequences  of  management's  inaction.  By  using 
available  job  redesign  techniques  for  reducing  anxiety  in  the 
plant,  the  workers  could  have  been  spared  mental  and  physical 
anguish,  and  both  they  and  the  company  could  have  avoided 
the  extreme  costs. 

Unfortunately,  these  job  redesign  techniques  (which  we  de- 
scribe in  detail  in  the  next  chapter)  have  not  been  used  on  a 
wide  scale.  They  require  tailoring  to  meet  specific  problems, 
but  their  potential  value  has  been  demonstrated.  But  before 
these  techniques  can  be  put  into  practice,  we  must  make  a 
commitment  to  improving  the  mental  health  of  workers  as  a 
good  in  itself  and  accept  the  desirability  of  reducing  medical 
costs  through  preventive  measures  in  the  workplace. 

Conclusion 

Throughout  this  chapter  we  have  assumed  that  workers  are 
sufficiently  healthy  in  the  first  instance  to  show  a  decline  in 
health  as  a  result  of  their  jobs.  We  have  ignored,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  data,  the  level  of  health  a  person  must 
have  in  order  to  work  at  all,  or  to  work  as  much  as  he  would 
like  to,  or  in  jobs  which  he  may  only  secretly  aspire  to.  Quite 
rightly,  these  matters  cannot  be  ignored.  They  deal  with  nu- 
trition and  caloric  intake,  with  one  or  another  debilitating 
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conditions,  chronic  and  acute,  and  with  physical  imperfections 
correctible  by  so-called  cosmetic  surgery.  Certainly,  in  this  lat- 
ter instance,  the  person  whose  mirror  daily  assails  his  self- 
esteem  will  be  hard  put  to  derive  self-esteem  from  a  job  he 
really  does  not  want,  while  he  is  denied  the  job  he  wants  because 
he  lacks  the  requisite  physical  attributes. 

If  we  look  upon  work  as  a  means  of  avoiding  certain  mental 
and  physical  health  problems,  we  must  also  look  upon  our 
health  specialists  and  others  in  our  society  as  a  means  of  ena- 
bling people  to  work.  All  parts  of  society  are,  after  all,  mutu- 
ally interactive — a  central  point  of  this  report. 


THE  REDESIGN  OF  JOBS 


The  concepts  of  work  developed  in  this  report  provide  a  use- 
ful vantage  point  from  which  to  review  national  policies  and 
attitudes  influencing  the  world  of  work.  Through  the  perspec- 
tive of  work,  our  purpose  in  the  next  three  chapters  is  to  iden- 
tify shortcomings  in  policies  and  attitudes  on  these  policies  and 
open  them  for  a  reconsideration  of  alternatives. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  analyze  the  government's  role  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institution  of  work  without  including  the  questions 
of  equity  that  we  raised  in  the  chapter  on  workers,  or  the  ques- 
tions of  Federal  policy  in  employment,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  manpower  that  are  all  intricately  interrelated  to  the 
institution  of  work.  As  complicated  as  this  analysis  must  be, 
then,  it  nevertheless  offers  the  opportunity  for  a  systematic 
evaluation  of  many  national  issues. 

It  is  exactly  because  work  is  complexly  linked  to  so  many  of 
the  major  domestic  issues  of  the  nation  that  it  becomes  an  inval- 
uable tool  for  analysis.  The  institution  of  work  can  be  used  to 
trace  the  ramifications  of  social  action.  One  can  see  what  the 
likely  consequences  of  a  change  in  one  part  of  the  social  system 
will  be  for  other  parts  of  the  system. 

A  singularly  important  feature  of  such  an  analysis  is  that  it 
allows  us  to  measure  the  costs  and  benefits  of  trade-offs  between 
national  investments  in  one  area  and  national  investments  in 
another.  We  do  not  propose  to  develop  such  an  intricate  ac- 
counting system  here.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
present  legislative  or  administrative  proposals.  Rather,  we  wish 
to  offer  a  framework  in  which  specific  questions  might  be  ana- 
lyzed and  policy  developed. 

But  inherent  in  our  analyses  of  current  work-related  national 
programs  and  policies  is  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a  better 
way  to  do  things.  Of  course,  there  are  many  "better  ways,"  and 
the  choice  between  these  alternatives  is,  as  it  should  be  in  a 
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democratic  society,  a  political  choice.  It  would  be  presumptu- 
ous of  us,  then,  to  suggest  that  any  one  route  to  change  is  the 
right  route,  or  that  any  one  alternative  must  be  pursued.  Conse- 
quently, we  shall  limit  our  discussion  here  to  a  few  alternative 
responses  to  national  problems  in  order  to  indicate  (1)  the 
range  of  options  that  are  open  to  policy  makers,  and  (2)  the 
promise  of  a  work-oriented  policy  analysis. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Problem 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  economic,  social,  and  personal 
consequences  of  work  dissatisfaction  have  been  elaborated.  The 
main  conclusion  is  that  the  very  high  personal  and  social  costs 
of  unsatisfying  work  should  be  avoided  through  the  redesign  of 
work.  The  burden  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  not  only  can 
work  be  redesigned  to  make  it  more  satisfying  but  that  signifi- 
cant increases  in  productivity  can  also  be  obtained.  In  other 
words,  workers  can  be  healthier,  happier  in  their  work,  and 
better  contributors  to  family  and  community  life  than  they  are 
now,  without  a  loss  of  goods  and  services,  and  without  inflating 
prices. 

To  recapitulate,  the  following  factors  are,  with  high  proba- 
bility,  determinants  o^  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  at  work:1 

Occupation  and  status:  The  higher  the  status  of  an  occupa- 
tion, the  more  satisfied  are  the  people  who  engage  in  it.  Re- 
searchers reason  that  the  major  variables  are  prestige,  control 
over  conditions  of  one's  own  work,  cohesiveness  of  one's  work 
group,  and  ego  gratification  from  the  challenge  and  variety  of 
the  work  itself. 

Job  content:  Intrinsic  factors  such  as  challenge  appear  to  at_ 
feet  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  most  substantially.  The  as- 
pects of  job  content  that  appear  most  consistent  in  their  nega- 
tive effects  are  fractionation,  repetition  and  lack  of  control,  or, 
in  positive  terms,  variety  and  autonomy.  Workers  in  all  occu- 
pations rate  self-determination  highest  among  the  elements 
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that  define  an  ideal  job.  Content  of  work  is  generally  more  im- 
portant than  being  promoted. 

Supervision:  High  worker  satisfaction  is  associated  with  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful  behavior  among  employers.  Satisfac- 
tion is  also  associated  with  supervisory  behavior  that  shares  de- 
cision making  with  subordinates.  The  delegation  of  authority 
(participative  management)  has  positive  effects. 

Peer  relationships:  Most  people  are  more  satisfied  to  work  as 
members  of  a  group  than  in  isolation.  Workers  prefer  jobs  that 
permit  interaction  and  are  more  likely  to  quit  jobs  that  pre- 
vent congenial  peer  relationships. 

Wages:  High  pay  and  high  satisfaction  with  work  tend  to  go 
together.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  high  wages  in  themselves  produce  sustained  high  levels 
of  satisfaction,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  higher  levels  of  sat- 
isfaction that  are  typical  of  higher  paid  jobs  reflect  the  variety, 
substantive  interest,  and  autonomy  that  are  also  typical  of  such 
jobs.  Moreover,  even  among  high-paid  workers,  variations  in 
job  control  make  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  job  satisfaction. 
But  in  a  culture  in  which  wages  constitute  the  major  source 
of  income  for  most  workers,  wages  undoubtedly  determine  a 
portion  of  job  satisfaction.  Certainly,  a  level  of  wages  that  will 
support  an  adequate  standard  of  living  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. Beyond  that  point,  workers  tend  to  measure  their  wages 
in  terms  of  "equity" — i.e.,  in  relationship  to  the  contributions 
that  their  fellow  workers  are  making  to  the  enterprise,  and  the 
salaries  they  are  receiving. 

Mobility:  More  than  three-quarters  of  all  workers  queried  by 
the  Survey  of  Working  Conditions  said  that  it  was  important 
or  somewhat  important  to  them  that  their  chances  for  promo- 
tion  should  be  good.  Also,  large  percentages  of  workers  strongly 
resent  being  trapped  in  a  job. 

Working  conditions:  Bad  physical  conditions  (long  hours, 
temperature,  ventilation,  noise,  etc.)  can  make  any  job  unbear- 
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able.  Involuntary  night  shift  work  also  causes  low  job  satisfac- 
tion— probably  because  it  interferes  with  other  valued  activities 
such  as  marriage,  child  rearing,  and  friendships. 

Job  security:  Older  workers,  in  particular,  find  that  security 
of  employment  is  a  prerequisite  for  other  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  follows  that  if  autonomy,  participation,  challenge,  secu- 
rity, pay,  mobility,  comfort,  and  the  opportunity  for  interac- 
tion with  co-workers  are  increased,  the  satisfaction  of  workers 
with  their  jobs  should  increase.  We  turn  now  to  consider  what 
has  been  done  about  several  of  the  most  important  matters, 
x     (The  question  of  mobility  will  be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  5.) 

Solutions:  Reforms  and  Innovations  in  the  Workplace 

Most  of  the  work  redesign  effort  has  confined  itself  to  small 
7  >  work  groups.  Little  of  it  has  embraced  the  wider  implications 
^  /  of  the  systems  viewpoint  and  involved  a  plant  or  a  corporation 
as  a  whole.  The  major  exception  to  this  trend  is  a  General 
Foods  manufacturing  plant  that  was  designed  to  incorporate 
-;  features  that  would  provide  a  high  quality  of  working  life,  en- 
list unusual  human  involvement,  and  achieve  high  productiv- 
^  V  ity.  Management  built  this  plant  because  the  employees  in  an 
M      ?8  v^  existing  plant  manifested  many  severe  symptoms  of  alienation. 
>y  Because  of  their  indifference  and  inattention,  the  continuous 

<3  k  process  type  of  technology  used  in  the  plant  was  susceptible  to 

V  ^  n?  frequent  shutdowns,  to  product  waste,  and  to  costly  recycling. 
There  were  serious  acts  of  sabotage  and  violence.  Employees 
worked  effectively  for  only  a  few  hours  a  day  and  strongly  re- 
sisted changes  that  would  have  resulted  in  a  fuller  utilization  of 
manpower. 

Management  enlisted  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  workers 
and  consultants  from  business  schools,  and  together  they  -de- 
signed a  plant  along  the  following  lines: 

Autonomous  work  groups:  Self-management  work  teams 
were  formed  and  given  collective  responsibility  for  larger  seg- 
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ments  of  the  production  process.  The  teams  are  composed  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  members— large  enough  to  cover  a  full  set 
of  tasks,  and  small  enough  to  allow  effective  face-to-face  meet- 
ings for  decision  making  and  coordination.  The  teams  decide 
who  will  do  what  tasks,  and  most  members  learn  to  do  each 
other's  jobs,  both  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  to  be  able  to  cover 
for  a  sick  or  absent  co-worker. 

Integrated  support  junctions:  Activities  typically  performed 
by  maintenance,  quality  control,  custodial,  industrial  engineer- 
ing,  and  personnel  units  were  built  into  the  operating  team's 
responsibilities.  The  teams  accepted  both  first  and  final  respon- 
sibility for  performing  quality  tests  and  ensuring  that  they 
maintained  quality  standards. 

Challenging  job  assignments:  An  attempt  was  made  to  design 
every  set  of  tasks  in  a  way  that  would  include  functions  requir- 
ing higher  human  abilities  and  responsibilities.  The  basic  tech- 
nology employed  in  the  plant  had  been  designed  to  eliminate 
dull  or  routine  jobs  insofar  as  possible.  Still,  some  nonchalleng- 
ing  but  basic  tasks  remained.  The  team  member  responsible 
for  these  operations  is  given  other  tasks  that  are  mentally  more 
demanding.  The  housekeeping  activities  were  included  in  ev- 
ery assignment — despite  the  fact  that  they  contributed  nothing 
to  enriching  the  work — in  order  to  avoid  having  members  of 
the  plant  community  who  did  nothing  but  cleaning. 

Job  mobility  and  rewards  for  learning:  The  aim  was  to  make 
all  sets  of  tasks  equally  challenging  although  each  set  would 
comprise  unique  skill  demands.  Consistent  with  this  aim  was 
a  single  job  classification  for  all  operators,  with  pay  increases 
geared  to  mastering  an  increasing  proportion  of  jobs,  first 
within  the  team  and  then  in  the  total  plant.  Thus,  team  mem- 
bers were  rewarded  for  learning  more  and  more  aspects  of  the 
total  manufacturing  system.  Because  there  were  no  limits  to 
how  many  team  members  could  qualify  for  higher  pay  brack- 
ets, employees  were  encouraged  to  teach  each  other. 

Facilitative  leadership:  In  lieu  of  "supervisors"  whose  re- 
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sponsibilities  are  to  plan,  direct,  and  control  the  work  of  sub- 
ordinates, a  "team  leader"  position  was  created  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  facilitate  team  development  and  decision  mak- 
ing. It  is  envisioned  that  in  time  the  team  leader  position  might 
not  be  required. 

Managerial  decision  information  for  operators:  The  design 
of  the  new  plant  called  for  providing  operators  with  economic 
information  and  managerial  decision  rules.  This  enables  pro- 
duction decisions  ordinarily  made  at  the  second  level  of  super- 
vision to  be  made  at  the  operator  level. 

Self-government  for  the  plant  community:  Management  re- 
frained from  specifying  in  advance  any  plant  rules;  rather,  it 
was  committed  to  let  the  rules  evolve  from  collective  experi- 
ence. 

Congruent  physical  and  social  context:  Differential  status 
symbols  that  characterize  traditional  work  organizations  were 
minimized  in  the  new  plant — for  example,  by  a  parking  lot 
open  to  all  regardless  of  position,  single  office-plant  entrance, 
and  common  decor  throughout  office,  cafeteria,  and  locker 
room.  The  technology  and  architecture  were  designed  to  facili- 
tate rather  than  discourage  the  congregating  of  team  members 
during  working  hours.  The  assumption  was  that  these  ad  hoc 
meetings  often  would  be  enjoyable  human  exchanges  as  well  as 
opportunities  to  coordinate  work  and  to  learn  about  each 
other's  job. 

Using  standard  principles,  industrial  engineers  had  indicated 
that  110  workers  would  be  needed  to  man  the  plant.  But  when 
the  team  concept  (rather  than  individual  assignments)  was  ap- 
plied, and  when  support  activities  were  integrated  into  team 
responsibilities,  the  result  was  a  manning  level  of  less  than  70 
workers.  While  this  40%  smaller  work  force  is  impressive,  it  is 
not  the  major  economic  benefit,  because  labor  costs  per  unit 
are  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  goods  sold  in  this  par- 
ticular business.  The  major  economic  benefit  has  come  from 
such  factors  as  improved  yields,  minimized  waste  and  avoidance 
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of  shutdowns.2  Significantly,  these  are  productivity  items  that 
are  related  to  technology  but  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  work 
attitudes  of  operators. 

What  is  particularly  encouraging  is  the  impact  of  this  unique 
worksetting  on  employees'  extra-plant  activities.  For  example, 
many  workers  have  been  unusually  active  in  civic  affairs — ap- 
parently, significantly  more  so  than  is  typical  of  the  workers  in 
other  plants  in  the  same  corporation  or  in  the  same  commu- 
nity.3 It  has  long  keen  observed  that  workers  in  dull,  isolated, 
or  routine  jobs  seldom  participate  in  community  affairs,  but 
this  is  the  first  instance  where  it  has  been  shown  that  the  rede- 
sign of  work  can  have  positive  effects  on  community  participa- 
tion. 

This  General  Foods  plant  is  not  a  unique  example,  although 
the  extent  of  the  redesign  is  unusual.  Several  other  cases  illus- 
trate the  positive  results  of  job  redesign.  Some  clearly  show  the 
need  for  extensive  planning  before  implementation  should  be 
attempted.  For  example,  the  first  major  experiment  in  Norway 
was  carried  out  in  the  metal-working  industry,  a  critical  but 
unproductive  sector  of  the  Norwegian  economy.  A  dilapidated 
wire-drawing  plant  was  chosen  for  the  experiment  on  the 
grounds  that  if  improvements  could  be  realized  there,  they 
could  be  achieved  anywhere.  But  productivity  increased  so 
much  due  to  job  redesign  that  the  experiment  was  suspended: 
the  unskilled  workers  in  the  experiment  had  begun  to  take 
home  pay  packets  in  excess  of  the  most  skilled  workers  in  the 
firm,  thus  engendering  bitterness.4  Following  are  some  other 
successful  examples  of  the  redesign  of  both  blue-  and  white- 
collar  jobs: 

At  the  Banker's  Trust  Company,  many  typists  had  repetitious 
jobs  that  entailed  recording  stock  transfer  data.  Production  was 
low,  quality  was  poor,  attitudes  slack;  absenteeism  and  turn- 
over were  high.  The  workers  decided  to  try  to  redesign  their 
own  work  tasks.  Among  other  changes,  they  eliminated  the 
work  of  a  checker,  and  of  a  special  group  that  made  corrections 
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by  assuming  these  responsibilities  themselves.  This  change  per- 
mits a  $360,000  annual  savings,  and  the  social  problems  have 
been  largely  eliminated.  Similar  results  have  been  reported  at 
Traveler's  Insurance  with  keypunch  operators.5 

On  a  Corning  Glass  assembly  line,  women  workers  formerly 
assembled  hot  plates  for  laboratory  use.  Now,  each  worker  as- 
sembles a  whole  plate.  Employees  put  their  initials  on  each  fi- 
nal product  to  allow  identification  with  the  work  and  to  refer- 
ence customer  complaints.  They  also  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  schedule  their  work  as  a  group,  and  to  design  work  flow  im- 
provements. Quality  checks  previously  made  by  a  separate 
group  are  conducted  by  the  workers  themselves.  In  six  months 
following  the  change,  rejects  dropped  from  23%  to  1%,  and  ab- 
senteeism from  8%  to  1%.  During  this  same  time,  productivity 
increased.  Also,  the  reputation  of  this  division  as  an  undesira- 
ble place  to  work  was  reversed.  Other  job  change  projects  have 
been  conducted  at  Corning  with  more  complex  instruments.6 

Until  1967,  Texas  Instruments  contracted  for  its  cleaning 
and  janitorial  services.  But  the  firm's  engineers  evaluated  the 
plant  as  only  "65  percent  clean/'  Apparently,  the  contractor's 
ability  to  do  the  job  well  was  aggravated  by  a  quarterly  turn- 
over rate  of  100  percent.  Preceded  by  careful  planning  and 
training,  the  following  actions  were  taken  in  a  test  involving 
120  maintenance  personnel: 

— Cleaning  service  teams  of  19  people  were  organized  and  were 
given  a  voice  in  the  planning,  problem  solving,  and  goal  setting 
for  their  own  jobs. 

— They  were  thoroughly  trained  in  the  job  requirements  and 
techniques,  and  were  provided  with  adequate  equipment  to  do 
the  job. 

— They  were  held  accountable  for  the  overall  job.  The  means 
of  getting  the  job  done  were  left  to  them.  It  was  also  the  teams' 
responsibility  to  act  independently  to  devise  its  own  strategies, 
plans,  and  schedules  to  meet  the  objective. 
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— They  were  taught  how  to  measure  their  own  performance 

and  were  given  the  freedom  to  do  so,  both  as  individuals  and  as 

teams. 

These  were  the  outcomes: 

— The  cleanliness  level  rating  improved  from  65  percent  to  85 

percent. 

— Personnel  required  for  cleaning  dropped  from  120  to  71. 

— Quarterly  turnover  dropped  from  100  percent  to  9.8  percent. 

— From  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967  until  the  fourth  quarter  of 

1969,  costs  savings  for  the  entire  site  averaged  $103,000  per 

annum.7 

Motorola  Inc.  has  restructured  an  assembly  operation  so  that 
each  employee  involved  in  the  experiment,  instead  of  working 
on  one  or  two  components  of  the  total  product,  now  puts  to- 
gether the  entire  combination  of  eighty  different  components. 
Each  employee  is  personally  responsible  for  the  quality  of  his 
receivers.  His  name  appears  on  each  of  his  units,  and  he  must 
personally  repair  any  unit  that  does  not  meet  testing  require- 
ments. Early  results  from  the  experiment  indicate  that  the 
technique  of  individual  assembly  requires  25  percent  more 
workers,  as  well  as  a  more  detailed  training  program.  How- 
ever, these  greater  costs  are  just  about  offset  by  higher  produc- 
tivity, by  the  need  for  less  inspection,  by  lower  repair  costs,  by 
improved  quality,  and  by  reduced  employee  turnover  and  ab- 
sentee rates.8 

Norway's  Norsk  Hydro  fertilizer  company  was  experiencing 
steadily  tougher  competition  and  decreasing  profits.  Manage- 
ment also  considered  that  their  relationship  with  labor  was  un- 
satisfactory. In  response  to  this  situation,  the  company  selected 
a  fertilizer  processing  plant  with  about  fifty  employees  for  a  job- 
redesign  effort.  The  idea  behind  the  experiment  was  that  every 
worker  should  be  able  to  get  help  from  others  when  he  needed 
it.  To  achieve  this,  the  following  organizational  changes  were 
made: 
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— Shifts  were  organized  into  flexible  subgroups,  each  responsi- 
ble for  production  in  an  assigned  work  area.  Individual  work- 
ers were  not  given  specific  jobs. 

— The  organization  was  built  up  without  supervisors. 
— Each  worker  was  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  tasks 
within  his  subgroup  through  job  rotation  and  mutual  aid. 
— It  was  left  to  the  worker  to  decide  how  quickly  and  how  much 
he  wanted  to  increase  his  competence,  thus  leaving  little  chance 
for  too  much  or  too  little  variation  in  a  job. 
— A  bonus  system  was  installed  that  paid  the  workers  accord- 
ing to  factors  they  themselves  could  influence,  such  as  quantity 
produced,  cost,  loss  of  materials,  and  working  hours.  Since  the 
bonus  included  all  workers  in  the  50-man  plant,  it  was  aimed 
at  stimulating  cooperation. 

— Basic  wages  were  paid  according  to  the  number  of  jobs  in  the 
plant  that  a  worker  was  able  to  do  rather  than  the  actual  work 
he  did. 

The  human  outcomes  of  this  participative  work  restructuring 
were  measured  by  asking  the  workers  involved  whether  their 
jobs  were  satisfying  or  not  satisfying  in  general,  and  specifically 
with  regard  to  variety,  learning,  responsibility,  and  security. 
The  questions  were  asked  while  the  workers  were  still  on  their 
previous  jobs  and,  again,  on  their  new  jobs  after  the  experi- 
ment had  been  underway  for  one  year.  The  percentage  of  work- 
ers expressing  satisfaction  increased  from  58  to  100  on  general 
satisfaction,  from  45  to  85  on  variety,  from  33  to  96  on  learn- 
ing, from  42  to  96  on  responsibility,  and  from  39  to  73  on  secu- 
rity. The  economic  result  was  that  production  costs  per  ton 
steadily  decreased  by  about  30%  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  project  and  absenteeism  in  the  experimental  factory  was 
4%  against  7%  for  a  "control"  factory  and  7.5%  for  the  firm 
as  a  whole.  Norsk  Hydro  has  since  begun  to  extend  participa- 
tive management  throughout  the  company.9 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report,  there  is  a  summary  of  an  addi- 
tional 30  examples  of  efforts  to  redesign  work. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  some  3,000  American  workers 
have  been  involved  in  extensive  redesign  efforts.  Because  of 
the  small  number,  one  is  tempted  to  call  them  "experiments." 
But  precisely  because  the  workers  participate  in  the  redesign  of 
the  work,  and  each  of  the  resulting  sets  of  working  conditions 
must  vary  with  the  workers'  choices,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
the  redesign  of  work  would  be  experimental  until  the  last  work- 
place was  restructured.  Although  these  are  general  principles 
that  apply  to  all  job  restructuring  situations,  each  workplace 
must  "experiment,"  must  determine  its  own  specific  design. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  general  principles  whatsover  can  be 
derived  from  the  redesign  that  has  occurred.  To  the  contrary, 
these  examples  have  in  common  the  participation  of  workers 
(1)  in  decision  making,  and  (2)  in  many  cases,  profit  sharing.  A 
few  comments  are  in  order  on  both  of  these. 

Participative  Management  In  the  redesigned  worksettings  men- 
tioned above,  one  finds  the  workers  participating  in  decisions 
on: 

— Their  own  production  methods 
— The  internal  distribution  of  tasks 
—  Questions  of  recruitment 
—Questions  regarding  internal  leadership 
— What  additional  tasks  to  take  on 
— When  they  will  work 

Not  all  of  the  work  groups  make  all  of  these  decisions,  but 
the  list  provides  the  range  within  which  the  workers  are  partici- 
pating in  the  management  of  the  business  or  industry.  Partici- 
pative management  does  not  mean  participation  through 
representatives,  for,  as  experience  has  shown,  that  kind  of  par- 
ticipation may  foster  alienation  through  the  inevitable  gap  be- 
tween expected  and  actual  responsiveness  of  the  representa- 
tives. Nor  does  this  kind  of  participation  mean  placing  workers 
or  union  representatives  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corpora- 
tion. Where  workers  have  so  served  (in  Norway,  for  example), 
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neither  participation  by  the  rank  and  file  nor  productivity  has 
increased,  and  worker  alienation  has  not  decreased.10 

Participative  management  means,  as  the  examples  above  il- 
lustrate, that  workers  are  enabled  to  control  the  aspects  of  work 
intimately  affecting  their  lives.  It  permits  the  worker  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  importance,  to 
grow,  to  motivate  himself,  and  to  receive  recognition  and  ap- 
proval for  what  he  does.  It  gives  the  worker  a  meaningful  voice 
in  decisions  in  one  place  where  the  effects  of  his  voice  can  be 
immediately  experienced.  In  a  broader  sense,  it  resolves  a  con- 
tradiction in  our  Nation — between  democracy  in  society  and 
authoritarianism  in  the  workplace. 

Not  all  of  a  company's  decisions,  of  course,  are  turned  over  to 
the  workers  when  they  participate  in  management.  Upper-level 
managers  continue  to  run  the  company,  handle  major  financial 
transactions,  and  coordinate  all  the  functions.  Although  they 
are  no  longer  involved  in  planning  the  details  of  every  opera- 
tion in  the  company,  they  serve  as  expert  consultants  to  the 
teams  of  workers.  Some  managerial  jobs,  however,  do  tend  to 
be  eliminated  such  as  some  of  the  lower-  and  middle-manage- 
ment positions  as  well  as  foremen  in  authority-less  intercalary 
positions.  But  these  jobs  are  frequently  unsatisfying  (foreman 
jobs  go  begging  in  the  auto  industry)  and  unproductive.  With- 
out retraining  opportunities  for  individuals  in  these  jobs,  how- 
ever, either  they  would  be  put  out  of  work  or,  with  the  threat 
of  that  possibility,  oppose  the  redesign  of  work. 

The  concept  of  work  design  needs  also  to  be  applied  to  man- 
agement, where  participation  can  also  usefully  be  increased. 
The  work  of  managers  needs  to  be  redesigned  not  only  because 
it  is  unlikely  for  authoritarian  managers  to  support  the  hu- 
manization  of  work  for  lower-level  workers,  but  also  for  their 
own  physical  and  mental  health. 

Two  factors  stand  out  as  contributing  to  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  problems  of  managers:  (1)  territorial  conflict  and 
ambiguity  regarding  responsibility,  and  (2)  having  insufficient 
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resources  with  which  to  complete  their  tasks.11  Some  steps  are 
already  being  taken  to  provide  greater  job  satisfaction  for  man- 
agement, including  the  decentralization  of  authority  to  middle 
and  lower  managers,  and  the  formation  of  teams  of  managers 
to  solve  specific,  non-recurrent  problems — both  are  actions  that 
increase  participation.  Such  innovations  increase  the  autonomy 
of  managers,  the  variety  of  their  work,  and  the  opportunity  for 
their  self-actualization.  While  it  is  not  clear  that  all  techniques 
for  participation  can  be  applied  equally  to  managers  and  to 
lower-level  workers,  at  least  one  successful  redesign — for  aero- 
space engineers — has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines  in 
California.12 

The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  is  simply 
this:  It  is  feasible  to  redesign  work  up  and  down  the  line,  from 
upper-level  managers  to  lower-level  workers,  with  the  objective 
of  greatly  increasing  participation  in  workplace  decisions,  in- 
creasing variety,  and  making  more  effective  use  of  worker  po- 
tentials. And,  through  the  attainment  of  this  objective  on  a 
wide  scale,  not  only  should  there  be  large  gains  in  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  workers,  but  other  social  benefits — 
such  as  participation  in  community  affairs — should  also  ac- 
crue. There  are,  to  be  sure,  costs  and  obstacles:  in  particular, 
certain  problems  are  likely  to  develop  when  the  traditional  pre- 
rogatives of  middle  managers,  as  well  as  their  jobs,  are  threat- 
ened. Other  problems  will  be  taken  up  later,  and  solutions  to 
these  obstacles  will  be  suggested. 

Participation  in  Profits  Participation  in  profits  is  needed  to 
avoid  having  workers  feel  that  participative  management  is 

merely  a  refined  Tayloristic  technique  for  improving  produc- 
tivity at  their  expense.  The  redesign  of  work  tasks  through  par- 
ticipation will  increase  productivity,  but  some  experience  has 
indicated  that  without  profit  sharing  workers  may  feel  that  they 
have  been  manipulated,  and  productivity  may  slip  back  to  for- 
mer levels.  Profit  sharing  is  also  the  most  direct  response  to  the 
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problem  of  equitable  wage  increases  for  employees:  the  con- 
tribution of  the  worker  can  be  tied  directly  to  his  salary  in- 
creases. 

Profit  sharing  also  responds  to  another  problem — that  of  in- 
flation generated  by  rising  salaries  not  tied  to  productivity.  Ne- 
gotiated contracts  during  1969-70  awarded  compensation  in- 
creases to  labor  in  the  range  of  7  to  15  percent,  while  our 
national  productivity  was  increasing  by  only  0.5  percent  in 
1969  and  0.9  percent  in  1970.13  Profit  sharing  could  be  of  some 
help  in  reducing  these  inflationary  tendencies  of  our  economy 
by  tying  wage  increases  in  particular  industries  more  closely 
to  productivity  increases. 

When  these  increases  are  paid  to  the  worker  in  the  form 
of  stock  ownership  ("deferred  profit  sharing"),  they  are  of 
considerable  economic  and  psychological  benefit.  But  "direct 
profit  sharing" — a  contracted  portion  of  profits  above  a  decent 
wage — is  a  particularly  valuable  motivator  because  it  closes 
the  income  gap  between  employer  and  employee  without  tak- 
ing from  one  to  give  to  the  other,  and  because  it  does  away  with 
a  special  privilege  that  separates  workers  from  managers. 

Either  by  design  or  default,  a  fragmented  approach  to  mo- 
tivation has  evolved  in  American  business.  Executives  have 
been  rewarded  through  salary,  profit-sensitive  bonuses,  and 
stock  options;  salaried  personnel  through  salary,  status,  and 
fringe  benefits  (largely  unrelated  to  performance);  and  hourly 
employees  by  wages.  Corporate  pyramids  are  thereby  carefully 
stratified,  with  horizontal  modes  for  motivating  each  stratum. 
This  drives  an  additional  artificial  wedge  between  classes  of 
workers  and  adds  to  the  hostility,  alienation,  lack  of  cohesion, 
and  loss  of  identification  with  the  firm  that  plagues  our  cor- 
porations. 

In  1971  the  Profit  Sharing  Research  Foundation  studied  a 
group  of  the  largest  department  store  chains  in  the  United 
States.14  They  divided  the  chains  into  those  with  profit-sharing 
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plans  and  those  without,  and  compared  them  on  both  operat- 
ing ratios  and  growth  measures  over  a  period  of  18  years.  On  all 
significant  measures,  the  profit-sharing  group  of  companies  out- 
performed the  non-profit-sharing  group  by  substantial  and 
widening  percentages,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  effects  of  profit  sharing  from 
other  factors  that  affect  profitability,  the  managers  of  these 
companies  nevertheless  assert  that  profit  sharing  has  contrib- 
uted importantly  to  their  efficiency  and  growth.15  The  follow- 
ing case  study  illustrates  the  point: 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company  nearly  four  decades  ago  estab- 
lished a  unique  system  of  incentive  management  to  motivate 
employees  to  high  levels  of  performance.  Central  to  the  plan 
was  a  profit  sharing  program.  After  deducting  taxes  and  reserves 
to  be  plowed  back  into  the  business,  and  after  paying  stock- 
holders an  annual  dividend  of  about  6  percent,  Lincoln  dis- 
tributes 100  percent  of  the  remainder  of  profits  to  employees  in 

Table  2.  Performance  Comparisons  between  Profit-Sharing  and  Non- 
Profit-Sharing  Companies 


Profit-Sharing 

Non-Profit- 

Companies 

Sharing  Companies 

Ratios  (1969) 

Net  income  to  net  worth 

12.78% 

8.00% 

Net  income  to  sales 

3.62% 

2.70% 

Indices  (1969) 

1952  =  100 

Sales 

358.4 

266.0 

Net  worth 

376.1 

256.7 

Earnings  per  common  share 

410.5 

218.8 

Dividends  per  common  share 

293.7 

175.3 

Market  price  per  common  share 

782.1 

397.6 

Other  Measures 

Approximate  company  earnings 

per  employee  (1969) 

$1,165 

$647 

Growth  of  the  invested  dollar 

(1952-1969) 

$9.89 

$5.61 
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the  form  of  profit  sharing  contributions.  All  employees  share  in 
these  incentive  earnings. 

1969  year-end  profit  sharing  totaled  $16,544,000,  divided 
among  the  company's  1,973  employees.  The  profit  sharing  con- 
tribution amounted  to  100  percent  to  105  percent  of  annual  pay 
for  the  average  worker. 

Allocation  of  the  profit  sharing  contribution  is  made  to  indi- 
vidual employees  based  on  a  merit  rating  program  that  mea- 
sures the  employee's  actual  performance  on  the  job.  The  rating 
determines  his  cash  profit  sharing,  and  his  opportunities  for 
promotion.  All  promotions  are  made  from  within  the  organiza- 
tion, and  strictly  on  merit;  seniority  does  not  count. 

Today,  Lincoln's  welding  machines  and  electrodes  are  sold  at 
about  1934  prices — the  year  when  the  first  profit  sharing  incen- 
tive bonus  was  paid.  During  this  same  period,  all  cost  elements 
going  into  Lincoln's  products  (such  as  labor  rates,  cost  of  cop- 
per and  steel)  increased  three-to-six  fold  or  more.  Yet  prices  have 
been  held  stable  because  of  the  employees'  individual  and  col- 
lective efforts  to  cut  costs  and  increase  productivity. 

Concomitant  with  profit  sharing,  Lincoln  Electric  Company 
offers  its  employees  complementary  inducements  to  cut  costs 
while  turning  out  quality  products.  One  particularly  important 
inducement  is  continuity  of  employment  and  security  against 
layoffs.  The  company  guarantees  at  least  thirty-two  hours  of 
work  fifty  weeks  a  year  for  each  employee  after  two  years  of 
service.  (No  specific  rate  of  pay  is  guaranteed;  the  employee 
must  be  willing  to  accept  transfer  from  one  job  to  another,  and 
work  overtime  during  periods  of  peak  demand.) 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  rewarding  the  individual  in  propor- 
tion to  his  contribution  to  the  company,  most  production  em- 
ployees are  paid  on  straight  piece  work.  Basic  wage  rates  are  set 
by  a  committee  of  supervisors  using  a  job  evaluation  procedure 
that  measures  each  position  according  to  the  demands  it  makes 
upon  the  worker.  The  basic  wage  structure  is  competitive  with 
other  companies. 

Among  other  methods  of  motivating  employees  to  achieve 
high  productivity  are  a  stock  purchase  plan,  an  "advisory 
board"  of  elected  employee  representatives  who  suggest  changes 
and  policies  in  operations  to  management,  and  a  system  of  or- 
ganizing work  that  lets  many  plant  employees  function  almost 
as  independent  subcontractors  in  their  own  jobs,  performing  a 
complete  assembly  operation  at  a  specified  piecework  price  and 
accepting  responsibility  for  quality.  This  "factory  within  a  fac- 
tory" system  not  only  eliminates  some  assembly-line  type  work, 
but  also  reduces  the  need  for  supervisors.16 
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Some  unions  believe  that  profit  sharing  will  lead  to  unem- 
ployment  as  workers  "work  themselves  out  of  a  job."  But  the 
increased  efficiency  of  companies  with  profit  sharing  does  not 
appear  to  lead  to  unemployment.  Characteristically,  profit- 
sharing  companies  do  about  a  25%  better  job  of  enlarging  their 
markets  and  creating  jobs  than  do  less  efficient  non-profit-shar- 
ing  companies.17 

Although  the  record  of  profit  sharing  is  generally  positive, 
it  does  not  automatically  insure  greater  productivity.  To  be 
truly  effective  it  must  be  tied  to  participative  management. 
Some  other  general  guidelines  seem  to  prevail  that  are  neces- 
sary  for  long-term  success: 

Profit  sharing  must  be  clearly  in  addition  to  adequate  base 
pay  and  fringes.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  workers  interpret 
it  as  a  substitute  for  wage  and  fringe  increases  which — because 
it  is  more  complicated  in  its  mechanisms — is  more  subject  to 
manipulation  by  the  employer. 

Profit  sharing  must  be  tied  to  the  "productivity"  of  the 
worker  or  his  small  group  and  not  to  the  "profitability"  of  the 
entire  firm.  Profitability  relates  to  increases  in  the  net  financial 
worth  of  a  firm — a  condition  that  is  most  often  not  affected  by 
the  efforts  of  an  individual  worker.  Productivity  is  the  physical 
output  per  worker — a  condition  that  is  often  controllable  by 
the  worker.  In  some  industries,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  individ- 
ual worker  productivity.  For  example,  where  the  pace  of  a 
worker  is  controllable  by  the  pace  of  a  machine,  his  productiv- 
ity is  not  under  his  control.  However,  management  experts 
have  been  able  to  develop  proxy  measures  that  work  quite  well 
under  these  circumstances. 

Payments  must  be  sensitive  to  small  group  productivity. 
Consider  the  worker  employed  by  a  100,000-employee  corpora- 
tion who  works  on  the  shop-floor  with  a  team  of  13  other  work- 
ers. His  share  in  the  portion  of  profits  allocated  to  the  plan  is 
about  one-hundred  thousandth  of  that  share  (adjusted  to  his 
income).  It  is  unlikely  that  this  worker  will  connect  his  own  ef- 
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forts,  ingenuity,  ideas,  and  willingness  to  participate — or  the 
efforts  of  his  immediate  group — to  the  amount  of  his  share  in 
the  profits.  (Obversely,  if  he  and  his  group  devoted  themselves 
full-time  to  sabotage,  perhaps  they  could  reduce  their  annual 
share  in  the  profits  by  a  few  dollars  each.)  The  implementation 
of  this  principle  will  require  a  redefinition  of  productivity  to 
account  for  indirect  costs  such  as  turnover,  absenteeism,  and 
other  costly  symptoms  of  the  "withdrawal-from-work"  syn- 
drome along  with  the  development  of  sound  techniques  for 
measuring  small-group  productivity. 

Return  must  be  immediate  and  based  on  productivity. 
Again,  take  an  extreme  case  and  imagine  a  worker  whose  ef- 
forts are  rewarded  by  a  share  in  profits  paid  annually.  Even  if 
his  share  in  these  profits  is  significantly  affected  by  the  produc- 
tivity of  his  group,  the  reward  may  be  too  far  in  the  future  to 
affect  his  performance  and  that  of  his  group.  Ideally,  the  dis- 
tribution of  profits  should  follow  closely  the  period  of  produc- 
tivity. 

The  plans  must  be  contractual.  Arrangements  that  can  be 
arbitrarily  rescinded  are  seen  as  paternalistic  and,  therefore, 
unsuited  to  the  current  and  future  labor  force. 

The  argument  can  then  be  summed  up:  Both  human  goals 
(autonomy  and  interdependence)  and  economic  goals  (in- 
creased productivity)  can  be  achieved  through  the  sharing  by 
workers  in  both  the  responsibilities  of  production  and  the 
profits  earned  through  production.  Most  workers  will  willingly 
assume  responsibility  for  a  wider  range  of  decisions  (and  by  so 
doing  to  increase  productivity  and  profits)  if  they  are  also  al- 
lowed to  share  in  the  results. 

Neither  profit-sharing  arrangements  alone  nor  responsibility- 
sharing  arrangements  alone  are  likely  to  make  significant  dif- 
ferences in  themselves.  Prp_fit  sharing  without  responsibility 
sharing  does  not  increase  the  size  of  the  profit  to  be  distributed. 
Responsibility  sharing  without  profit  sharing  is  basically  ex- 
ploitative  and  is  usually  rejected  by  workers. 
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Obstacles  to  the  Redesign  of  Jobs 

So  far,  we  have  seen  that  the  redesign  of  work  is  feasible,  that  a 
careful  alteration  of  jobs  can  lead  to  participation  in  responsi- 
bility and  profits,  and  that  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  par- 
ticipation is  a  matter  for  experimentation  within  each  work- 
place. 

If  the  advantages  of  redesigning  work  are  as  compelling  as 
the  examples  used  here  suggest,  what  need  is  there  to  advocate 
it  or,  for  that  matter,  write  about  it?  Why  not  simply  get  out  of 
the  way  to  avoid  being  crushed  in  the  stampede?  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  "it  isn't  as  easy  as  it  looks." 

The  reluctance  of  employers  to  move  swiftly  appears  to  stem 
from  the  following: 

1.  There  is  no  end  to  personnel  theories,  administrative 
panaceas  for  revitalizing  work  organizations,  and  consultants 
claiming  arcane  knowledge  of  alchemical  transformations.  Sin- 
gle remedies  (e.g.,  "job  enrichment,"  "job  rotation,"  "manage- 
ment by  objectives")  abound  for  the  ills  of  work.  Such  efforts 
have  failed  because  there  is  no  single  source  of  job  dissatisfac- 
tion. In  brief,  the  bad  experiences  of  employers  in  the  past  have 
led  them  to  ask:  whom  can  I  trust? 

2.  Some  employers,,  trusting  or  not,  simply  do  not  know  how 
to  proceed.  They  don't  know  how  to  redesign  work  themselves; 
they  don't  know  to  whom  they  can  turn;  they  may  not  even 
know  where  to  begin  to  look  for  assistance. 

3.  For  some  employers,  the  experimental  information  gained 
to  date  is  in  firms  different  from  theirs,  and  they  would  prefer 
to  have  directly  applicable  information  before  making  a  move. 

4^Some  employers  may  be  willing  to  make  changes  but  lack 
risk  capital  for  transitional  costs.  In  the  short-run,  these  costs 
may  not  be  trivial.  Our  Motorola  example  shows  that  the  firm 
had  to  train  the  employees  how  to  assemble  all  components 
into  a  final  product,  and  had  to  hire  additional  workers  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  critical  scale  of  operations.  Unit  production 
costs  eventually  ended  up  the  same  as  those  on  the  abandoned 
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assembly-line,  but  that  eventuality  was  not  known  at  the  start. 

5.  In  some  industries  there  is  opposition  from  trade  unions  to 
the  notion  of  job  redesign. 

We  do  not  know  how  extensive  these  problems  are,  nor 
which  are  crucial.  We  shall  suggest  shortly  a  procedure  for  get- 
ting at  these  problems — a  procedure  which  experience  suggests 
could  prove  most  helpful.  But  we  recognize,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, that  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  act  will  never  be  over- 
come by  arguments  based  simply  on  improving  the  welfare  of 
workers.  Employers  for  the  most  part  see  their  responsibility 
in  terms  of  profits.  In  their  view,  their  obligations  are  to  share- 
holders, not  to  workers.  It  is  imperative,  then,  that  employers 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  thorough  efforts  to  redesign 
work — not  simply  "job  enrichment"  or  "job  rotation" — have 
resulted  in  increases  in  productivity  from  5  to  40%.  In  no  in- 
stance of  which  we  have  evidence  has  a  major  effort  to  increase 
employee  participation  resulted  in  a  long-term  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity. Based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  job  redesign  efforts 
outlined  in  the  appendix  of  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  size 
of  increase  in  productivity  is,  in  general,  a  function  of  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  effort  (holding  the  nature  of  the  industry  and 
its  technology  constant).  Thus,  employers  who  make  genuine 
efforts  to  redesign  work  most  often  will  be  responding  directly 
to  their  obligations  to  shareholders. 

The  Role  of  the  Trade  Unions 

Clearly,  the  prime  responsibility  for  improving  the  quality  of 
working  life  rests  with  employers.  But  as  Taylorism  could  not 
have  succeeded  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  trade  unions, 
the  reversal  of  the  effects  of  these  efforts  will  likewise  require  _, 
an  active  and  responsible  union  role. 

After  a  phase  of  initial  hostility,  the  American  Labor  move- 
ment saw  many  of  the  techniques  of  scientific  management  as  a 
fundamental  revolution  in  American  industry,  holding  great 
promise  for  advancing  the  economic  well-being  of  the  worker. 
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Indeed,  both  industry  and  labor  have  benefited  greatly  from 
the  fruits  of  increased  productivity  derived  from  industrial  effi- 
ciency. 

In  part  because  of  this  success,  labor  has  continued  to  em- 
phasize extrinsic  rewards  for  workers.  But  the  union  strategy  of 
only  bargaining  for  extrinsic  rewards  has  begun  to  show  signs 
of  wear.  Worker  discontent  with  this  traditional  role  of  unions 
has  left  many  union  leaders  bewildered  and  frustrated.  Jerry 
Wurf,  President  of  the  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees  (AFL-CIO)  says  that  "the  greatest  labor  leader 
avocation  these  days  is  to  gripe  about  the  lack  of  their  mem- 
bers' appreciation  for  all  that  they  are  doing  for  them."  18 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  (1)  alienated  workers  are 
less  loyal  to  their  unions  than  are  non-alienated  workers  and 
(2)  workers  in  jobs  with  little  intrinsic  satisfactions  are  least 
favorably  inclined  toward  unions  regardless  of  their  age.19 
Young  workers  who  are  rebelling  against  the  drudgery  of  rou- 
tine jobs  are  also  rebelling  against  what  they  feel  is  "unrespon- 
sive" and  "irrelevant"  union  leadership. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  unions  have  been  slow,  even 
slower  than  management,  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
created  by  scientific  management.  Some  union  officials  feel  that 
they  have  been  misled  by  managerial  changes  in  the  past,  and 
that  job  redesign  is  yet  another  scheme  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
workforce  through  wringing  every  ounce  of  productivity  out  of 
the  worker.  Another  explanation  is  offered  by  Albert  Epstein 
of  the  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  who  says  that  "if 
the  trade  unions  have  not  dealt  energetically  with  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  because  they  were  absorbed  with  other  issues  which 
seemed  more  important  to  them."  But  Epstein  adds  that  "there 
is  nothing  inherent  in  the  trade  union  structure  which  must 
necessarily  prevent  it  from  taking  up  the  question.  .  .  ."  20 

It  is  true  that  unions  have  limited  their  concern  to  questions 
dealing  with  protection  for  all  jobs  in  a  company  or  an  indus- 
try, and  consequently,  they  have  little  experience  with  ques- 
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tions  of  specific  job  design.  The  answer  to  their  problem  may 
lie  in  developing  cooperative  efforts  to  carry  out  the  redesign 
of  work.  But  the  first  union  question  is  that  of  a  commitment. 
As  Irving  Bluestone  of  the  U.A.W.  writes,  "Just  as  management 
is  beginning  to  ponder  the  new  problems  of  discontent  and 
frustration  in  the  work  force,  so  must  unions  join  in  finding 
new  ways  to  meet  these  problems."  21  If  new  ways  are  to  be 
charted  and  accepted,  the  trade  union  movement  must  be 
among  the  initiators  of  new  demands  for  the  humanization  of 
work.  At  the  very  least,  such  an  initiative  would  improve  their 
members'  evaluations  of  their  unions.  And,  if  dissatisfying  jobs 
lead  to  high  turnover,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  unions  can  de- 
velop any  long-term  attachment  among  temporary  members. 

The  Role  of  the  Government  in  Job  Redesign 

Management,  unions,  and  workers,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  the 
only  ones  who  know  the  right  way  to  build  their  product  or  per- 
form their  service.  However,  government  does  have  a  legiti- 
mate role  to  play  in  encouraging  these  parties  to  redesign  work 
tasks — especially  since  the  failure  to  do  so  is  adding  to  the  tax 
burden  of  all  Americans  through  increased  social  costs. 

For  example,  to  ignore  the  trade-off  potential  between  in- 
creasing the  satisfaction  of  work  and  paying  ever-more  and  ever- 
higher  medical  bills  is  to  choose  spending  over  investing.  More 
significantly,  it  may  also  be  the  equivalent  of  persisting  in  a 
"no-win"  policy  concerning  the  health  of  Americans.  We  have 
sufficient  information  about  the  relationship  between  work  and 
heart  disease,  longevity,  mental  illness,  and  other  health  prob- 
lems to  warrant  governmental  action.  That  jobs  can  be  made 
more  satisfying  and  that  this  will  lead  to  healthier  and  more 
productive  workers  and  citizens  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  What  re- 
mains is  to  find  a  way  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  employers 
and  unions  to  act. 

International  experience  in  Scandinavia  suggests  that  govern- 
ment can  act  as  a  catalyst  to  encourage  and  aid  union  and  man- 
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agement  efforts  to  redesign  work.  In  Norway,  the  government, 
employers,  and  labor  unions  jointly  sponsor  an  organization — 
the  Norwegian  National  Participation  Council — that  encour- 
ages experimentation  in  the  design  of  work  (such  as  the  Norsk 
Hydro  experiment  mentioned  above).  They  have  also  formed 
a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  work  with  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  encourage  the  redesign  of  jobs.22  Similar  efforts  have 
taken  place  in  Sweden  and  have  helped  to  create  the  climate 
that  led  to  changes  on  the  automobile  assembly-line  at  the 
SAAB  and  Volvo  corporations. 

It  would  appear  to  be  worthwhile  to  emulate  these  Scandi- 
navian experiences.  They  might  be  adapted  to  the  American 
system  through  the  formation  of  a  public  corporation  with  the 
following  kinds  of  functions: 

— To  compile  and  certify  a  roster  of  qualified  consultants  to 

assist  employers  with  the  technical  problems  in  altering  work 

— To  provide  a  resource  to  which  management  and  labor  can 

turn  for  advice  and  assistance 
— To  provide  an  environment  in  which  researchers  from  vari- 
ous disciplines  who  are  working  on  job  redesign  can  meet 
with  employers,  unions,  and  workers  to  pool  their  experience 
and  findings. 

There  may  also  be  a  need  for  some  financial  capital  in  order 
to  fund  improvements  in  work  conditions.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  one  of  the  principal  purchasers  of  medical  care, 
might  consider  trade-offs  between  health  care  and  work  rede- 
sign purchases.  Alternatively,  it  could  provide  tax  incentives, 
loans,  or  grants  to  employers  who  are  impeded  by  financial  ob- 
stacles. 

Research  and  Training  A  variety  of  training,  demonstration, 
research,  and  experimentation  options  also  exist.  For  example, 
the  government  might  consider  funding  programs  to  retrain 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  managers  and  industrial  engineers 
who  were  taught  the  "efficiency  expert"  concepts  of  Frederick 
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Taylor  and  the  inadequate  approaches  of  the  "human  rela- 
tions" school.  While  this  is  a  project  primarily  for  our  business 
and  engineering  schools  to  undertake  in  conjunction  with  em- 
ployers and  employer  associations,  the  government  might  con- 
sider financial  incentives  to  encourage  the  process. 

Demonstration  grants  might  also  be  awarded  to  address  the 
considerable  technical  problems  involved  in  redesigning  some 
of  the  worst  jobs  in  the  economy — e.g.,  those  on  the  assembly- 
line.  Also,  several  areas  of  research  deserve  added  attention 
and  support  from  the  Federal  Government — as  well  as  from 
others.  The  kinds  of  populations,  for  example,  included  in  re- 
search on  occupational  stress  and  disease  need  to  be  broadened. 
The  great  bulk  of  existing  research  deals  with  white  male,  and/ 
or  white-collar  workers  in  specific  organizations.  More  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  blue-collar  workers,  specific  age  groups, 
women,  blacks,  and  Mexican-Americans.  Also,  nationwide  sam- 
pling efforts  such  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Survey  of 
Working  Conditions  should  be  expanded. 

Research  on  the  working  woman,  in  particular,  should  be 
expanded,  not  only  because  more  women  are  working,  nor 
only  because  their  growing  insistence  on  equality  will  change 
the  kinds  of  work  they  traditionally  perform,  but  most  impor- 
tantly because  the  difference  in  longevity  between  men  and 
women  suggests  that  occupation  plays  a  central  role  in  the  gen- 
esis of  disease  and  premature  death.  The  most  striking  fact 
about  the  distribution  of  coronary  heart  disease  in  America  is 
the  degree  to  which  it  afflicts  middle-aged  white  men  and  spares 
young  and  middle-aged  white  women.  Throughout  the  period 
of  peak  occupational  endeavor  (ages  25-64)  the  male  mortality 
rate  from  coronary  disease  among  whites  is  from  2.75  to  6.50 
times  greater  than  the  female  rate.  The  unique  hormonal 
makeup  of  women  prior  to  menopause  (the  usual  "explana- 
tion" for  the  difference  in  coronaries)  has  recently  been  dis- 
counted on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  noticeable  increase  in 
female  death  rates  following  the  onset  of  menopause.23  Clearly, 
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this  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  vital  research  that  could  be 
done.  An  expansion  in  research  is  also  needed  to  sharpen  the 
diagnostic  procedures  used  to  identify  sources  of  stress  and  sat- 
isfaction in  the  work  situation  and  in  the  person. 

All  of  these  training  and  research  efforts  could  be  funded 
under  existing  authority  lodged  in  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Commerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  chal- 
lenge is  not  necessarily  to  develop  new  legislation  but  to  reor- 
der priorities  within  these  Departments.  Some  of  the  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  money  currently  allocated  to 
other  issue  areas  could  be  transferred  to  this  effort,  where 
greater  benefits  would  be  likely  than  from  existing  expendi- 
tures. 

But  we  should  realize  that  simply  funding  more  purely  aca- 
demic research  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  America's 
workers.  Research  will  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  for- 
mula that  simultaneously  maximizes  productivity  and  satis- 
faction. Instead,  as  we  have  said,  the  redesign  of  each  job  con- 
stitutes a  unique  experiment — one  that  can  be  facilitated 
through  knowledge  of  certain  principles,  techniques,  and  past 
experiences — but  one  that  essentially  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  workers,  managers,  and  unions  in  a  frequently  complex 
trial  and  error  process.  Thus,  what  is  needed  more  than  pure 
research  is  (1)  the  translation  of  available  research  into  "action- 
able" methods,  and  (2)  a  commitment  and  willingness  to  try 
new  forms  of  work.  In  the  long  run,  such  a  commitment  would 
reflect  the  desire  to  become  an  experimenting  society — not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  trying  new  things,  but  in  terms  of  trial 
and  careful  evaluation  under  circumstances  that  we  can  afford 
and  measure.  This  is  as  much  the  opposite  of  sweeping,  une- 
valuated  fad  and  reform  as  it  is  the  opposite  of  rock-bound  re- 
sistance. 

Experimentation  Such  an  experimental  approach  is  novel  only 
in  its  application  to  problems  of  social  policy.  In  other  sectors 
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of  life  it  is  as  familiar  as  the  design  and  trial  of  a  pilot  plant.  It 
waits  to  be  tried  with  respect  to  the  social  arrangements  of  work 
as  well  as  to  the  technical.  Outside  the  realm  of  work,  examples 
of  such  experiments  have  begun  to  appear.  The  experiments 
with  income  maintenance  may  settle  ancient  ideological  battles 
about  what  people  will  do  when  the  threat  of  poverty  is  re- 
moved: will  they  become  more  or  less  active  in  the  search  for 
employment?  The  experiment  with  educational  vouchers,  to 
be  spent  by  parents  for  the  educational  arrangements  of  their 
choice,  may  help  discover  ways  of  increasing  parental  influ- 
ence without  at  the  same  time  increasing  inter-group  conflict. 
Such  a  commitment  to  experimentation  was  also  behind  the 
effort  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Education,  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  which  clearly 
recognized  the  difference  between  operational  experimentation 
and  scholarly  research. 

Industry  has  begun  to  experiment  with  work  design  in  a 
promising  but  tentative  fashion.  Xerox  has  permitted  a  small 
number  of  their  executives  to  spend  a  year  working  in  public 
service  agencies.  One  might  see  this  developing  into  an  experi- 
ment in  institutional  rotation,  in  which  a  manager  spends  a 
year  at  a  major  corporation,  another  in  city  government,  and 
another  at  a  university  interspersed  throughout  his  working 
life.  Not  only  would  the  worker  benefit  from  the  variety  but 
the  institutions  would  benefit  from  a  broadening  of  their  per- 
spectives. Lufthansa  has  experimented  with  "Gleitzeit"  or 
gliding  work  time,  which  means  that  a  work  place  is  open  for 
business  between,  say  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  and  workers  can  choose 
any  time  to  start  work  and  go  home  at  any  time — as  long  as 
they  work  for  a  total  of  40  hours  in  a  week.  Lufthansa  devel- 
oped the  concept  mainly  to  alleviate  peak  hour  traffic  condi- 
tions, but  found  that  the  benefits  to  worker  freedom  and  flex- 
ibility were  greater  in  the  long  run.  They  also  experienced  a 
3%  to  5%  increase  in  productivity.24 

A  general  experimental  goal  for  America  might  be  to  in- 
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corporate  those  functions  of  variety  and  autonomy  that  make 
for  job  satisfaction  among  independent  professionals  into  the 
jobs  of  lower-level  workers.  For  example,  professionals  can 
work  at  home  if  it  is  convenient.  But  a  great  deal  of  other  work 
can  be  done  this  way — for  example,  product  design  and  plan- 
ning, market  research,  computer  programming.25 

Robert  Kahn  has  suggested  an  experiment  to  suffuse  even 
lower-level  jobs  with  the  flexibility  of  professional  jobs.26  He 
would  break  down  the  work  day  into  units  (modules)  that  rep- 
resent the  smallest  allocation  of  time  on  a  given  task  that  is 
sufficient  to  be  economically  and  psychologically  meaningful. 
Workers  could  allocate  their  time  as  they  saw  fit — working  a 
two-hour  module  on  one  task,  the  next  two  hours  on  another 
task,  etc.  The  modules  would  provide  variety  and  a  chance  to 
learn  other  tasks.  They  would  also  facilitate  the  scheduling  of 
one's  work  to  meet  personal  needs  (child  care,  schooling)  and 
would  open  up  needed  part-time  employment.  One  could  also 
accumulate  work  credits  in  order  to  earn  a  sabbatical.  Kahn 
posits  that  the  benefits  from  the  experiment  might  be  the  im- 
proved self-esteem,  self-development,  and  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  worker,  and  higher  productivity  for  the  organiza- 
tion. To  what  extent  the  costs  of  the  experiment  would  reduce 
or  offset  the  gains  could  only  be  determined  by  trial  and  eval- 
uation. 

The  major  issue,  however,  is  not  the  work  module  or  any 
other  single  idea,  but  the  problem  of  society  to  which  it  is  an 
attempted  response — dissatisfying  work.  That  problem  can  be 
solved  by  the  process  of  innovation,  trial,  and  evaluation — in 
other  words,  by  action — and  by  no  other  means. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  assumption  and  stereotype.  Man- 
agement has  accepted  too  long,  for  example,  the  assumption 
that  every  increment  of  fractionation  in  a  job  represented  a 
potential  increment  of  production.  Unions  have  assumed  too 
long  that  they  could  prevent  workers  from  being  exposed  to 
unreasonable  hazards  or  physical  strains,  but  not  from  being 
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bored  to  death.  And  the  larger  society  has  assumed  too  long 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  social-psychological  pollution — 
that  the  effects  of  montonous  or  meaningless  jobs  could  be 
sloughed-off  as  the  workers  went  through  the  plant  gates  to 
home  and  community. 

An  experimenting  society  would  approach  the  humanization 
of  work  by  replacing  such  assumptions  with  facts,  and  by  learn- 
ing such  facts  through  the  familiar  and  unavoidable  process 
of  trial  and  evaluation.  In  this  process  industry,  unions,  and 
government  could  collaborate  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  options  for  governmental  action,  then,  are  numerous. 
They  range  from  establishing  trade-offs  between  medical  ex- 
penditures and  funding  work  redesign  experiments,  to  estab- 
lishing a  public  corporation  to  encourage  work  redesign,  to 
a  major  commitment  to  become  an  experimenting  society. 
Large-scale  experimentation  in  the  redesign  of  work  could  well 
begin  within  the  Federal  Government  itself.  The  range  of  op- 
tions and  the  opportunities  for  trade-offs  are  clearly  great. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  discussed  several  options  for  im- 
proving work  satisfaction  through  the  redesign  of  jobs.  Al- 
though job  redesign  is  the  major  tool  with  which  we  might 
make  work  more  satisfying,  it  does  not  respond  fully  to  several 
of  the  structural  problems  we  have  identified  in  the  world  of 
work.  For  example,  job  redesign  is  not  particularly  responsive 
to  the  problems  of  worker  mobility  nor  to  the  problems  of  un- 
realizable work  expectations  that  are  raised  through  the  cre- 
dentialling  process  of  the  schools.  Rather,  it  appears  that  edu- 
cational policy  may  be  the  most  appropriate  lever  on  these 
particular  problems  of  job  dissatisfaction.  This  relationship  be- 
tween work  and  education  is  not  obvious,  especially  if  it  is  ap- 
proached from  an  analytical  framework  that  segments  social 
policy  into  discrete  categories.  We  argued  earlier  that  medical 
care  is  not  synonymous  with  health;  here  we  argue  that  school- 
ing is  not  synonymous  with  education.  By  viewing  education 
policy  from  this  broader  perspective,  the  subtle  interrelation- 
ships between  work  and  education  become  more  evident,  the 
trade-off  potentials  between  various  programs  in  these  sectors 
become  clearer,  and  the  opportunity  for  building  a  coherent 
social  policy  may  be  enhanced. 

As  noted  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  health,  changes  in  work 
design  can  substitute  for  medical  care,  and  medical  care  can  also 
complement  and  support  improvements  in  work.  Similarly, 
work  and  education  have  their  complementary  as  well  as  their 
substitutability  (trade-off)  aspects.  In  the  following  section  we 
shall  discuss  one  such  complementary  relationship  between  job 
training  and  work,  and  then  go  on  in  the  remaining  sections  to 
look  at  some  other  linkages  between  work  and  education. 

Worker  Retraining 

Many  of  the  prime  sources  of  job  dissatisfaction  that  we  have 
identified  relate  to  the  worker's  perception  of  being  trapped  in 
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his  present  job  or  status.  Often,  workers  feel  locked-in  to  their 
jobs  or  status  as  a  result  of  sex,  race,  or  age  discrimination,  as  a 
result  of  financial  constraints  such  as  unportable  pensions,  as 
a  result  of  being  in  a  "dead-end"  job,  as  a  result  of  lacking  the 
skills  needed  for  advancement,  and  as  a  result  of  feeling  that 
they  have  no  options  available  to  them  other  than  the  status 
quo.  Workers  who  feel  locked-in  to  their  jobs  quite  often  have 
symptoms  of  mental  and  even  physical  ill  health.  In  addition, 
the  productivity  of  these  workers  is  quite  probably  lower  than 
it  would  be  if  they  felt  they  had  the  opportunity  for  mobility. 
From  the  societal  point  of  view,  workers  with  such  problems  are 
less  likely  than  satisfied  workers  to  participate  constructively 
as  citizens.  In  one  study  of  blue-collar  workers  40  and  older, 
alienation  was  found  to  be  highest  among  those  workers  who 
possess  high  achievement  values  but  whose  jobs  were  rated  low 
in  terms  of  variety,  autonomy,  and  meaningful  responsibility.1 
A  particularly  significant  factor  emerged  from  this  study:  it  was 
found  that  those  workers  who  have  high  alienation  scores  also 
score  high  on  the  desire  to  change  their  jobs.  Nearly  40%  of 
the  over-40  workers  in  the  study  have  thought  seriously  about 
making  an  effort  to  enter  a  different  occupation,  and  would 
enter  an  education  program  to  acquire  new  skills  if  such  a  pro- 
gram were  available  that  promised  a  reasonable  living  allow- 
ance. The  intrinsic  content  of  their  jobs — not  income — distin- 
guished these  second-career  candidates  from  the  non-candidates. 

Mid-Career  Change  Much  has  been  made  of  the  aerospace  ex- 
ecutive who  quits  his  job  to  go  back  to  school  to  become  a  doctor 
or  the  accountant  who  becomes  a  schoolteacher.  But  quantita- 
tive studies  of  worker  attitudes  have  shown  that  the  desire  for 
self-actualization  is  a  leading  goal  of  many  workers  who  are  not 
executives  or  professionals.  Both  white-  and  blue-collar  workers 
want  to  be  able  to  grow  on  the  job,  want  to  be  continually 
learning  and  facing  new  challenges.  As  we  have  suggested,  mo- 
bility for  many  workers  can  be  enhanced  by  making  private 
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pensions  portable.  For  others,  who  are  blocked  by  the  conse- 
quences of  sex  or  race  discrimination,  mobility  can  be  facilitated 
by  affirmative  action  programs.  For  many  workers,  however, 
particularly  blue-collar  and  non-professional  white-collar  work- 
ers, the  prime  block  to  mobility  is  the  lack  of  an  opportunity 
for  mid-career  retraining  and,  often,  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay 
for  such  an  experience.  For  these  workers  the  financial  obstacle 
is  the  greatest:  if  they  go  back  to  school  they  will  lose  their  in- 
come but  will  still  have  to  meet  their  families'  bills  plus  the 
added  costs  of  their  education. 

Mid-career  change  is  often  advocated  as  a  solution  to  many  of 
the  problems  of  today's  workers.  We  have  increasing  evidence 
of  what  has  been  called  the  "mid-career  crisis"  that  leads  to  the 
desire  for  a  "second  career."  Several  societal  developments  seem 
to  be  at  the  heart  of  this  phenomenon.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
increasing  rate  of  change  in  our  society — technological,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural — that  modern  man  finds  so  unsettling.  Re- 
lated to  this  "future  shock"  is  the  fact  that  commitment  to  one 
life-long  occupation  is  no  longer  as  feasible  as  it  was  in  the  past: 
"Once  a  coal  miner,  always  a  coal  miner"  is  no  longer  a  valid 
description  in  an  age  when  the  mine  is  quite  likely  to  close 
down.^A  second  factor  is  quite  simply  that  workers  are  living 
longer;  a  forty-year  working  life  is  a  great  amount  of  time  to 
clevote  to  one  career.  Third,  the  general  increase  in  expectations 
and  in  general  education  has  left  many  workers  with  high  aspi- 
rations  in  low-level  jobs.  For  such  workers  a  career  change  can 
be  an  avenue  to  mobility,  self-actualization,  and  job  satisfaction. 

There  are  sound  economic  as  well  as  social  reasons  that  argue 
for  an  opportunity  for  mid-career  retraining.  If  the  economy 
were  static,  the  number  of  workers  needed  in  each  skill  category 
would  not  change.  Early  in  his  working  experience  each  person 
would  make  a  career  choice  and  progress  upward  in  responsi- 
bility and  salary  until  reaching  retirement.  But  there  is  no  such 
economy.  The  real  economy  is  dynamic.  Every  year,  old  prod- 
ucts and  old  production  techniques  are  rendered  obsolete.  Em- 
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ployees  are  replaced  by  machines  or  are  laid-off  by  companies 
whose  products  become  less  competitive.  Where  products  can 
be  imported  from  countries  with  lower  labor  costs,  American 
industry  ceases  producing  these  goods  and  shifts  to  high  tech- 
nology industries  with  exportable  products.  Changes  in  na- 
tional priorities,  such  as  the  shift  from  a  war-time  to  a  peace- 
time economy,  change  the  need  for  certain  skill  categories.  New 
priorities  such  as  increases  in  health  care,  increased  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  environment,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  cities  all 
would  create  demands  for  people  with  skills  different  from  the 
current  mix.  These  changes  are  rapid:  the  economy's  need  for  a 
particular  skill  can  double  or  be  reduced  by  half  in  twenty  years 
— about  half  the  length  of  an  average  career.  Within  an  in- 
dustry growing  at  an  average  rate,  there  are  about  five  new 
openings  for  every  hundred  workers  each  year — about  half  due 
to  retirement  and  half  to  industry  growth.2  In  non-growing  or 
declining  industries  these  openings  are  virtually  non-existent. 
Thus,  by  mid-career,  an  individual's  chances  for  promotion  can 
be  very  slight.  This  often  results  in  career  stagnation  or  pressure 
for  early  retirement. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  such  stagnation  is  a  serious  in- 
flationary effect  on  both  slow-  and  fast-growing  industries.  In  a 
slow-growing  industry,  employees  age  in  their  jobs,  their  pay 
increases  due  to  seniority,  but  they  are  not  promoted  to  more 
responsible  positions.  In  rapidly  declining  industries,  many 
long-term  employees  are  retained  in  jobs  because  of  union  agree- 
ment long  after  their  jobs  are  no  longer  needed. 

Additionally,  the  lack  of  mobility  from  these  slow-growing  or 
declining  industries  leaves  labor  scarcities  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing industries.  Consequently,  premium  wages  have  to  be  paid 
to  attract  employees  from  the  decaying  industries  or  from  other 
firms  within  the  growing  industry.  In  addition,  some  needed 
positions  are  not  filled  or  are  filled  by  inexperienced  persons, 
thus  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  growing  industry.  Both  of 
these  circumstances  contribute  to  inflation. 
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Career  immobility  can  be  a  major  source  of  inflationary  pres- 
sure even  at  times  of  high  unemployment  if  the  unemployed  do 
not  have  the  skills  to  compete  for  the  jobs  that  are  open.  Fur- 
thermore, due  to  the  internal  wage  structure  of  any  industry, 
increased  demands  due  to  labor  shortage  at  any  skill  level  will 
increase  inflationary  wage  pressures  throughout  the  entire  com- 
pany, not  just  at  the  skill  level  for  which  there  is  a  shortage. 

In  addition  to  increasing  inflation,  career  immobility  may 
cause  the  economy  to  respond  too  slowly  to  changing  needs. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  that  changes  are  de- 
layed, the  effect  in  economic  terms  may  be  very  large.  Since  the 
relative  size  of  industries  typically  changes  by  fifty  percent  in 
about  20  years,  even  a  one-year  delay  in  industry  response  to 
changing  national  needs  could  have  a  major  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy's ability  to  adjust  effectively  to  technological  advances,  to 
changes  in  national  priorities,  and  to  changes  in  international 
trade  markets. 

In  devising  a  response  to  the  problems  of  immobility,  Herbert 
Striner  has  recently  suggested  that  we  should  conceive  of  worker 
retraining  as  a  "national  capital  investment."  3  He  describes 
the  new  educational  and  training  programs  of  West  Germany 
in  which  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  German  workers  go 
back  to  school  annually  to  increase  their  productivity,  effective- 
ness, and  job  satisfaction.  Striner  implies  that  this  program 
helps  to  create  conditions  that  permit  a  low  unemployment  rate 
to  be  accompanied  with  acceptable  levels  of  inflation.  Similar 
programs  in  Denmark,  France,  and  Sweden  also  show  excep- 
tional social  and  economic  benefits  for  the  society  and  the  indi- 
vidual worker. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  several  ways  one  could  imple- 
ment a  program  to  increase  worker  mobility.  For  heuristic 
purposes,  we  present  two  alternative  models  here.  The  first 
could  be  a  basic  "Worker  Self-Renewal  Program"  that  would 
provide  training  and  a  living  allowance  for  a  small  number  of 
workers  who  wish  to  move  from  declining  industries  or  job 
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categories  into  growing  industries  or  higher  skill  levels  (and 
would  be  made  available  to  other  workers  only  if  there  were  a 
surplus  of  funds).  This  minimum  effort  would  be  designed  to 
have  the  optimum  effect  on  inflation;  it  would  also  have  some 
positive  effects  on  unemployment.  The  second  type  of  Worker 
Self-Renewal  Program  would  be  closer  to  a  true  "sabbatical" 
program  in  that  it  would  offer  workers  financial  support  to  take 
off  as  much  as  a  year  for  anything  from  skill  upgrading  to  a 
liberal  arts  experience.  It  would  be  open  to  all  workers  and 
would  be,  perhaps,  six  times  as  expensive  as  the  smaller  pro- 
gram. It  would  have  a  much  larger  effect  on  unemployment  and 
would  bring  social  benefits  to  a  much  wider  segment  of  the 
population.  l\jjit> 

Basic  Worker  Self-Renewal  Program  To  combat  inflation,  the 
basic  program  would  concentrate  on  workers  in  skill  categories 
that  are  growing  at  less  than  the  average  national  rate  of  2.2 %.4 
It  would  be  directed  to  people  in  their  mid-  or  late-careers  and 
not  at  entry-level  positions.  In  order  to  achieve  an  optimum  ef- 
fect on  inflation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  workers  from 
slow-growing  industries  to  create  vacancies  in  these  industries 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  average  vacancy  rate  for  all  indus- 
tries. Workers  would  be  removed  from  these  industries  for  pur- 
poses of  retraining.  After  they  are  retrained  they  would  increase 
competition  for  openings  in  the  fast-growing  industries  to  a  rate 
equivalent  to  that  of  an  average  industry.  In  other  words,  by 
increasing  mobility  from  slow-growing  industries  competition 
for  jobs  in  all  industries,  in  effect,  might  be  "equalized."  If  too 
many  workers  were  retrained  under  this  proposal,  unnecessary 
worker  scarcity  would  be  created  in  the  declining  industries.  If 
too  few  were  retrained,  unnecessary  scarcity  would  remain  in 
the  rapidly  growing  industries.  Either  case  would  result  in  a 
smaller  reduction  of  the  rate  of  inflation  than  if  the  optimum 
number  of  workers  were  trained. 

In  order  to  determine  the  desirable  program  participation 
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rate  needed  to  achieve  this  balance,  we  analyzed  the  growth  rates 
of  over  200  skill  categories  as  projected  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.5  It  was  found  that  approximately  500,000  workers  per 
year  (about  0.5%  of  the  work  force)  would  have  to  be  retrained 
tojiave  the  desired  effect  on  inflation.  About  one-half  of  these 
workers  would  come  from  low-skilled  or  unskilled  job  catego- 
ries; the  other  half  would  be  semi-skilled  or  skilled  workers.  A 
similar  analysis  was  undertaken  by  the  Urban  Institute,  with 
similar  results.6 

The  renewal  program  would  likely  induce  a  large  number  of 
workers  in  mid-skill  categories  to  be  trained  for  jobs  at  higher 
skills,  thus  leaving  behind  openings  for  previously  unskilled 
workers  or  participants  in  Manpower  Training  Programs.  Mov- 
ing employed  workers  up  the  skill  ladder  a  small  step  at  a  time 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  manpower  programs 
that  attempt  to  train  unskilled  workers  for  low-skilled  positions 
that  do  not  exist.  In  addition,  by  making  vacancies  available  at 
low-  to  middle-skill  levels,  it  should  ameliorate  the  placement 
problems  of  manpower  training  program  graduates — which 
tend  to  be  quite  serious  in  periods  of  slow  to  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Striner  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  mid-career  retraining 
would  be  about  $2,000  per  person.  Assuming  that  each  worker 
receives  a  living  allowance  of  70%  of  his  normal  salary  for  a 
year's  training  (approximately  $5,600  on  the  average),  the  total 
cost  of  a  Worker  Self-Renewal  Program  for  500,000  trainees 
would  be  from  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  annually.  Approximately 
$1  billion  of  the  cost  would  be  for  training  and  the  remainder 
would  be  for  the  workers'  stipends. 

Striner  suggests  that  retraining  programs  could  be  financed 
by  a  fund  that  combined  the  financing  for  retraining  with  un- 
employment compensation  programs.  Using  Striner's  assump- 
tions, in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  500,000  workers  participating 
per  year,  a  0.75%  payroll  tax  on  all  wages  up  to  $9,000  would 
need  to  be  added  to  present  unemployment  insurance  taxes. 
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(The  present  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  comes  to  1.2% 
of  payrolls,  using  a  $9,000  wage  base;  the  average  combined 
federal-state  cost  runs  about  2.2%  on  the  present  taxable  wage 
base  of  $4,200.)  This  increase  would  be  shared  equally  by  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

As  an  alternative  source  of  financing,  it  could  be  argued  that 
all  or  part  of  the  $3  to  $4  billion  could  be  paid  from  the  almost 
$30  billion  being  spent  annually  on  higher  education  by  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  This  would  be  equitable  be- 
cause workers  have  contributed  to  these  programs  through  taxes 
but  have  had  little  chance  to  benefit  from  the  expenditures. 

The  overall  effect  on  the  economy  of  a  program  of  this  di- 
mension should  be  positive.  Although  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Gross  National  Product  of  $3  to  $5  billion  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  output  of  the  workers  who  are  in  retraining, 
this  apparent  loss  to  the  economy  should  immediately  be  cov- 
ered by  filling  the  vacated  positions  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. Economists  argue  that  roughly  half  of  the  jobs  that 
will  be  created  by  removing  workers  for  retraining  will  be  filled 
by  those  officially  counted  in  unemployment  statistics,  while  the 
other  half  will  come  from  those  who  are  unemployed  but  not 
counted  in  unemployment  statistics  because  they  are  "out  of  the 
labor  force."  7  To  whatever  degree  old  positions  are  not  filled 
because  they  were  unneeded  in  the  first  place,  there  would  be 
no  actual  reduction  in  output.  Thus,  the  net  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  a  reduction  in  the  unemployment  rate  by  about 
0.25%,  with  no  appreciable  change  in  output. 

Additionally,  there  will  be  an  effect  on  the  GNP  of  about  $1 
billion  annually  due  to  the  cost  of  training.  However,  this  train- 
ing will  substitute,  to  a  large  extent,  for  similar  but  less  effective 
efforts  that  are  undertaken  by  current  industrial,  manpower 
training,  or  higher  education  programs.  Subcontracting  these 
efforts,  the  net  negative  effect  on  the  GNP  thus  would  be  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  less  than  the  $1  billion  total.  The  remain- 
ing deficit  should  be  overcome  by  three  other  factors  that  are 
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harder  to  measure  but  are  clearly  of  a  larger  magnitude  than 
this  substitution  effect.  First,  there  would  be  savings  to  the  econ- 
omy from  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  jobs.  Second,  the 
workers'  productivity  will  increase  due  to  their  retraining.  And 
third,  the  reduction  in  inflation  that  will  result  from  the  pro- 
gram would  allow  a  more  vigorous  job  creation  policy  to  be 
pursued,  thereby  increasing  the  GNP  through  increasing  the 
labor  force  participation  rate.  Further  analysis  is  needed  to  ac- 
curately assess  these  benefits,  but  they  would  most  likely  exceed 
the  $1  billion  figure  for  training  costs.  For  example,  a  reduction 
of  unemployment  by  less  than  0.1%  would  alone  make  up  the 
difference. 

A  Universal  Worker  Self-Renewal  Program  A  universal  pro- 
gram could  provide  all  workers  with  the  opportunity  for  a  six- 
month  sabbatical  every  seven  years  or  a  one-year  sabbatical 
every  fourteen  years.  The  survey  results  cited  above  offer  a 
rough  indication  that  probably  less  than  half  of  those  workers 
qualified  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  program.  This  would 
mean  that  about  three  million  workers  would  be  enrolled  in 
the  program  at  any  given  time.  Assuming  the  same  stipend  and 
training  costs  of  the  basic  program,  the  universal  Worker  Self- 
Renewal  Program  would  cost  about  $22  billion  per  year. 

Such  a  program  would  have  a  more  significant  effect  on  the 
lives  of  all  working  Americans  in  that  it  would  make  lifelong 
education  a  reality.  It  would  also  represent  a  breakthrough  in 
redistributing  work  time  versus  leisure  time  over  the  lifespan 
of  most  Americans.  Furthermore,  there  is  also  some  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  increasing  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  con- 
tinuing education,  a  universal  Worker  Self-Renewal  Program 
would  create  a  positive  incentive  for  students  to  forgo  the 
"lock-step"  in  education.  With  a  sabbatical  program,  students 
might  be  likely  to  take  smaller  doses  of  education  in  their  early 
adulthood,  in  anticipation  of  using  the  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional education  when  they  are  more  interested  in  doing  so  or 
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when  the  need  for  retraining  arises.  Although  the  primary  so- 
cial justification  for  both  the  basic  and  universal  programs  is 
that  they  would  provide  opportunity  for  career  mobility  to  those 
workers  who  are  dissatisfied  because  they  are  "locked-in"  their 
jobs,  the  economic  rationale  for  the  basic  program  differs  from 
the  economic  rationale  for  a  universal  program.  The  basic  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  have  an  optimum  effect  on  the  inflation- 
unemployment  relationship.  As  such,  the  basic  program  can 
serve  to  facilitate  other,  important  programs  (most  particularly, 
job  creation)  that  are  currently  hamstrung  because  they  are  tied 
to  the  problem  of  inflation.  The  decision  to  expand  to  a  uni- 
versal program  would  include  factors  other  than  this  essential, 
economic  one.  A  basic  program  should  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of 
necessary,  economic  tool,  while  a  universal  program  should  be 
viewed  as  one  of  many  possible  responses  to  national  needs — 
similar  in  intent  to  other  educational  and  social  programs.  One 
would,  of  course,  design  a  universal  program  to  include  the 
necessary  counter-inflationary  measures  inherent  in  the  basic 
program,  but  it  is  essential  to  stress  that  expanding  the  size  of 
the  retraining  program  would  have  little  additional  effect  on 
the  inflation-unemployment  problem.  The  economic  benefits  of 
a  universal  retraining  program  would  be  derived  in  ways  other 
than  through  a  further  dampening  of  inflation. 

If  one  assumes  that  3%  of  the  workforce  would  be  out  of  the 
labor  force  at  any  one  time,  this  would  represent  a  considerable 
drain  on  the  GNP  as  a  result  of  decreased  worker  output.  How- 
ever, all  the  productive  jobs  that  are  vacated  by  trainees  should 
be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  actual  numeri- 
cal effect  this  would  have  on  the  unemployment  rate  is  difficult 
to  estimate  because  the  extent  to  which  the  program  would 
substitute  for  training  that  would  have  been  done  anyway,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  would  stimulate  earlier  entry 
into  the  workforce  by  young  people  postponing  their  educa- 
tions, cannot  be  accurately  predicted.  Such  effects  should  not 
be  construed  as  undesirable:  they  would  balance  the  effect  of 
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the  program  on  the  GNP.  Also,  it  would  make  it  possible  to 
spread  present  expenditures  for  job  training  and  higher  educa- 
tion over  a  worker's  career  and  make  them  more  readily  availa- 
ble to  those  workers  who  really  need  them  when  their  need  is 
greatest. 

In  the  short  run,  however,  early  entry  into  the  workforce  and 
substitutions  for  present  training  will  account  for  only  part  of 
the  3  million  jobs  that  are  affected.  If  it  is  assumed  that,  ini- 
tially, such  substitutions  would  account  for  only  1  million  of 
the  jobs,  the  rest  of  the  jobs  would  be  filled  by  one  million  un- 
employed workers  and  another  one  million  workers  who  are 
technically  out  of  the  workforce.  Also,  many  workers  would 
choose  to  participate  in  the  program  at  a  time  when  they  other- 
wise would  have  been  unemployed.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  unemployment  rate  at  a  given  program  level. 
This  level  of  program  participation  could  be  keyed  to  the  econ- 
omy in  such  a  way  that  more  workers  would  participate  when 
unemployment  rates  would  have  been  higher.  In  this  way,  fluc- 
tuations in  the  unemployment  rate  would,  to  some  extent,  be 
smoothed  out. 

To  the  degree  that  the  program  would  not  be  a  substitute  for 
existing  higher  education,  manpower  training,  or  industry 
training  efforts,  there  would  be  an  impact  on  the  GNP  equiva- 
lent to  the  additional  costs  of  training  for  the  program.  Assum- 
ing that  1  million  workers  would  have  been  trained  in  these 
other  programs,  the  remaining  %  of  the  training  costs  would 
amount  to  about  0.4%  of  the  GNP.  To  analyze  the  impact  of 
the  universal  program  on  the  economy,  the  effect  of  this  addi- 
tional training  cost  would  have  to  be  weighed  against  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  jobs 
through  increased  mobility,  from  the  increased  productivity  of 
retrained  workers  and  from  more  efficient  use  of  education  ex- 
penditures to  meet  training  needs.  While  no  detailed  analysis 
is  available,  a  rough  estimate  would  indicate  that  these  benefits 
would  far  exceed  the  cost  to  the  GNP  of  training. 
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In  the  long  run,  this  program  could  be  designed  not  to  entail 
an  increase  in  total  spending  for  education  and  training.  The 
goal  of  the  program  would  be  to  modify  existing  forms  of  edu- 
cation and  training  efforts  in  order  that  the  worker  could  bene- 
fit from  these  at  more  appropriate  times  in  his  career  and  in 
forms  more  appropriate  to  his  needs.  Eventually,  the  funds  for 
the  program  could  come  entirely  from  substitutes  for  some  of 
the  approximately  $20-30  billion  spent  annually  on  industry 
training,8  for  some  of  the  $27  billion  annual  expenditures  on 
higher  education,  and  for  most  of  the  $1  billion  spent  annually 
on  manpower  training.9 

This  approach  to  analyzing  the  costs  of  the  program  suggests 
that  a  promising  method  for  financing  might  be  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to  tap  funds  from  the  recipients  of  savings  and  bene- 
fits from  the  program.  Particularly,  savings  to  businesses  from 
reduced  training  costs,  and  savings  to  government  programs 
from  reduced  expenditures  in  higher  education,  welfare,  man- 
power training,  and  vocational  education  programs  could  be 
estimated  and  directly  transferred  to  a  Renewal  fund.  It  is  not 
clear  what  an  appropriate  share  would  be  from  each  sector,  but 
one  effective  mechanism  to  generate  the  substitution  effect 
would  be  to  give  workers  vouchers  that  they  could  then  use  as 
they  saw  fit  in  industrial  training  or  in  colleges  or  universities. 
In  this  way,  transferred  funds  could  be  returned  to  the  sources 
where  savings  occurred.  A  non-regressive  tax  on  the  salaries  of 
workers  could  be  designed  to  supplement  the  fund,  because 
they  will  benefit  from  such  things  as  additional  earning  years 
because  of  deferred  education  and  increased  salaries  because  of 
higher  levels  of  skill  training. 

In  considering  financing  alternatives  for  Worker  Renewal, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  mechanisms  are  consis- 
tent with  the  principal  goals  of  the  program.  For  example,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  mobility  goals  of  the  program  would 
be  met  if  contributions  were  voluntary  on  the  part  of  either  in- 
dustry or  workers.  The  workers  most  in  need  of  training  are  in 
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the  declining  industries  that  can  least  afford  to  sponsor  such  a 
program,  and  the  workers  in  these  industries  probably  can  least 
afford  the  training  costs.  The  under-employed,  in  particular, 
would  be  virtually  eliminated  from  participation  if  the  system 
were  based  on  voluntary  contributions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  permit  peo- 
ple to  borrow  against  their  social  security  or  other  vested  or 
portable  retirement  benefits  to  finance  their  sabbaticals.  The 
main  problem  with  this  method  is  that  it  undercuts  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  a  pension.  In  effect,  one  would  have  to  make 
the  tough  decision  to  mortgage  his  future  if  he  chose  to  take 
some  of  his  social  security  benefits  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  form 
of  a  sabbatical;  although,  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
"early  retirement,"  or  the  receipt  of  pension  income  relatively 
early  in  life  provides  a  base  of  security  enabling  the  pensioner 
to  shift  his  occupation.  But  for  people  other  than  those  in  the 
military,  these  benefits  generally  come  too  late  to  qualify  as 
"mid-career."  However,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  provide  the 
following  kind  of  option  for  a  worker:  either  early  retirement 
without  a  sabbatical,  or  a  later  retirement  with  a  sabbatical. 

Another  method  of  financing  would  be  to  tailor  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  to  the  needs  of  older  students  by  making  large  grants 
for  the  shorter  periods  of  educational  experience  that  workers 
will  use:  for  example,  young  students  might  take  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  four  years  while  older  workers  might  need 
four  thousand  for  one  year. 

Conclusion  We  have  analyzed  only  the  tangible  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  Worker  Self-Renewal  Program,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  intangible  human  benefits  might  be  vastly  more  significant. 
Needless  to  say,  the  benefits  of  the  opportunity  for  employment 
presented  to  the  unemployed  and  the  "hidden  unemployed" 
would  be  substantial.  More  directly,  those  workers  who  have 
not  been  able  to  actualize  their  career  goals  would  have  a  mean- 
ingful second  chance  in  life.  Even  those  workers  who  do  not 
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actually  take  advantage  of  the  program  are  likely  to  have  some 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  of  the  additional  option.  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  deduce  that  as  workers  gain  greater  mobility  and 
freedom  of  choice  with  respect  to  jobs,  there  may  be  a  shortage 
in  supply  of  workers  for  certain  undesirable  work.  Conse- 
quently, the  employers  will  be  under  great  pressure  to  restruc- 
ture those  jobs  in  order  to  attract  the  workers  they  need. 

In  conclusion,  the  above  analysis  indicates  that  a  Universal 
Worker  Self-Renewal  Program  may  well  justify  itself  on 
grounds  of  economic  efficiency.  When  the  broader  considera- 
tions of  social  efficiency  are  also  taken  into  account,  the  case  for 
it  becomes  even  more  compelling. 

Education 

In  our  exploration  of  the  interrelationships  between  work  and 
education,  the  following  shortcomings  became  evident: 

1.  The  market  value  of  education  has  driven  out  its  other  val- 
ues. One  consequence  of  this  has  been  to  require,  needlessly, 
ever-higher  credentials  for  the  same  work. 

2.  Jobs  have  failed  to  change  in  step  with  the  increased  educa- 
tional attainments  and  concomitant  aspirations  of  the  new 
workforce. 

3.  Vocational  education  in  the  high  schools  has  failed  to  give 
students  useful  skills  or  place  them  in  satisfying  jobs. 

4.  We  have  largely  neglected  the  educational  needs  of  older 
workers. 

5.  The  schools  themselves  are  a  workplace,  influenced  by,  and 
influencing,  other  workplaces.  As  such,  the  schools  would 
benefit  from  a  redesign  of  their  work. 

6.  The  high  schools  have  not  yet  discovered  a  proper  role  for 
themselves  to  play  in  "career  education." 

The  "Value"  of  Education  For  some  years,  Americans  have  as- 
sumed that  increasingly  higher  levels  of  education  are  crucial 
to  an  individual's  chances  for  "getting  ahead" — e.g.,  finding  and 
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keeping  a  good  job,  making  more  money,  obtaining  the  respect 
of  others.  National  policies — such  as  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (which  emphasized  scien- 
tific and  technical  skills) — have  all  been  incentives  to  advanced 
educational  attainment.  Similarly,  the  expansion  of  profes- 
sional and  white-collar  occupations  has  created  a  demand  for 
workers  with  higher  levels  of  education.  But  this  interest  in 
"attainment"  has  been  focused  on  the  credentials  of  education 
— high  school  diploma,  baccalaureate,  and  graduate  degrees — 
rather  than  on  the  learning.  The  plethora  of  economic  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  decades,  demonstrating  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  ever-higher  education,  undoubtedly  abetted  this 
emphasis  on  credentials.  Moreover,  credentialism  spread  well 
beyond  the  white-collar  sector;  high  school  diplomas  became  a 
prerequisite  for  most  apprenticeships,  and  even  for  entry-level, 
semi-skilled  jobs. 

Yet,  the  economy  itself  has  not  been  changing  rapidly  enough 
to  require  or  to  absorb  the  spectacular  increase  in  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  workforce.  The  expansion  of  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  jobs  absorbed  only  15%  of  the  new  edu- 
cated workers;  the  remaining  85%  accepted  jobs  previously  per- 
formed by  individuals  with  fewer  credentials.10 

While  new  industries  have  appeared  in  recent  decades  that 
need  a  well-educated  workforce,  most  employers  simply  raised 
educational  requirements  without  changing  the  nature  of  the 
jobs.  There  are  probably  a  number  of  reasons  for  their  actions, 
ranging  from  using  credentials  as  a  means  of  excluding  the  "un- 
desirable," to  hiring  people  "like  one's  self"  to  increase  personal 
comfort.  One  important  reason  has  been  the  belief  that  the 
more  highly  educated  worker  is  likely  to  be  more  productive, 
more  trainable,  and  have  more  self-discipline  than  the  person 
with  less  education.  However,  for  a  large  number  of  jobs,  edu- 
cation and  job  performance  appear  to  be  inversely  related.  The 
less  educated  tend  to  remain  with  an  employer  longer  and  be 
more  productive  than  those  workers  with  ten  or  more  years  of 
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education.  The  more  highly  educated  workers  become  bored 
with  unchallenging  work  and  express  their  dissatisfaction  in 
lower  productivity  and  higher  turnover  rates.11 

If  matters  continue  as  they  are,  the  disparity  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  educated  workers  is  likely  to  be  exacerbated 
in  the  next  decade.  About  ten  million  college  graduates  are 
forecasted  to  enter  the  job  market  in  that  period,  while  only 
four  million  graduates  will  leave  the  workforce  through  retire- 
ment or  death.  This  means  that  there  will  be  2i/2  college  gradu- 
ates competing  for  every  "choice"  job,  not  to  mention  the  ad- 
ditional 350,000  Ph.D.'s  who  will  be  looking  for  work.12  The 
problem  would  be  greatly  ameliorated  if  the  highly  touted 
"automation  revolution"  occurs  and  shifts  the  occupational 
structure  of  the  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  increase  the 
demand  for  upper-level  jobs  without  expanding  low-  and 
middle-level  jobs.  Continued  growth  in  the  economy  would  also 
create  millions  of  new  jobs,  but  growth  alone  will  not  change 
the  occupational  structure  of  the  economy.  Without  major 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  one  consequence 
of  this  oversupply  of  graduates  will  be  a  large  class  of  under- 
employed college  graduates,  disillusioned  with  work  and  resent- 
ful of  the  poor  returns  on  their  investment  in  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Although  the  value  of  a  college  education  is  not  solely 
measurable  in  terms  of  its  usefulness  in  the  marketplace,  the 
dominant  interest,  constantly  reinforced  in  America,  is  in  its 
marketability.  Indeed,  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of  higher 
education  may  endanger  the  American  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, precisely  because  its  non-market  aspects  have  been  ignored 
or  grossly  undervalued. 

The  very  fact  that  we  think  about  "career  education"  and 
talk  about  the  value  of  schooling  in  terms  of  an  investment  that 
will  yield  future  earnings  indicates  not  only  how  important 
work  has  become  in  our  thinking,  but  how  other  motivating 
forces  have  been  de-emphasized.  Formal  education,  for  example, 
was  once  conceived  of  much  more  as  a  "preparation  for  life," 
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whether  or  not  it  led  to  a  specific  job.  In  other  nations  and  cul- 
tures, the  non-economic  values  of  education  have  been  con- 
sidered predominant.  For  example,  not  long  ago  in  rural  Ire- 
land, each  child  learned  "his  or  her  part  in  the  farm  economy, 
not  as  vocational  preparation,  but  as  a  making  ready  for  mar- 
riage." 13 

Today,  we  think  of  career  education  as  an  end  in  itself,  for  the 
personal  reward  of  earning  an  income  for  oneself,  not  as  a  prep- 
aration for  life,  marriage,  citizenship,  or  any  other  social  func- 
tion. We  cannot  turn  back  to  a  peasant  economy,  of  course,  but 
the  crucial  point  here  is  that  we  have  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  credentials  of  education.  We  have  encouraged  unreal  ex- 
pectations and,  quite  possibly,  have  caused  a  great  degree  of 
frustration  among  our  youths  who  have  not  been  able  to  realize 
the  "payoff"  they  had  anticipated. 

The  high  school  "drop-out"  is  an  interesting  case  in  point: 
conventional  wisdom  may  be  incorrect  with  respect  to  the  bleak 
future  ahead  for  high  school  drop-outs  and  the  value  of  a  high 
school  diploma  as  a  credential  for  employment.  In  one  study, 
drop-outs  had  higher  unemployment  rates  than  high  school 
graduates — 29%  versus  13% — but  differences  in  ability  and 
family  background  accounted  for  this  gap  more  than  did  the 
lack  of  a  diploma.  That  is,  "dropping  out  may  contribute  to 
unemployment,  but  it  is  also  a  conveniently-measured  symptom 
of  more  basic  causes  of  unemployment."  14 

Once  employed,  drop-outs  were  found  to  earn  no  less  than 
employed  high  school  graduates,  even  when  job  seniority  was 
controlled  (when  uncontrolled,  the  drop-outs  averaged  higher 
weekly  wages).  Furthermore,  although  drop-outs  tended  to 
have  somewhat  lower  status  jobs,  they  generally  had  higher 
levels  of  job  satisfaction  than  did  the  graduates.15 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing:  educational  requirements  for  jobs 
have  increased,  but  there  is  little  correlation  between  educa- 
tional achievement  and  job  performance;  college  graduates  are 
not  faring  as  well  on  the  job  market  as  they  used  to;  and  high 
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school  drop-outs  are  not  faring  as  poorly  as  expected.  These 
findings  suggest  that  the  value  of  increasing  levels  of  education 
(credentials)  as  a  means  of  finding  rewarding  work  has  been 
grossly  over-estimated.  This  does  not  mean  that  education 
should  be  valued  less,  for  its  non-market  values  have  been  ig- 
nored. But  what  this  does  mean  is:  (a)  the  validity  of  using  edu- 
cation predominantly  to  raise  income  is  growing  more  and  more 
questionable;  (b)  requiring  more  credentials  to  perform  an  un- 
changed job  lowers  performance  and  reduces  job  satisfaction; 
and  (c)  the  design  of  work  is  lagging  considerably  behind  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  among  the  workers,  including  their 
educational  attainments. 

Vocational  Education  While  the  subject  of  drop-outs  provides 
us  with  a  special  case  for  examining  the  relationship  between 
credentials  and  several  job-related  factors,  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional education  provides  us  with  a  general  case  for  examining 
the  efforts  of  schools  to  relate  directly  to  the  world  of  work. 

The  objective  of  vocational  education  has  been  to  provide 
high  school  graduates  with  marketable  job  skills.  But  in  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  vocational  education  it  was  found  that 

many  students,  at  all  school  levels,  were  able  to  enjoy  higher 
wages  by  moving  out  of  their  field  of  training  as  they  entered 
the  labor  market.  .  .  .  The  relationship  of  the  job  to  the  field 
of  training  appears  to  have  no  significance  in  influencing  the 
level  of  employment,  wages,  and  earnings  following  gradua- 
tion.16 

Among  high  school  vocational  graduates,  more  than  half  took 
first  jobs  in  fields  unrelated  to  their  training,  in  contrast  with 
only  25%  of  those  who  acquired  specific  skills  in  technical 
schools  or  community  colleges  after  graduation  from  high 
school.  With  respect  to  the  level  of  jobs  taken  by  vocational 
graduates,  there  appears  to  be  a  disquieting,  high  proportion 
of  vocational  trainees  in  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs.  A  na- 
tional sample  of  high  school  vocational  graduates  showed  a 
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fairly  high  proportion  in  such  jobs  three  years  after  graduation, 
far  more,  it  should  be  noted,  than  the  graduates  of  post-high 
school  vocational  programs.17 

Another  study,  recommending  a  reduced  role  for  vocational 
curricula  in  the  high  school,  found  high  school  vocational  edu- 
cation inattentive  to  the  unskilled  nature  of  entry  jobs,  the  com- 
peting sources  of  labor,  and  the  desire  of  employers  to  do  their 
own  training  when  it  is  needed.18  Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  vocational  training  at  the  high  school  level  pays 
off  in  higher  wages.  However,  junior  college  graduates  consis- 
tently start  higher  and  continue  to  have  a  wage  advantage  over 
vocational  high  school  and  post-high  school  technical  school 
graduates.19 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  high  school  graduates  with  voca- 
tional training  experience  fewer  and  briefer  spells  of  unem- 
ployment than  those  with  only  a  regular  high  school  education. 
But  a  national,  longitudinal  survey  found  that  vocational  grad- 
uates did  not  have  better  unemployment  records  than  academic 
graduates.  Among  all  vocational  graduates,  those  from  high 
school  had  higher  unemployment  rates  than  those  taking  junior 
college  and  other  post-secondary  vocational  courses.20  Of  course, 
this  may  be  a  reflection  of  employer  reliance  on  credentials  as 
much  as  it  is  recognition  of  reduced  competence  of  the  students. 

From  the  evaluations  of  vocational  education,  then,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  very  expensive  form  of  education — costing  per- 
haps 50—75%  more  than  other  high  school  curricula21 — has  a 
very  low  utility.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  entry-level  jobs  for 
high  school  graduates  require  the  specific  training  and  skills 
offered  by  vocational  education;  vocational  graduates  more 
often  than  not  take  jobs  for  which  they  were  not  trained;  their 
unemployment  records  are  not  better  than  other  high  school 
graduates,  except  those  in  the  general  curriculum;  and  their 
pay  isn't  better.  Most  of  the  literature  on  vocational  training  in 
high  schools  arrives  at  the  same  negative  evaluation:  technical 
training  in  schools  is  based  on  an  outmoded  assessment  of 
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future  needs.  Students  are  trained  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  how  they  might  apply  their  skills  in  the  future.  All  they  have 
is  an  increasing  recognition  that  the  technological  concepts  they 
are  learning  are  outdated  or  will  be  before  they  can  use  them. 

These  conclusions  are  important,  not  only  because  they  docu- 
ment the  failure  of  attempts  to  relate  high  school  education  di- 
rectly to  work,  but  also  because  of  the  new  interest  in  "career 
education."  If  career  education  is  modeled  on  vocational  edu- 
cation— if  specific  skills  or  clusters  of  skills  are  taught  in  tradi- 
tional schools — it  will  very  likely  follow  the  same  dismal  course. 
Another  consequence  of  infusing  the  high  school  curricula  with 
career-oriented  programs  is  that  educational  institutions  would 
be  instilling  a  "single  career"  concept — the  notion  that  an  indi- 
vidual should  develop  a  single,  lifetime,  occupational  role  iden- 
tity. Now,  as  we  are  developing  systematic  evidence  that  increas- 
ing numbers  of  white-collar  and  blue-collar  workers  feel 
"locked-in"  and  desire  mid-career  changes,22  it  is  ironic  that  we 
would  still  be  trying  to  put  young  students  on  an  inflexible 
career  track.  (This  tendency  is  compounded  by  the  invidious 
distinction  made  between  "academic,"  "general,"  and  "voca- 
tional" high  school  diplomas  which  often  brands  young  people 
for  life  by  locking  them  into  a  career  and  educational  path  from 
which  they  cannot  escape.  Worse,  perhaps,  this  distinction  be- 
tween credentials  tends  to  ossify  the  class  structure  along  the 
lines  of  a  similar  but  more  pervasive  system  found  in  Great 
Britain.) 

By  equating  education  to  a  youth  activity  and  by  confusing 
the  notions  of  education  and  schooling,  we  have  placed  too 
many  of  our  resources  in  traditional  schools  designed  for  peo- 
ple under  21  years  of  age.  We  have  neglected  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation is  a  lifelong  experience,  and  often  occurs  outside  the 
classroom.  And,  as  many  educators  feel,  the  desire  for  education 
often  increases  with  age,  as  does  the  seriousness  with  which  stu- 
dents approach  it.  Recognition  of  these  facts  would  open  up 
several  important  options  for  worker  training — from  making 
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education  available  to  workers  at  later  stages  in  their  lives  to 
encouraging  education  in  places  other  than  the  traditional 
schools. 

Workplaces  and  Schoolplaces  It  may  be  useful  to  look  at  the 
concept  of  career  education  from  a  vantage  point  that  views 
schools  as  a  workplace,  influenced  by,  and  influencing,  other 
workplaces.  In  Future  Shock,  Alvin  Toffler  argues  that  the  pre- 
industrial  educational  means  of  transmitting  knowledge  and 
skills  crumbled  before  the  onslaught  of  the  mechanical  age,  be- 
cause "industrialism  required  a  new  kind  of  man."  He  goes  on 
to  say: 

Mass  education  was  the  ingenious  machine  constructed  by  in- 
dustrialism to  produce  the  kind  of  adults  it  needed.  The  prob- 
lem was  inordinately  complex.  How  to  pre-adapt  children  for  a 
new  world — a  world  of  repetitive  indoor  toil,  smoke,  noise,  ma- 
chines, crowded  living  conditions,  collective  discipline,  a  world 
in  which  time  was  to  be  regulated  not  by  the  cycle  of  sun  and 
moon,  but  by  the  factory  whistle  and  clock. 

The  solution  was  an  educational  system  that,  in  its  very  struc- 
ture, simulated  this  new  world.  .  .  .  Yet  the  whole  idea  of  as- 
sembling masses  of  students  (raw  material)  to  be  processed  by 
teachers  (workers)  in  a  centrally  located  school  (factory)  was  a 
stroke  of  industrial  genius.  The  whole  administrative  hierarchy 
of  education,  as  it  grew  up,  followed  the  model  of  industrial 
bureaucracy.  The  very  organization  of  knowledge  into  perma- 
nent disciplines  was  grounded  on  industrial  assumptions.  Chil- 
dren marched  from  place  to  place  and  sat  in  assigned  stations. 
Bells  rang  to  announce  changes  in  time. 

The  inner  life  of  the  school  thus  became  an  anticipatory  mir- 
ror, a  perfect  introduction  to  industrial  society.  The  most  criti- 
cized features  of  education  today — the  regimentation,  lack  of 
individualization,  the  rigid  system  of  seating,  grouping,  grad- 
ing, and  marking,  the  authoritarian  role  of  the  teacher — are 
precisely  those  that  made  mass  public  education  so  effective  an 
instrument  of  adaptation  for  its  place  and  time.23 

This  relationship  between  authoritarianism  and  rigidity  in 
the  schoolroom  and  the  workplace — with  the  implicit  view  of 
man  as  inherently  undisciplined  and  ignorant — probably  has 
not  directly  occurred  to  modern  educators.  But  the  similarities 
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between  the  processes  were  clear  to  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor, 
who  wrote: 

No  schoolteacher  would  think  of  telling  children  in  a  general 
way  to  study  a  certain  book  or  subject.  It  is  practically  universal 
to  assign  each  day  a  definite  lesson  beginning  on  one  specified 
page  and  line  and  ending  on  another;  and  the  best  progress  is 
made  when  ...  a  definite  study  hour  or  period  can  be  assigned 
in  which  the  lesson  must  be  learned.  Most  of  us  remain,  through 
a  great  part  of  our  lives,  in  this  respect,  grown-up  children,  and 
do  our  best  only  under  pressure  of  a  task  of  comparatively  short 
duration.24 

Although  mass  education  may  have  served  its  purpose  well 
of  preparing  our  youth  for  the  kind  of  work  served  up  in  the 
past,  the  fact  that  today's  workers  are  not  "grown-up  children," 
but  are  revolting  against  authoritarianism,  fragmentation,  rou- 
tine, and  other  aspects  of  the  inherited  workplace,  suggests  that 
the  schools  are  anachronistic  in  their  "production"  methods. 
The  success  of  the  schools  in  helping  to  produce  Industrial  Man 
indicates  they  could  be  successful  in  helping  to  produce  the 
Satisfied  Worker;  yet  they  are  mired  in  the  model  of  Industrial 
Man. 

If,  to  produce  Industrial  Man,  the  schools  had  to  become  an 
"anticipatory  mirror,  a  perfect  introduction  to  industrial  so- 
ciety," then  to  help  produce  the  Satisfied  Worker,  the  schools 
need  to  become  another  kind  of  anticipatory  mirror,  providing 
another  perfect  introduction  to  a  changed  world  of  work.  It 
may  be  the  case  that  a  Satisfying  Education  would  be  the  best 
precursor  of  Satisfying  Work,  and,  in  that  sense,  be  a  major 
component  of  "career"  education. 

The  process  by  which  education  may  be  made  more  satisfying 
is  suggested  by  the  criticisms  of  the  contemporary  workplace: 
we  would  expect  the  school  to  become  more  satisfying  as  a 
place  of  work,  just  as  we  expect  the  same  of  other  workplaces, 
by  removing  the  equivalent  necessity  of  punching  a  time-clock, 
by  increasing  the  autonomy  of  the  "worker,"  by  enlarging  tasks 
and  by  reducing  rigidities.  If  students  were  viewed  as  workers 
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and  teachers  as  team  leaders,  school  workplaces  might  be  re- 
designed along  the  lines  of  other  workplaces  illustrated  in  this 
report,  with  a  high  degree  of  participation  among  all  the  "work- 
ers" and  "team  leaders"  in  the  choice  of  procedures  to  reach 
the  goals. 

Some  teachers  may  have  the  same  authoritarian  personalities 
that  some  managers  in  private  industry  have — so  that  greater 
autonomy  among  the  "workers"  is  undesirable  to  them.  But  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  teachers  are  subject  to  fixed  hours  of 
instruction,  uniformity  in  subject  matter,  and  lack  of  discretion 
in  choosing  the  content  of  courses.  We  would  expect  teachers  to 
find  their  work  more  satisfying  if  they  were  to  function  as  team 
leaders,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  autonomy,  rather  than 
as  supervisors  demanding  submissiveness  and  control,  and  if 
they  were  given  what  workers  are  asking  for — the  assistance, 
equipment,  and  information  to  do  their  job.  In  short,  if  we 
think  of  the  school  as  a  workplace  and  that  like  every  other 
workplace  it  should  be  satisfying,  then  changes  have  to  be  in- 
troduced that  will  increase  the  satisfaction  of  the  workers,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  alike. 

If  the  goals  of  education  were  maintaining  curiosity,  main- 
taining and  building  self-confidence,  inducing  a  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  developing  competence,  education  would  be  directly 
relevant  to  the  major  needs  expressed  by  the  workers.  Some  of 
these,  it  may  be  recalled,  are  the  opportunity  to  use  one's  skills 
and  education  to  the  full,  to  be  reasonably  autonomous  in  do- 
ing one's  work,  to  have  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  while  on  the  job.  Earlier  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  self-esteem  are  also  applicable,  for  the  school- 
work  satisfactions  that  would  evolve  through  curiosity,  resource- 
fulness, and  mastery  would  contribute  to  productivity  and  self- 
esteem  on  the  job  as  well  as  in  school. 

Educational  experiments,  like  those  in  industry,  suggest  that 
school-work  can  be  advantageously  redesigned.  Some  schools 
have  stopped  the  practice  of  lumping  children  by  age,  now 
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enabling  them  to  progress  individually,  and  to  compete  not 
with  each  other  but  with  themselves  over  time.  Some  enable 
the  student's  interest  rather  than  a  bell  to  determine  the  length 
of  a  "period"  with  the  result  that  75%  to  90%  of  the  students 
achieve  at  the  same  level  as  the  top  25%  do  under  traditional 
conditions.25  There  are  probably  as  many  different  ways  to  re- 
design school-work  as  there  are  to  redesign  other  kinds  of  work 
to  make  it  more  satisfying. 

We  are  suggesting  that  "career  education"  will  succeed  to  the 
extent  that  the  concept  develops  within  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  work  and  once  again  anticipates  the  world  of 
work  by  developing  within  its  own  workplace  exemplary  re- 
structurings, and  not  by  attempting  to  impart  specific  voca- 
tional skills. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  should  like  to  note  a  recent 
career  education  experiment  which,  at  first  glance,  appears  to 
be  teaching  certain  vocational  skills,  but  which  is  responding, 
in  fact,  to  a  fundamental  social  need.  A  newspaper  story  re- 
counts that  in  Des  Moines,  "Grade  school  pupils  .  .  .  visit  lo- 
cal businesses  and  see  people  at  work  in  many  kinds  of  jobs. 
There  will  be  more  role-playing  and  field  trips."  26  The  impor- 
tance of  this  activity  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Simone  Weil,  in 
The  Need  for  Roots,  lamented  how  modern  work  has  destroyed 
the  easy  awareness  of  their  parental  occupations  that  children 
had  in  more  traditional  societies.27  More  recently,  Bronfenbren- 
ner  has  observed: 

Although  there  is  no  systematic  evidence  on  this  subject,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  absence  of  such  exposure  (to  adults  at 
work)  contributes  significantly  to  the  growing  alienation 
among  children  and  youth  .  .  .28 

(It  should  be  noted  that  our  rules  regarding  nepotism  inadver- 
tently serve  as  an  obstacle  to  reducing  this  source  of  alienation.) 
Every  worker  is  a  teacher  and  every  workplace  is  a  school,  not 
because  of  the  skills  that  the  one  may  impart,  nor  the  organiza- 
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tion  or  technology  that  is  apparent  in  the  other,  but  because 
they  deal  with  the  real  world  and  man's  mastery  therein. 

Alternative  Career  Education  Strategies  If  specific  skills  are 
learned  best  on  the  job,  in  public  and  proprietary  vocational 
schools,  in  community  colleges,  and  in  professional  and  gradu- 
ate schools  of  universities,  what  occupational  role  remains  for 
the  high  school?  Particularly,  what  happens  to  traditional  vo- 
cational education  in  secondary  schools  if  education  becomes  a 
lifelong  process? 

Again,  as  with  other  questions  we  have  raised  in  this  report, 
there  are  many  answers  that  can  be  offered.  But  an  analysis  from 
the  perspective  of  the  institution  of  work  suggests  that  the  regu- 
lar secondary  school  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
broaden  formal  education  to  include  an  introduction  to  the 
world  of  work,  its  meaning,  its  necessity  for  life,  its  rewards,  its 
requirements,  and  its  shortcomings. 

The  secondary  school  can  prepare  the  young  person  for  the 
transition  from  dependency  to  self-support.  Perhaps  through 
the  schools  some  of  the  current  unreal  expectations  about  work 
that  are  held  by  young  people  can  be  dispelled,  thus  avoiding 
much  of  the  disappointment  and  frustration  they  feel  when 
they  take  their  first  jobs. 

Basically,  most  young  people  simply  do  not  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  work  or  what  work  will  require  them  to  give.  Surely, 
to  give  them  this  information  presents  a  broad  challenge  to  our 
high  schools.  Some  of  the  alternative  approaches  to  introducing 
young  people  to  and  preparing  them  for  the  world  of  work 
might  be  academic,  benefiting  from  what  the  schools  do  best: 
providing  information.  In  this  case  the  information  might  con- 
cern the  manner  in  which  work  is  organized  in  our  society,  how 
people  work  alone  and  together  to  achieve  certain  goals.  Other 
activities  would  be  designed  to  be  "action-rich,"  and  would  pre- 
sent a  contrast  to  traditional,  passive  schooling. 
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Information-Rich  Alternatives  General  education  for  work 
should  probably  be  aimed  at  enhancing  the  young  person's 
reading  comprehension,  arithmetical  skills,  the  ability  to  write 
and  speak  clearly,  and  the  capacity  for  working  closely  with 
other  people.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  these  skills 
are  the  ones  most  sought  after  by  employers.  Typically,  employ- 
ers find  that  young  workers  who  have  "learned  how  to  learn' ' 
can  quickly  master  the  specifics  of  most  jobs.  The  satisfaction 
of  young  people  with  their  future  jobs  would  probably  be  in- 
creased by  this  kind  of  training — for  competence  is  often  a 
great  part  of  job  satisfaction.  A  good  general  education,  re- 
structured along  lines  suggested  above,  is  probably  the  best 
career  education  a  young  person  can  receive.  Still,  curricula 
might  be  widened  to  meet  the  curiosity  of  young  people  about 
the  adult  world  by  incorporating  such  information-rich  topics 
as  the  following: 

COURSES    IN    INSTITUTIONAL    MANAGEMENT    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Given  that  bureaucracies  and  large  institutions  (corporations, 
universities,  government)  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  domi- 
nant source  of  employment  in  the  United  States,  it  might  be 
useful  to  offer  courses  in  which  students  learn  the  procedures  of 
large  work  organizations.  They  might  explore  how  institutions 
are  formed,  and  why  they  are  formed.  They  might  try  to  discover 
how  these  organizations  operate,  what  they  produce,  how  they 
relate  to  other  organizations,  and  what  roles  people  play  in 
them.  They  could  learn  some  of  the  basics  that  are  taught  in 
MBA  programs — the  basic  principles  of  management  and  ad- 
ministration, such  as  how  to  organize  a  group  of  people  to  com- 
plete a  given  task  in  a  given  time.  They  could  be  introduced  to 
some  of  the  administrative  problems  that  people  are  likely  to 
face  in  any  organization,  and  how  people  might  think  about 
such  problems  rationally  to  find  solutions  that  are  satisfying  to 
both  humans  and  to  institutions.  Such  courses  might  help  to 
dispel  some  of  the  unrealistic  expectations  young  people  have 
about  work  by  candidly  exploring  the  personal  advantages  and 
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disadvantages  (e.g.,  security  vs.  independence)  of  working  in 
large  organizations.  A  central  component  of  such  a  course 
should  be  the  basic  principles  of  organizing  work  in  order  to 
provide  for  factors  that  lead  to  job  satisfaction. 
courses  in  entrepreneurial  skills  One  of  the  ironies  of  our 
system  is  that  for  all  of  our  verbal  commitment  to  the  American 
Dream  we  seldom  teach  our  youth  the  basic  knowledge  that  any- 
one would  need  who  wanted  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  In 
fact,  this  knowledge  is  usually  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in 
middle-class  families,  and  is  thus  difficult  for  women  or  the  poor 
to  obtain.  Except  for  those  young  Americans  who  take  part  in 
Junior  Achievement,  knowledge  about  self-employment  in  this 
country  is  a  quite  well-kept  secret.  Young  people  might  benefit 
from  learning  what  it  means  to  keep  books,  to  accumulate  cap- 
ital, to  borrow  and  to  invest,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  to  take  risks,  to 
wholesale,  to  retail,  to  provide  services  or  to  manufacture  and 
sell  a  good  by  oneself. 

These  examples  are  intended  only  to  be  illustrative.  But,  any 
course  would  be  effective  only  to  the  degree  that  it  is  intellectu- 
ally honest.  If  we  attempt  to  teach  an  ideology  of  work,  rather 
than  examining  and  discussing  that  ideology,  then  the  courses 
will  be  worse  than  no  courses  at  all. 

Action-Rich  Alternatives  To  acknowledge  that  the  high  schools 
are  inappropriate  places  to  learn  specific,  marketable  technical 
skills  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  board  up  all  the  shops 
in  the  nation's  schools.  To  the  contrary,  much  of  what  is  taught 
in  present  vocational  courses  could  be  modified  into  valuable, 
practical  courses  available  to  all  students.  Domestic  skills,  crafts, 
and  mechanics  courses  need  not  be  justified  in  terms  of  future 
employment,  but  as  contributing  to  the  educated  person's  basic 
knowledge.  The  young  woman  who  does  not  understand  how  a 
car  operates  and  how  it  is  repaired,  and  the  young  man  who 
cannot  cook,  are  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  life.  Learn- 
ing to  use  tools  is  a  basic  necessity  that  all  students  would  bene- 
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fit  from  learning.  (Other  skills,  such  as  how  to  prepare  one's 
income  tax  form,  how  to  go  about  buying  a  house,  and  how  to 
be  an  effective  consumer  are  practical  skills  that  can  be  utilized 
in  whatever  career  one  chooses.  Also,  concepts  from  such  "aca- 
demic" subjects  as  mathematics  and  physics  could  be  integrated 
with  a  work-related  curriculum.)  The  important  issue  about 
work-oriented  courses  is  that  they  be  directed  at  a  set  of  skills 
that  the  students  can  use  while  they  are  taking  the  course  or 
ones  they  will  need  no  matter  what  jobs  they  eventually  take. 
As  a  prime  example  of  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  high 
school  student  should  not  learn  how  to  type.  Not  only  does  it 
make  most  jobs  easier,  the  skill  also  can  be  used  at  home  or  at 
school.  Also,  if  we  all  could  type,  this  would  be  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  reducing  both  the  sex-stereotyping  of  the  secre- 
tary role,  and  eliminating  many  hours  of  the  least  interesting 
aspect  of  the  secretary's  job.  In  conclusion,  occupational  courses 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  tracking  courses  and  might 
better  be  labeled  "survival  courses  for  an  imperfect  service 
economy." 

There  are  other  means  by  which  education  can  become  ac- 
tion-rich within  the  confines  of  the  school.  One  such  format 
that  is  attracting  increasing  interest  among  educators  consists 
of  so-called  "games  and  simulations."  As  defined  by  James  Cole- 
man, these  are  games  "in  which  certain  social  processes  are  ex- 
plicitly mirrored  in  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
game."  29 

In  simulating  work  environments  the  emphasis  is  not  on  de- 
cisions per  se  but  on  the  processes  through  which  decisions  are 
reached.  The  players  assume  simulated  roles  and  play  according 
to  a  set  of  rules  that  provide  choices  and  create  behavior  which 
leads  to  certain  outcomes.  These  games  provide  a  way  for  stu- 
dents to  learn  about  "real  costs"  and  possible  long-range  out- 
comes of  various  decisions — in  career  choice,  in  education,  and 
in  work.  But  if  education  is  to  become  more  than  a  game  played 
in  lieu  of  life,  one  goal  may  be  to  free  students  from  the  confines 
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of  school  and  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  mingle,  as- 
sociate, and  work  with  older  members  of  society.  Cooperative 
education  programs  appear  to  provide  at  least  partial  responses 
to  this  need.  Nearly  300,000  high  school  youths  are  currently  in- 
volved in  cooperative  education  programs  that  provide  part- 
time  employment  while  they  are  enrolled  in  school.30  Some  jobs 
involve  only  one  afternoon  a  week,  others  are  half-time  jobs. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  such  programs — particularly 
when  the  student  has  had  the  opportunity  to  try  two  or  three 
jobs  before  he  finally  makes  up  his  mind  to  take  a  full-time  job: 
— Such  jobs  help  to  overcome  age  segregation  and  allow  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  observe  adults  at  work  and,  in  so  doing, 
learn  what  it  is  like  to  work  all  day  in  various  occupations. 
— In  many  cases,  the  students  are  able  to  acquire  some  actual 
occupational  skills. 

— Students  who  have  the  opportunity  to  do  blue-collar  work 
will  have  a  chance  to  overcome  stereotypes  about  manual  labor- 
ers. That  many  manual  jobs  are  well  paid  and  offer  the  chance 
to  solve  problems  no  doubt  comes  as  a  surprise  to  some  students. 
— Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  make  contacts  in  the 
world  of  work,  thus  enlarging  their  options  when  they  come  to 
choose  what  full-time  jobs  to  take. 

— Cooperative  education  often  makes  school  work  more  mean- 
ingful for  students,  particularly  those  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 

— Success  is  rewarded  with  earned  income — an  important  badge 
of  adulthood. 

— Young  people  may  come  to  know  themselves  better,  to  learn 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do  and,  thus,  develop  realistic  aspira- 
tions. 

While  obvious  difficulties  abound  in  expanding  current  co- 
operative education  in  high  schools — child  labor  laws,  lack  of 
jobs,  rigid  class  scheduling — the  benefits  would  seem  to  make 
the  effort  worthwhile.  Congress  has  authorized  some  funds  for 
cooperative  education  in  the  1972  Higher  Education  Act,  but  it 
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would  appear  to  be  worth  exploring  further  possibilities  of 
trade-offs  with  other  vocational  education  programs  in  order 
that  all  high  school  students  could  have  the  option  of  a  cooper- 
ative experience. 

Another  role  for  the  high  schools  might  be  to  provide  more 
relevant  and  effective  career  counseling.  Current  occupational 
counseling,  on  the  whole,  does  not  appear  to  be  as  responsive  to 
the  world  of  work  and  the  needs  of  work-bound  students  as  edu- 
cational counseling  is  to  the  world  of  higher  education  and  the 
needs  of  college-bound  students.  For  example,  a  recent  survey 
found  that  high  school  counselors  spend  twice  as  much  time  on 
college-related  counseling  as  they  do  on  vocational  topics.31  In 
part,  counselors  are  responding  to  the  pressures  of  a  society  that 
values  college  preparation  very  highly.  Also,  the  orientation  of 
counselors  may  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  one-half  of  all 
high  school  graduates  now  go  on  to  college.  This  is  a  misleading 
fact,  however,  because  fully  two-thirds  of  these  students  never 
complete  a  four-year  degree  program  and  soon  find  themselves 
looking  for  a  job.32  A  second  myth  is  that  most  young  students 
will  find  white-collar  jobs.  Recent  statistics  show  that  over  63% 
of  all  young  men  will  take  a  blue-collar  first  job.33  Perhaps  our 
counselors  have  anticipated  a  revolution  in  which  all  of  our 
young  people  become  college  graduates  and  all  take  white-collar 
jobs  in  the  burgeoning  service  sector  of  our  economy.  This  revo- 
lution has  not  yet  taken  place.  Therefore,  the  drop-out  and  the 
student  who  is  probably  heading  for  a  blue-collar  job  clearly 
require  a  greater  share  of  the  time  of  the  counselors.  Yet,  the 
1968  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  states  that  56%  of  high 
school  graduates  received  some  form  of  job  guidance  or  counsel- 
ing compared  to  only  22%  for  high-school  drop-outs.34 

In  summary,  we  have  argued  that  to  lodge  skill  training  (espe- 
cially training  for  a  single  occupation  or  a  related  cluster  of 
occupations)  in  the  high  school  invites  a  too-early  career  track- 
ing and  seldom  provides  students  with  usable  skills.  We  have 
further  argued  that  the  most  advantageous  acquisition  of  spe- 
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cific  skills  occurs  either  on  the  job  or  in  post-secondary  institu- 
tions such  as  community  colleges  where  there  is  a  much  closer 
relationship  to  true  demand  than  in  high  schools. 

Where  training  cannot  be  obtained  on  the  job,  there  remains 
the  problem  of  access  to  the  educational  institutions  offering 
skills  training.  Young  people  who  seek  this  kind  of  training  sel- 
dom have  sufficient  funds  for  tuition  or  living  expenses;  thus, 
there  is  clearly  a  need  for  society  to  help  them  to  receive  the 
skills  they  need  to  earn  a  living.  There  are  several  options  for 
achieving  this;  among  them  are  the  following: 
— As  a  first  step,  all  Federal  regulations  relating  to  student 
loans  and  scholarships  to  colleges  and  universities  could  be  re- 
written to  make  them  applicable  to  community  colleges,  and 
public  and  proprietary  vocational  schools. 

— Tax  credits  or  other  incentives  could  be  offered  to  employers 
who  provide  or  underwrite  training  for  workers,  including  on- 
the-job  training. 

— If  manpower  programs  are  made  universal,  as  we  suggest  in 
the  next  chapter  that  they  should  be,  some  young  people  could 
have  their  occupational  education  financed  in  this  fashion. 
— One  could  extend  the  concept  of  the  Worker  Self-Renewal 
proposal  to  make  younger  workers  eligible.  Alternatively,  at  the 
age  of  18  each  person  could  be  entitled  to  a  given  amount  of 
support  for  further  education.  He  could  draw  on  this  account 
at  any  point  in  his  lifetime  (a  kind  of  universal,  permanent  G.I. 
Bill).  To  the  extent  that  he  draws  on  his  account,  he  might  re- 
pay it  through  an  addition  to  his  social  security  tax.  (The  ac- 
count would  not  be  a  grant,  but  a  loan  which  might  or  might  not 
be  used  depending  on  the  individual's  own  best  judgments  of 
his  interests.) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that  could  come  out  of 
this  analysis  of  work  and  education  would  be  to  draw  educators 
out  of  the  schools,  boards  of  education,  and  offices  of  education 
and  periodically  into  the  world  of  work.  Without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  world,  they  probably  will  never  be  able  to  de- 
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sign  a  career  education  program  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  young  students  and  workers.  Likewise,  it  would  be  well  to 
attract  employers  and  supervisors  periodically  into  the  world 
of  education  where  they  could  acquire  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
the  changing  values  of  youth  and,  thus,  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  kinds  of  jobs  they  will  have  to  provide  for  tomorrow's  work- 
ers. 


6 


FEDERAL  WORK  STRATEGIES 


Federal  activities  are  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  world  of  work, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  Federal  programs  support  the 
training  of  people  for  specific  careers — in  health  professions, 
teaching,  scientific  research,  and  the  like;  Federal  spending  en- 
courages the  growth  of  certain  industries  and  occupations;  and, 
to  mention  only  one  other  instance,  national  military  service 
removes  some  young  people  from  the  labor  market,  training 
them  for  many  occupations,  and  returns  others  in  mid-career 
through  early  retirement.  A  systematic  review  of  Federal  policies 
and  programs  affecting  work — which  we  shall  not  undertake 
here — would  reveal  the  Government's  deep  penetration  into 
the  factors  determining  the  quantity  of  jobs,  and  no  small  in- 
cursion into  the  factors  determining  their  quality. 

Our  venture,  in  this  report,  into  Federal  policies  and  strate- 
gies on  work  is  inescapably  determined  by  conclusions  reached 
earlier:  that  the  health  of  workers  is  influenced  by  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  that  a  large  number  of  problems  with 
which  HEW  contends  very  likely  arise  because  of  insufficient 
employment  opportunities,  and  that  many  of  the  potential 
improvements  that  could  be  made  in  the  quality  of  work  depend 
in  part  on  an  abundance  of  work. 

We  also  felt  it  would  be  remiss,  if  not  irresponsible,  merely 
to  call  for  more  jobs  without  facing  up  squarely  to  one  of  the 
most  difficult  economic  problems  of  today — the  trade-off  be- 
tween inflation  and  unemployment.  Accordingly,  we  have  tried 
to  show  in  this  chapter  how  several  work  policies,  if  pursued, 
would  have  a  dampening  effect  on  inflation,  which  would  per- 
mit a  much  greater  effort  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  without  the  inflationary  dan- 
gers that  prevail  today. 

Furthermore,  although  it  is  clearly  the  case  that  the  sine  qua 
non  of  job  satisfaction  is  the  possession  of  a  job,  the  creation  of 
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dissatisfying  jobs  would  be  an  inadequate  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment.  A  primary  public  policy  position  ad- 
vanced here,  in  recognition  of  the  foregoing,  is  that  the  quality 
considerations  that  play  a  role  in  the  redesign  of  jobs  and  in  the 
retraining  of  workers  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  quantity 
issues  in  a  comprehensive  approach  to  creating  jobs.  That  this 
important  relationship  is  not  self-evident  is,  in  part,  a  result  of 
the  way  in  which  we  have  thought  about  work  in  the  past. 

We  have  tended  to  develop  shifting  and  contradictory  re- 
sponses to  the  problems  of  work,  in  part  because  we  have  lacked 
a  full  enough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  work  in  our 
lives.  Public  assistance  programs  present  an  example  of  this 
confusion:  while  they  were  designed  as  income  maintenance 
programs  for  those  who  could  not  work,  in  recent  years  they 
have  become  entwined  with  employment  and  manpower  pro- 
grams.1 Because  of  this  shift,  we  have  begun  to  look  to  work  as 
the  solution  to  our  welfare  "mess."  Work  is  the  key  to  ending 
dependency,  but  as  we  shall  illustrate  in  this  chapter,  we  may 
have  put  that  key  in  the  wrong  lock.  Rhetorically,  and  often 
administratively,  the  nation  has  demanded  that  those  on  welfare 
take  jobs.  Forcing  these  people  to  work  would  not  end  depen- 
dency since  about  ninety-five  percent  of  those  receiving  welfare 
benefits  are  women  with  children.  They  are  on  welfare  precisely 
because  they  cannot  work  or  do  not  have  a  husband  to  support 
them.  But  a  great  part  of  this  welfare  "mess"  might  be  straight- 
ened out  if  we  were  to  provide  steady  jobs  for  the  millions  of 
fathers  of  welfare  children,  whether  or  not  they  are  currently 
living  in  the  same  household  with  their  children.  These  under- 
employed men  need  jobs  in  order  that  they  may  establish  stable 
households.  Work,  then,  offers  a  partial,  preventive  solution 
to  the  problem  of  dependency. 

From  the  perspective  of  work,  it  would  seem  that  welfare, 
manpower,  and  employment  programs  might  be  both  more 
effective  and  more  equitable  if  they  were  disaggregated.  They 
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should  work  in  tandem,  but  each  should  do  different  things. 
Employment  policies  should  aim  at  creating  jobs  for  all  of 
those  who  want  to  work.  The  existence  of  a  job  will  be  suf- 
ficient, in  most  cases,  to  get  people  to  work;  the  importance  of 
work  to  life  obviates  the  need  for  compulsion. 

There  will  remain  some  individuals,  of  course,  for  whom  the 
availability  of  work  is  not  enough,  and  they  will  need  man- 
power training.  Again,  motivation,  not  coercion,  should  be 
sufficient  to  bring  people  into  training  programs.  Finally,  there 
will  remain  those  who  cannot  work  (primarily  for  physical 
reasons)  and  those  who  choose  to  care  for  their  young  children 
instead  of  taking  jobs,  and  these  people  will  require  income 
maintenance  assistance. 

Such  a  work-oriented  perspective  of  Federal  programs  es- 
tablishes the  primacy  of  employment  policies,  makes  manpower 
training  an  essential  but  supportive  function,  and  leaves  income 
maintenance  programs  as  a  truly  residual  category,  a  fallback 
for  family  support.  We  shall  now  look  briefly  at  some  policy 
alternatives  based  on  this  construct. 

Pursuing  Full  Employment 

The  statistical  artifact  of  a  "labor  force"  conceals  the  fluidity 
of  the  employment  market  and  shifts  attention  from  those  who 
are  not  "workers" — the  millions  of  people  who  are  not  in  the 
"labor  force"  because  they  cannot  find  work.  For  example,  in 
1969,  there  were  92.5  million  civilian  men  and  women  16  years 
of  age  and  older  who  had  some  kind  of  "work  experience."  But 
our  "labor  force"  for  the  same  year  was  reported  as  only  80.7 
million.2  Although  this  narrower  concept  of  a  "labor  force"  is 
useful  for  many  economic  indices,  it  is  inadequate  as  a  tool  for 
creating  employment  policy.  Its  primary  shortcoming  is  that 
it  excludes  from  consideration  the  millions  of  people  who  an- 
swer "no"  to  the  question  "are  you  seeking  work,"  but  who 
would  in  fact  desire  a  job  if  one  were  available  and  under 
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reasonably  satisfactory  conditions.  For  example,  the  ranks  of 
the  "unemployed"  would  be  swelled  were  we  to  include  such 
individuals  from  the  categories  listed  below: 
— The  millions  of  women  who  do  not  look  for  part-  or  full-time 
employment  because  they  know  it  is  not  available  at  all,  or  un- 
available under  conditions  that  would  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  family  responsibilities 

— The  large  numbers  of  younger  and  some  older  persons  who 
are  in  school  or  in  training  programs  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  suitable  jobs 

— Young  women,  for  the  most  part  in  low-income  families,  who 
remain  at  home  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  suitable 
job 

— Persons  on  welfare,  many  of  whom  are  female  heads  of  house- 
holds, who  cannot  support  their  families  by  holding  down  the 
types  of  jobs  available  to  them 

— The  many  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  handicapped 
persons  who  cannot  work,  at  least  initially,  except  under  shel- 
tered conditions 

— Prisoners  and  other  people  in  institutions  who  are  denied 
access  to  meaningful  work 

— Older  persons  who  no  longer  seek  jobs  because  they  are  not 
hired  even  though  they  might  be  able  to  work  full-time  or  part- 
time,  or  trained  to  do  so 

— Large  numbers  of  people  who  make  a  living  in  illicit  or  il- 
legal work,  in  part  because  of  their  failure  to  find  suitable 
legitimate  employment.  (One  of  the  ironies  of  crime  is  that  it 
keeps  "unemployment"  down.)3 

It  is  significant  that  we  have  fallen  short  of  "full  employment" 
even  while  using  a  narrow  definition  of  the  worker  that  excludes 
the  above  categories  of  potential  workers. 

Inflation  and  Unemployment  With  the  adoption  in  the  early 
1960's  of  a  Keynesian  approach  to  Federal  economic  policies  it 
appeared  that  we  were  embarking  on  a  path  that  would  lead  to 
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"full  employment."  The  concept  of  a  balanced  full  employ- 
ment budget  was  embraced  and  the  encumbrance  of  a  balanced 
budget  was  shorne.  It  became  part  of  the  conventional  wisdom 
that  what  heretofore  had  been  thought  of  as  "structural"  un- 
employment could  be  substantially  reduced  by  the  stimulation 
of  aggregate  demand  (which  was  accomplished  initially  by  a 
major  tax  cut,  then  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  both  domestic  pro- 
grams and  defense  expenditures).  However,  this  particular  rose- 
bush contained  two  very  sharp  thorns.  One  was  the  fact  that 
despite  the  low  unemployment  rates  and  concomitant  economic 
growth,  there  were  sizable  subgroups  of  the  population  who 
were  still  bearing  the  disproportionate  brunt  of  the  remaining 
unemployment.  These  were  largely  the  "disadvantaged"  toward 
whom  the  attention  of  most  Federal  manpower  policies  were 
turned.  These  policies  are  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  other  thorn  was  inflation.  As  we  progressed  through  the 
mid-sixties,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  lower  unem- 
ployment rates  could  be  "bought"  with  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic policy  instruments  only  at  the  expense  of  increased  in- 
flation. The  concept  of  the  Phillips  curve,  which  depicts  a 
presumed  inverse  relationship  between  unemployment  and  in- 
flation, became  a  standard  part  of  every  policymaker's  vocabu- 
lary. Finally,  in  the  late  sixties,  the  Federal  government  con- 
cluded that  the  "costs"  of  inflation  were  too  high  (despite  the 
benefits  of  low  unemployment)  and  monetary  and  fiscal  mea- 
sures were  employed  to  control  inflation — in  the  process  causing 
the  unemployment  rate  to  rise. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
there  is  a  growing  consensus  among  economists  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

— Even  under  the  most  favorable  assumptions  about  a  Phillips 
curve  for  this  country,  what  empirical  evidence  there  is  suggests 
that  the  inflation-unemployment  trade-off  facing  us  using  tra- 
ditional economic  weapons  is  highly  unfavorable.  The  most 
optimistic  estimates  of  economists  indicate  that  a  4%  rate  of 
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unemployment  is  attainable  (and  maintainable)  only  at  the 
expense  of  an  equal  or  greater  rate  of  inflation 
— Inflation  is  fueled  by  factors  other  than  its  relationship 
with  unemployment.  For  example,  if  people  anticipate  inflation 
(whether  or  not  it  would  naturally  occur  for  structural  reasons) 
they  will  demand  salary  increases  that  will  lead  to  further  in- 
flation. This  "inflation  mentality"  makes  the  trade-off  between 
inflation  and  unemployment  more  adverse 

— Our  macroeconomic  policy  instruments  as  generally  applied 
are  fairly  imprecise  tools — we  cannot  have  any  confidence  that 
their  application  will,  in  fact,  enable  us  to  achieve  the  lowest 
feasible  rate  of  unemployment  compatible  with  any  given  rate 
of  inflation. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  clear  that  a  continuation 
of  our  present  types  of  economic  policies  will  not  permit  us  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  employment  problems  that  have  been 
documented  in  this  study.  They  may  not  even  permit  us  to 
reduce  drastically  the  5  million  plus  who  are  presently  classi- 
fied as  unemployed,  much  less  provide  large  quantities  of  jobs 
for  the  10  to  30  million  who  are  underemployed,  on  welfare, 
or  who  are  out  of  the  labor  market  but  would  take  a  job. 

But  a  policy  that  took  into  account  the  social  and  personal 
values  of  work  might  begin  with  the  need  to  maintain  what 
might  be  termed  total  employment — in  which  everyone  who 
desires  a  job  is  able  to  find  a  reasonably  satisfying  one — as 
opposed  to  just  "full  employment"  which  is  inadequate  because 
it  is  a  function  of  our  current  "labor  force"  participation  rate. 
Such  a  policy  that  begins  with  the  need  to  maintain  total  em- 
ployment would  then  determine  how  to  maintain  price  stability 
within  that  context. 

Toward  a  Total  Employment  Strategy  One  could  not  expect 
the  country  to  adopt  a  total  employment  policy  overnight  be- 
cause the  structural  changes  that  this  would  require  in  the 
economy  and  society  would  be  difficult  to  achieve. 
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However,  we  could  make  some  marked  strides  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  near  future.  Following  is  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  important  elements  of  such  an  employment  strategy, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  other  policies  recommended  in 
this  report. 

A  significant  movement  toward  total  employment  for  our 
economy  means  two  things: 

— The  existence  of  considerably  more  employment  opportu- 
nities (of  a  satisfactory  nature)  than  now  exist 
— A  distribution  of  job  opportunities  that  will  be  more  equit- 
able for  youth,  the  aged,  women,  and  minorities. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  the  pursuit  of  the  former  will 
do  much  to  achieve  the  latter — but  not  enough.  Therefore,  as 
long  as  we  fall  short  of  total  employment,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  some  extent  to  focus  job  creation  efforts  on  those  demographic 
subgroups  of  the  population  that  traditionally  face  employment 
difficulties. 

In  view  of  the  adverse  inflation-unemployment  trade-off  there 
are  two  main  steps  that  the  Federal  government  might  take  to 
ensure  the  existence  of  a  greater  number  of,  and  more  equitably 
distributed,  employment  opportunities: 

— The  initiation  of  largescale  programs  aimed  at  significantly 
improving  the  inflation-unemployment  trade-off 
— The  simultaneous  use  of  expansionary  monetary  and  (selec- 
tive) fiscal  policies  to  maintain  the  maximum  amount  of  em- 
ployment consistent  with  "tolerable"  rates  of  inflation.  Fiscal 
policies  would  be  selective  in  the  sense  that  they  would  be  de- 
signed to  (1)  have  the  least  adverse  impact  on  the  inflation- 
unemployment  situation  and  (2)  create  job  opportunities  that 
would  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  employment. 

The  first  of  the  steps  is  the  most  difficult  to  develop.  Despite 
the  plethora  of  recent  research  on  the  subject  of  the  inflation- 
unemployment  relationship,  not  enough  is  known  about  it  to 
give  clear  guidance  to  public  policy.  However,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  several  of  the  major  policies  suggested  in  this  report  for 
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improving  job  satisfaction  would  also  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  problem  of  inflation.  The  basic  Worker  Self-Renewal  pro- 
gram would  remove  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  from  the 
labor  force  who  would  otherwise  have  been  underproductive. 
It  would  decrease  unnecessary  labor  oversupply  in  declining 
industries  and  occupations  by  retraining  workers  for  industries 
and  occupations  where  they  will  be  more  productive  and  where 
critical  manpower  shortages  might  otherwise  have  created  in- 
flationary bottlenecks.  Studies  undertaken  at  the  Urban  In- 
stitute indicate  that  such  a  program  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  problem  of  inflation.4  Similarly,  the  redesign  of 
work,   accompanied  by   profit  sharing,  has  a  high   potential 
for  increasing  productivity — particularly  through  reductions  in 
wasteful  turnover  and  work  stoppages.  Other  suggestions  de- 
veloped in  the  report  could  be  expected  to  have  lesser,  but  still 
important,  effects  on  inflation.  The  reorganization  of  secondary 
education  would  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  youth  are 
able  to  move  between  school  and  work.  Eliminating  race  and 
sex  discrimination  in  the  workplace  would  reduce  the  dispersion 
of  unemployment  rates  in  the  economy,  thus  helping  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  inflation  associated  with  a  given  level  of  employ- 
ment. Fuller  portability  and  vesting  of  pensions  would  permit 
increased  worker  mobility,  which  should  promote  efficiency. 
And  finally,  some  of  the  reforms  of  current  manpower  pro- 
grams that  are  discussed  later  in  this  chapter  could  also  have  a 
favorable  impact  on  the  Phillips  curve.  One  cannot  predict  the 
exact  degree  of  change  that  would  occur  in  the  unemployment- 
inflation  relationship  as  a  result  of  any  one  of  these  actions, 
but  taken  together  they  appear  to  present  a  formidable  arsenal 
in  the  war  on  inflation. 

Pursuing  such  anti-inflationary  policies  would  permit  more 
expansionary  use  of  traditional  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
and,  therefore,  a  higher  level  of  employment  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  Furthermore,  maintaining  full  employment  by 
stimulating  aggregate  demand  will  create  an  atmosphere  that 
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is  more  conducive  to  making  many  of  the  personal  and  organi- 
zational adjustments  that  are  needed  for  the  restructuring  of 
work  and  upgrading  of  lower-skilled  workers.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  benefits  possible  from  the  job  creation  and 
redistribution  of  employment  opportunities  that  arise  from  ex- 
pansionary monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
utilize  the  latter  in  a  more  selective  fashion  than  we  have 
previously.  On  the  taxation  side,  this  would  argue  in  favor  of 
such  policies  as: 

— Employer  tax-incentives  for  hiring,  training,  and  upgrading 
workers  from  traditionally  low-employment  groups 
— Greater  tax  breaks  for  low-income  families  and  individuals 
(such  as  deductions  for  employment-necessitated  child  care,  "for- 
giveness" of  social  security  taxes,  and  lower  marginal  tax  rates 
on  earnings  for  those  on  welfare)  to  both  encourage  greater 
work  effort  and  put  more  money  (almost  all  of  which  would  be 
used  for  consumption  purposes)  into  low-income  areas  so  it 
will  create  jobs  where  they  are  needed. 

On  the  expenditure  side  this  would  argue  for: 
— A  generous  funding  of  the  efforts  suggested  in  this  report  that 
would  have  a  favorable  impact  on  the  inflation-unemployment 
relationship 

— A  greater  targeting  of  expenditures  in  general  on  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  that  create  relatively  more  jobs  for  the 
disadvantaged  (e.g.,  regional  development  of  Appalachia) 
— A  program  of  public  service  employment  for  those  for  whom 
this  is  the  only  alternative  to  dependency  on  the  state.  To  the 
extent  possible,  this  should  involve  filling  existing  vacancies — 
thus  minimizing  the  adverse  inflationary  impact. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  in  the  short  run  these  various 
anti-inflationary  measures  for  job  creation  might  require  ex- 
pansion in  the  Federal  budget,  in  the  longer  run  the  increased 
employment  should  result  in  significant  reductions  in  costs 
for  welfare,  unemployment  compensation,  manpower  programs, 
crime  protection  and  control,  and  social  services.  There  will  be 
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less  need  for  continued  growth  in  these  essentially  compensatory 
programs  if  we  have  fuller  employment. 

Beyond  the  Problem  of  Inflation  The  policies  we  have  dis- 
cussed should  have  the  effect  of  dampening  the  effect  on  in- 
flation to  a  degree  that  would  permit  greater  government  stimu- 
lation of  demand.  In  this  way,  most  new  jobs  would  be  created 
in  the  private  sector.  But  the  use  of  expansionary  fiscal  policy 
to  create  jobs  raises  the  important  question  of  what  kinds  of 
jobs  will  be  created.  Because  economic  issues  tend  to  monopolize 
discussions  of  job  creation,  this  issue  tends  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  the  question  of  inflation.  But,  as  a  direct  result  of  every  ex- 
penditure it  makes,  the  government  creates  jobs,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  ask  what  jobs  we  want  done  in  the  society,  who  we  want 
to  do  them,  and  under  what  working  conditions. 

To  begin,  there  are  many  jobs — obvious  to  the  naked  eye — 
that  patently  need  doing,  either  for  the  survival  or  the  improve- 
ment of  our  civilization:  our  cities  need  to  be  restored  or  re- 
built; our  transportation  systems  are  in  disarray;  our  air,  water, 
and  land  are  fouled  with  pollution  from  coast  to  coast.  In  carry- 
ing out  these  activities,  the  government  can  choose  to  do  those 
things  itself  or  it  can  buy  such  public  goods  predominantly  from 
private  contractors.  Because  of  budget  constraints,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  do  all  these  things,  even  if  all  are  beneficial  for 
society.  It  must  choose  among  these  public  goods.  In  so  doing  it 
can  target  its  purchases  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  determine  the 
kinds  of  jobs  it  is  buying,  because  the  population  groups  affected 
by  expenditures  varies  greatly.  This  does  not  argue  that  we 
should  buy  things  we  do  not  need  simply  because  they  create 
the  right  kinds  of  jobs.  Rather,  in  choosing  among  the  tasks  that 
need  to  be  done  we  should  attempt  to  maximize  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  jobs  we  are  buying  with  public  dollars.  For  ex- 
ample, expenditures  on  space,  research,  higher  education,  and 
rural  highways  may  have  little  significance  for  the  traditionally 
unemployed,  while  purchases  of  urban  development  and  pol- 
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lution  control  should  produce  more  jobs  for  these  groups.  The 
mix  of  skill  levels  required  for  different  projects  also  varies 
greatly.  Health  care,  space,  and  research  stimulate  those  levels 
of  jobs  for  which  there  is  already  considerable  demand,  but 
few  blue-collar  jobs  are  created.  On  the  other  hand,  environ- 
mental protection  programs  in  the  area  of  water  supply  and 
sewage  services  are  estimated  to  offer  a  job  mix  of  61%  un- 
skilled or  semi-skilled  blue-collar  jobs,  26%  skilled  operators, 
and  only  9.4%  professional  jobs.5 

Where  such  expenditures  are  made  also  affects  their  impact. 
A  maximum  amount  of  jobs  per  public  dollar  would  probably 
result  from  expenditures  made  by  State  and  local  governments 
(in  large  part  funded  by  Federal  revenue  sharing  or  formula 
grants).  On  the  average,  a  billion  dollar  investment  at  the 
Federal  level  creates  89,900  jobs  while  a  similar  investment 
creates  110,900  jobs  if  it  is  made  at  the  State  or  local  level.6 
Indeed,  over  the  past  decade  the  greatest  rate  of  job  growth  in 
the  private  sector  is  attributable  to  State  and  local  government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services:  private  sector  employment  that 
is  directly  attributable  to  such  purchases  increased  by  58%, 
while  total  employment  as  a  whole  rose  by  only  19%.7 

In  this  framework,  "public-service"  employment  (usually 
called  "leaf-raking")  would  be  a  misnomer.  Many  meaningful 
tasks  serving  public  needs  could  be  accomplished  by  the  private 
sector.  What  must  be  recognized  is  that  the  private  sector  can 
provide  satisfying  work  on  public  goods.  An  example  of  this 
might  be  made  by  a  comparison  of  the  garbage  men  of  New 
York  with  the  garbage  men  of  San  Francisco.  In  New  York, 
where  garbage  men  work  for  the  city,  and  receive  decent  wages, 
they  often  go  on  strike,  the  service  they  deliver  is  generally  re- 
garded as  poor,  and  the  status  of  their  job  is  low.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  garbage  men  have  formed  private  co-operatives 
and  have  high  incomes,  they  never  go  on  strike,  the  service  they 
deliver  is  generally  regarded  as  both  cheap  and  excellent,  and 
the  status  of  their  job  is  surprisingly  high.  It  is  not  because  they 
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are  involved  in  a  private  enterprise  that  the  garbage  man's  lot 
in  San  Francisco  is  better  than  his  peer's  in  New  York,  but  the 
private  sector  employment  allows  for  two  things:  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  management  of  the  operation  and  participation 
in  profits.  Although  one  cannot  draw  strong  conclusions  from 
one  example,  the  greater  possibility  of  designing  rewarding 
work  in  the  private  sector  probably  should  not  be  discounted 
when  choosing  between  direct  government  provision  of  services 
and  buying  such  services  from  the  private  sector. 

Another  problem  with  the  jobs  we  create  through  public  ex- 
penditures is  that  they  often  do  not  reach  the  rural  poor  and 
those  in  the  ghettos  who  need  the  employment  the  most.  The 
response  to  this  problem  is  complicated.  First,  government  and 
private  employers  would  probably  have  to  address  a  whole  range 
of  options  to  deal  with  other  sources  of  employment  difficulties, 
including  education,  housing,  transportation,  and  plant  loca- 
tion, that  might  include: 

— Adoption  of  educational  policies  at  the  local  level  to  increase 
the  employability  of  members  of  disadvantaged  groups 
— Expansion  of  on-the-job  training 

— Acceleration  of  the  training,  placement,  and  promotion  of 
the  disadvantaged 

— Assumption  of  responsibility  by  employers  for  insuring  that 
transportation  systems  link  their  establishments  with  lower- 
income  neighborhoods.  Alternatively,  policies  that  influence 
the  location  and  relocation  of  plants  and  offices,  including  in- 
dustrial promotion  and  highway  construction,  could  be  designed 
to  aid  marginal  workers. 

These  suggestions  assume  that  fairly  traditional  measures 
can  be  utilized  to  overcome  the  employment  difficulties  of  mar- 
ginal workers.  There  are  also  less  conventional  alternatives. 
For  example,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
encourage  large  corporations  to  franchise  personal  services  com- 
panies in  the  ghettos.  Community  groups  or  individuals  could 
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obtain  such  a  franchise  and  the  large  corporation  would  handle 
the  administrative  and  bonding  problems,  provide  training  and 
the  capital  needed  to  start  the  enterprise.  These  franchise  com- 
panies could  train  teams  of  ghetto  residents  to  provide  such 
services  as  car  and  appliance  repair  and  home  cleaning  and 
repair.  In  some  cities,  enterprising  ghetto  residents  have  already 
organized  themselves  into  such  teams  to  provide  services  for 
both  ghetto  and  non-ghetto  residents. 

What  probably  prevents  the  natural  spread  of  this  idea  is 
the  shortage  of  business  "know-how"  and  capital.  Such  a  job 
creation  program  would  answer  the  needs  for  more  personal 
services  (for  example,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  ghetto  residents 
to  get  a  plumber),  for  work  under  less  structured  conditions,  for 
opportunities  for  community  control  of  business,  and  for  op 
portunities  for  underemployed  ghetto  residents. 

This  suggestion  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea.  Rather,  it  is  an 
imaginative  alternative  for  providing  meaningful  work  for  the 
underemployed;  there  are  undoubtedly  other  ideas  that  should 
be  explored. 

Self-Employment  Another  job  creation  strategy  might  be  to 
encourage  certain  types  of  self-employment.  We  have  seen  that 
self-employment  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  closing  of  most  entrepreneurial  options  has 
exacerbated  the  feeling  of  workers  that  they  are  locked-in  to 
their  current  jobs. 

But  there  are  many  obstacles  to  self-employment  today — one 
being  that  large  institutions  benefit  from  economies  of  scale 
and  thus  drive  out  small  "inefficient"  concerns.  If  we  decide 
that  job  satisfaction  and  greater  employment  opportunities 
add  to  social  efficiency,  we  might  rewrite  our  tax  laws  to  give 
the  self-employed  and  small  business  proprietor  a  better  chance 
to  compete  with  larger  institutions.  At  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level,  this  might  require  the  exemption  of  certain  catego- 
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ries  of  the  self-employed  and  the  smallest  businesses  (e.g.,  under 
ten  employees)  from  certain  licensing,  insurance  regulations, 
and  expensive  and  time-consuming  reporting  to  government 
agencies.  Also,  we  might  make  more  risk  capital  available 
through  the  Economic  Development  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  through  incentives  to  pri- 
vate investors.  In  the  previous  chapter  of  the  report,  for  ex- 
ample, we  suggest  an  educational  method  for  encouraging  self- 
employment.  Many  other  ideas,  no  doubt,  can  be  developed  to 
support  self-employment  and  small  businesses. 

Job  Information  Finally,  there  are  those  who  claim  that  our 
unemployment  problem  would  be  eased  considerably  if  we  had 
an  information  system  that  provided  workers  and  employers 
with  increased  knowledge  about  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor 
and  jobs.  For  workers  at  all  levels,  fate  plays  the  greatest  part  in 
how  jobs  are  obtained.  People  fall  into  jobs.  They  get  jobs  be- 
cause they  know  somebody  who  knows  somebody.  Yet,  few  of 
us  even  know  enough  people  to  have  more  than  a  couple  of 
options  when  we  are  seeking  employment.  At  the  lowest  end  of 
the  occupational  scale,  one  may  have  only  one  or  two  options 
among  similar  jobs.  Most  often,  lower-level  workers  see  no 
choice:  a  job  is  available  and  they  take  it  without  knowledge 
of  any  alternatives.  This  suggests  that  many  people  are  in  un- 
satisfactory jobs  because  of  a  dearth  of  information  about  their 
options.  It  also  suggests  that  there  may  be — but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain— a  larger  supply  of  unfilled  jobs  than  we  had  supposed. 

It  is  difficult  to  design  a  way  of  dealing  with  this  information 
problem.  As  a  start,  the  Labor  Department  has  begun  to  install 
computerized  "job  banks."  The  success  of  their  effort  will  de- 
pend on  the  willingness  of  employers  to  report  job  openings, 
something  they  are  often  reluctant  to  do,  preferring  instead 
"personal  recommendations." 

Whatever  job  creation  options  the  government  might  pursue, 
it  is  important  that  the  jobs  that  are  created  are  meaningful. 
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Now  we  turn  to  the  problem  of  workers  who  seem  unable  to 
attain  or  hold  jobs  even  when  they  are  available. 

Manpower  Training 

The  concentration  of  unemployment  among  minorities,  youth, 
older  persons,  and  those  who  live  in  rural  areas  was  essentially 
unaltered  by  the  economic  expansion  of  the  1960's.  The  exis- 
tence of  these  groups  was  considered  a  "structural"  problem  of 
the  workforce — the  abilities  of  these  unemployed  persons  did 
not  meet  the  demands  of  the  labor  market.  The  Government  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  this  "structural  unemployment"  with  man- 
power development  policies  to  supplement  macroeconomic  pol- 
icy. The  central  issue  was  poverty  amid  affluence.  Although  cash 
grants  to  the  poor  would  have  been  a  more  direct  attack  on 
poverty,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  reflected  our 
national  preference  for  work  over  non-work;  accordingly,  the 
law  advocated  training  and  education  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity of  poor  people  for  employment. 

Some  Reasons  for  the  Failure  of  Present  Manpower  Training 
Programs  To  be  eligible  for  the  bulk  of  our  public  manpower 
training  programs,  one  must  be  "disadvantaged" — a  poor  per- 
son who  does  not  have  suitable  employment,  and  who  is  either 
a  high  school  drop-out,  under  22  or  over  45,  handicapped,  or 
subject  to  special  obstacles  to  employment,  such  as  racial  dis- 
crimination. Other  manpower  training  programs  pinpoint  spe- 
cific groups  facing  barriers  to  employment:  veterans,  Indians, 
ex-prisoners,  displaced  workers,  older  persons,  migrant  workers, 
and  so  forth. 

Most  of  these  programs  do  not  create  permanent  jobs,  but 
attempt  to  "upgrade"  the  unemployed  so  they  better  fit  some 
estimated  demand  for  labor.  Yet,  evaluations  of  the  MDTA, 
for  example,  indicate  that  such  programs  are  not  fully  effective 
in  producing  trained  individuals  who,  indeed,  "fit"  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  demand  for  labor.8  Similarly,  under  the  Work 
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Incentive  Program,  of  the  3  million  welfare  recipients  who  were 
eligible  in  1971,  only  300,000  received  training,  and  placement 
rates  for  those  who  had  gone  through  training  never  bettered 
20%. 

Such  manpower  policies  and  programs  may  be  faulted  on 
several  other  grounds.9  First,  assistance  is  fragmented  into  far 
too  many  categories.  Some  people  who  could  be  helped  and 
who  want  to  be  helped  are  not  because  their  "category"  falls 
between  administrative  cracks.  Others  are  confused  by  a  be- 
wildering array  of  programs  with  unclear  and  overlapping  eligi- 
bility. Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  a 
training  program  is  the  motivation  of  the  enrollee,  a  factor  too 
subtle  for  categorical  eligibility  standards.  This  suggests  the 
need  for  a  system  based  on  motivation — one  that  would  be  a 
totally  voluntary  program.  No  one  would  be  forced  to  enroll, 
but  special  access  could  still  be  assured  the  disadvantaged  by 
assigning  them  some  priority  within  a  voluntary  scheme.  In  ad- 
dition, fragmentation  makes  efforts  too  diffuse  to  achieve  the 
critical  mass  needed  for  impact,  effectiveness,  or  public  accept- 
ance. 

The  second  deficiency  in  our  present  manpower  strategy  is 
that  it  has  become  too  entwined  with  income  maintenance  poli- 
cies. Income  programs  were  aimed  at  those  who  are  poor  because 
they  are  incapable  of  working.  The  categories  of  assistance  have 
developed  to  give  benefits  to  those  who  are  unemployable  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control,  and  to  exclude  the  "undeserving" 
who  are  thought  to  have  some  control  over  their  employment 
status.  In  deference  to  the  work  ethic,  and  in  part  out  of  sus- 
picion that  some  public  assistance  recipients  might  be  able  to 
work,  the  income  programs  have  incorporated  measures  ex- 
pressing a  preference  for  work  over  welfare — in  the  treatment 
of  outside  income,  in  the  rehabilitative  social  services  accompa- 
nying assistance,  and  in  work/training  requirements.  In  the 
effort  to  get  the  poor  to  work,  the  welfare  system  has  become  a 
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combination  income  maintenance  and  rehabilitation/man- 
power program. 

At  the  same  time,  manpower  programs  have  become,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  part  of  the  government's  anti-poverty  strategy. 
Eligibility  for  manpower  programs  is  drawn  from  categories 
quite  similar  to  those  for  income  programs:  the  aged,  the  dis- 
abled, poor  persons.  Some  manpower  programs  (WIN,  special 
state  employment  services,  Emergency  Employment  Act)  are 
specifically  designed  to  get  people  off  welfare  and  into  jobs. 

The  majority  of  these  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  effective  if  we  distinguished  between  the 
purposes  of  the  income  maintenance  and  the  manpower  strate- 
gies. Income  policy  should  strive  for  maintenance  of  some  mini- 
mum standard  of  living.  Its  concern  should  be  for  anyone  who 
is  below  that  standard,  for  whatever  reason  he  may  be  in  need. 
But  the  thrust  of  the  argument  here  is  that  a  decent  and  satis- 
fying job  with  adequate  pay  would  be  the  work  incentive,  and 
none  other  would  be  required.  Instead  of  building  a  welfare 
strategy  with  so-called  work  incentives,  we  need  to  have  a  work 
strategy  which  does  not  penalize  people  who  want  to  work.  If 
work  itself  were  refurbished  and  made  the  incentive,  neither 
coercion  nor  pressure  on  existing  welfare  recipients — who  are 
in  no  position  to  resist — would  be  needed.  Some  people  assume 
that  if  the  income  for  maintaining  a  minimum  standard  of 
living  were  sufficiently  high  (whatever  that  may  be),  a  significant 
portion  of  the  population  would  withdraw  from  work.  That 
may  be  true — but  what  evidence  there  is  suggests  that  most  peo- 
ple will  prefer  employment  and  self-sufficiency  to  unemploy- 
ment and  dependency.  Work  withdrawal  on  a  significant  scale 
may  be  more  a  theoretical  than  a  real  possibility  and  this  mere 
possibility  should  not  be  permitted  to  deter  us  from  the  work- 
based  strategy  suggested  here. 

For  many  recipients,  an  income  supplement  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient— they  will  need  and  want  help  in  order  to  obtain  work. 
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However,  there  is  neither  need  nor  rationale  for  separate  man- 
power training  for  the  very  poor;  rather,  there  is  a  need  for 
manpower  training  for  all,  separate  from  the  income  mainte- 
nance system,  in  which  welfare  recipients  can  take  part.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  programs  designed  specifically  for  the 
poor  seldom  generate  the  broad  public  support  needed  for  con- 
tinued funding  at  a  level  high  enough  to  have  impact  on  the 
problem.  Thus,  programs  for  the  poor  quickly  become  poor 
programs.  Also,  the  existence  of  a  plethora  of  programs — for 
Indians,  the  aged,  veterans,  etc. — leads  to  unconstructive  com- 
petition for  funds. 

Another  argument  against  a  link  between  manpower  training 
and  welfare  programs  is  that  their  combination  prevents  us 
from  designing  each  program  optimally.  For  example,  if  it  is 
decided  that  welfare  mothers  who  do  not  work  should  forfeit 
their  benefits,  it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  provide  man- 
power training  for  them  but  also  day  care  for  their  children. 
Since  existing  day  care  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
influx  of  thousands  of  welfare  children,  the  government  must 
then  create  a  new,  costly,  federally  sponsored  and  supervised  in- 
dustry. Thus,  the  decision  to  make  welfare  mothers  work  leads 
not  only  to  the  government  impinging  on  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  mothers  who  would  want  to  raise  their  children  at  home,  but 
also  to  an  obligation  to  provide  a  service  that  may  have  a  low 
cost/benefit  ratio.  Furthermore,  it  hinders  the  rational  design 
of  a  responsive  system  of  voluntary  day  care  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers. 

It  also  is  most  important  that  manpower  programs  emphasize 
on-the-job  training,  rather  than  institutional  training,  for  the 
former  has  proven  more  successful  in  placing  enrollees  in  per- 
manent jobs.10  In  addition,  this  approach  would  further  the 
government's  job  creation  strategy  of  stimulating  and  subsi- 
dizing private  sector  employment. 

But  even  if  these  adjustments  were  made,  there  would  still  be 
left  unattended  the  need  to  fit  work  to  the  workers,  rather  than 
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the  other  way  around.  The  lower  down  the  scale  of  employabil- 
ity  one  descends,  the  greater  the  necessity  to  provide  something 
akin  to  a  "sheltered  workshop"  in  order  for  these  people  to 
benefit  from  work.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen's  "Jobs"  program  was  far  from  a  success.  The 
hard-core  unemployed  failed  to  cope  with  the  discipline  of 
work  as  interpreted  by  mainstream  culture,  and  when  the  econ- 
omy turned  sour,  these  marginal  workers  were  the  first  to  be 
laid  off. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  discipline,  it  is  well  known 
that  many  poor  people  have  little  or  no  work  experience  and, 
consequently,  have  high  rates  of  absenteeism,  tardiness,  and 
other  problems  on  the  job.  Many  of  the  methods  we  suggest  in 
Chapter  4  for  making  work  schedules  and  work  rules  more 
flexible  for  workers  in  general,  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  "hard-core"  unemployed.  But  a  major  limitation 
on  a  policy  of  expanding  private  or  public  jobs  is  that  we  may 
have  a  dual  labor  market — a  theory  that  is  not  verified,  but  one 
that  is  nevertheless  a  useful  tool  for  characterizing  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  very  poor. 

Dual  Labor  Market  Most  policy  analyses  of  poverty  and  em- 
ployment have  tended  to  follow  the  classical  economic  approach 
of  viewing  labor  as  relatively  homogeneous  except  for  a  hier- 
archy based  on  skill  levels.  Under  this  theory,  the  stimulation 
of  the  economy  through  traditional  macroeconomic  policy 
should  create  full  employment.  But  the  anomalies  between  this 
view  and  observed  behavior  in  the  labor  market  has  led  to  the 
development  of  the  dual  labor  market  theory.  Apparently,  there 
may  not  be  one,  but  rather  two  labor  queues,  and  macro-policy 
often  fails  to  generate  jobs  for  those  in  the  second  queue.  Mi- 
chael Piore  describes  the  dual  labor  market  in  the  following 
terms: 

One  sector  of  [the  labor]  market  .  .  .  the  primary  market, 
offers  jobs  which  possess  several  of  the  following  traits:  high 
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wages,  good  working  conditions,  employment  stability  and  job 
security,  equity  and  due  process  in  the  administration  of  work 
rules,  and  chances  for  advancement.  The  secondary  sector  has 
jobs  that  .  .  .  tend  to  involve  low  wages,  poor  working  condi- 
tions, considerable  variability  in  employment,  harsh  and  arbi- 
trary discipline,  and  little  opportunity  to  advance. 

The  factors  which  generate  the  dual  market  structure  and 
confine  the  poor  to  the  secondary  sector  are  complex.  .  .  .  the 
most  important  characteristic  distinguishing  primary  from  sec- 
ondary jobs  appears  to  be  the  behavioral  requirements  they  im- 
pose upon  the  work  force,  particularly  that  of  employment  sta- 
bility. Insofar  as  secondary  workers  are  barred  from  primary 
employment  by  a  real  qualification  [not  race,  sex,  or  ethnicity], 
it  is  generally  their  inability  to  show  up  for  work  regularly  and 
on  time.  Secondary  employers  are  far  more  tolerant  of  lateness 
and  absenteeism,  and  many  secondary  jobs  are  of  such  short 
duration  that  these  do  not  matter.  Work  skills,  which  receive 
considerable  emphasis  in  most  discussions  of  poverty  and  em- 
ployment, do  not  appear  a  major  barrier  to  primary  employ- 
ment (although,  because  regularity  and  punctuality  are  impor- 
tant to  successful  learning  in  school  and  on  the  job,  such  be- 
havioral traits  tend  to  be  highly  correlated  with  skills).11 

Piore  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  factors  that  generate  the 
secondary  labor  market,  draw  the  poor  to  it,  and  tend  over  time 
to  lock  in  even  the  poor  who  initially  had  appropriate  traits 
for  the  primary  labor  market.  There  are  indications  that  Federal 
manpower  programs  are  insensitive  to  the  problems  of  the 
secondary  labor  market.  Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  MDTA  has  made  use  of  it  as  a  source  of  jobs.  One  evaluation 
of  the  MDTA  claims  that  it  has  chosen  to  train  for  jobs  where 
openings  occur  because  of  high  turnover,  whether  or  not  they 
are  characterized  by  high  demand.12  Thus,  instead  of  facili- 
tating mobility,  the  manpower  program  may  have  recirculated 
the  working  poor  among  the  secondary  jobs  that  were,  in  part, 
responsible  for  their  poverty.  (An  advantage  of  the  Worker  Self- 
Renewal  programs  that  we  described  is  that  they  would  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  difference  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  markets  and  would  train  workers  specifically  for  jobs 
in  the  former.) 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  secondary  labor  market 
as  intrinsically  bad.  It  fits  the  needs  of  the  young  who  tend  to 
be  excluded  from  the  primary  labor  market  until  they  are  in 
their  twenties,  and  matches  the  preferred  life  style  of  those  who 
don't  want  to  be  tied  down  to  a  job.  However,  it  does  not  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  establish  a  stable,  economically 
secure  family,  as  we  illustrate  in  the  next  section. 

Consequently,  the  following  problem  emerges  with  respect 
to  expanding  employment:  If  the  expansion  comes  in  the  pri- 
mary job  market  it  may  not  appreciably  benefit  the  unskilled, 
under-employed  in  the  secondary  labor  market,  nor  those  po- 
tential workers  on  welfare  who  generally  possess  secondary  labor 
market  characteristics.  There  is  some  mobility  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  labor  market  and  an  opening  up  of  the 
primary  labor  market  would  tend  to  increase  this  mobility. 
However,  based  upon  the  analysis  of  Piore  and  others,  it  ap- 
pears much  more  likely  that  such  expansion  would  result  either 
in  drawing  more  working-class  or  middle-class  women  (who 
have  the  required  behavioral  traits — or  "adaptive  skills")  into 
the  primary  labor  force  or  in  redesigning  primary  jobs  to  have 
secondary  characteristics.13 

On  the  other  hand,  expansion  of  the  secondary  labor  market 
does  not  solve  the  poverty  problem  for  families  and  in  addition 
tends  not  to  reduce  primary  unemployment.  Economically,  but 
even  more  psychologically,  many  poor  families  need  the  rewards 
of  primary  employment. 

Dual-labor-market  economists  suggest  changes  in  manpower 
training  and  equal-opportunity  law  enforcement  to  aid  the  poor 
in  finding  primary  employment.  But  their  suggestions  can  only 
bear  fruit  if  the  total  amount  of  primary  employment  expands. 

In  this  report  we  discuss  several  options  for  retraining  and 
for  creating  primary  jobs.  We  feel  that  imaginative  policies  de- 
signed to  tap  the  demonstrated  desire  of  poor  people  to  work 
will  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  to  employing  them  in  the 
primary  labor  market.  The  fact  that  these  people  hold  second- 
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ary  jobs,  if  they  hold  any  job  at  all,  suggests  that  employment 
for  them  could  be  increased  without  significantly  increasing 
inflation.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  inflation  is  an  excess  de- 
mand for  the  highly  skilled.  By  providing  people  in  secondary 
jobs  (or  the  unemployed)  with  the  requisite  skills,  we  can  re- 
duce this  type  of  inflation  by  meeting  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor,  thereby  holding  down  its  cost.  Thus,  there  are  potential 
benefits  to  employers  and  to  society  from  developing  meaning- 
ful manpower  policies.  The  Urban  Institute's  study  estimates 
that  changes  in  our  total  concept  of  our  manpower  "system" 
(including  improvements  in  the  quality  of  jobs)  would  provide 
an  annual  increase  in  the  GNP  of  $30  billion.14 

As  promising  as  such  a  conceptual  change  may  seem,  we  must 
acknowledge  its  limitations.  Some  workers  are  either  incapable 
or  too  accustomed  to  failure  to  learn  a  new  skill.  The  question 
for  them  will  be  simply  the  availability  of  a  job.  In  America, 
we  like  to  think  that  all  workers  should  be  "mobile."  The  sad 
truth  is  that  for  some  we  can  expect  nothing  more  than  low- 
level  employment.  The  challenge  here  is  not  just  for  manpower 
training,  but  for  the  creation  of  jobs  that  are  steady  and  pay  a 
living  wage — in  short,  some  form  of  sheltered  employment. 

In  summary,  an  effective  manpower  program  would  be  one 
that  is  broad — encompassing  all  present  categorical  programs 
and  more — and  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  able  to  respond  to  di- 
verse reasons  for  unemployment.  Unencumbered  by  welfare 
considerations  and  unconstrained  by  categorical  red  tape,  the 
manpower  program  should  be  able  to  train  those  who  are  em- 
ployable but  lack  certain  skills,  create  jobs  for  those  who  have 
adequate  training  but  for  whom  there  is  no  current  demand, 
and  provide  such  alternatives  as  sheltered  workshops  for  those 
who  are  handicapped  in  ways  that  leave  them  unable  to  com- 
pete in  the  job  market. 

Such  a  program  would  do  much  to  alleviate  our  welfare 
"mess"  through  providing  decent  jobs  for  central  providers — 
who  are  not  the  prime  recipients  of  welfare  benefits — and 
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through  separating  manpower  requirements  for  welfare  mothers 
from  income  maintenance  programs.  When  welfare  is  examined 
through  the  lens  of  work,  we  can  see  the  role  that  job  creation 
and  manpower  policies  can  play  in  limiting  dependency,  and 
the  legitimate  burden  of  income  maintenance  that  remains. 

Work  and  Welfare 

In  original  conception  and  intent,  welfare  is  an  income  mainte- 
nance program  for  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  main  programs  provide  categorical  aid  to  the  blind,  the 
aged,  the  disabled,  and  to  families  with  dependent  children  (a 
program  originally  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  widows  and 
mothers  without  employable  husbands  to  stay  at  home  and 
raise  their  children.) 

Increasingly,  however,  the  original  purposes  and  definitions 
of  welfare  have  lost  their  force,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  What  was  originally 
defined  as  a  population  dependent  on  the  larger  community 
for  maintenance  and  support  tends  now  to  be  defined  in  the 
public's  mind  as  a  population  of  malingerers  who  ought  to  be 
forced  to  accept  work.  The  result  is  that  persons  who  cannot 
take  jobs  or,  by  social  agreement,  should  not  take  jobs,  are  now 
the  target  of  programs  designed  to  make  them  take  jobs. 

This  change  in  public  perception  and  policy  has  two  main 
roots.  One  is  the  frustration  born  of  the  now-certain  knowledge 
that  the  need  for  a  Federal  public  assistance  program  will  al- 
ways be  with  us  and  will  not,  as  was  originally  hoped,  wither 
away  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  a  comprehensive  contributory 
social  insurance  system.15  The  other  is  the  change  from  widows 
and  orphans  to  unmarried  mothers  and  illegitimate  children  as 
models  or  prototypes  of  the  AFDC  family.16  ("The  AFDC  exam- 
ple always  thought  about,"  remembers  the  first  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Social  Security  Board,  "was  the  poor  lady  in  West 
Virginia  whose  husband  was  killed  in  a  mining  accident,  and 
the  problem  of  how  she  could  feed  those  kids.")17  Where  the 
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original  model  of  the  miner's  widow  evoked  compassion,  the 
new  model  of  the  unwed  mother  evokes  deep  and  widespread 
resentment. 

Underneath  the  resentment  and  the  frustration,  and  giving 
rise  to  them,  are  a  host  of  unverified  assumptions  about  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  welfare  population:  most  poor 
people  don't  want  to  work;  most  people  on  welfare  are  black; 
welfare  mothers  have  babies  to  increase  their  welfare  benefits; 
people  on  welfare  live  well  and  easy;  most  people  on  welfare 
want  to  be  on  welfare;  etc. 

Every  one  of  these  assumptions  is  demonstrably  false  as  a 
generalization,  and  is  true  only  in  the  occasional  particular. 
The  facts  are  that  most  poor  people  are  not  on  welfare  and  the 
majority  of  poor  people  not  only  want  to  work  but  do  work, 
year  round  and  full  time;  black  families,  though  over-repre- 
sented, make  up  less  than  half  of  the  AFDC  caseload;  the  aver- 
age monthly  payment  per  recipient  on  AFDC  is  $49.60;  most 
mothers  on  AFDC  do  want  to  work — it  is  not  difficult  to  add  to 
the  factual  side  of  this  misunderstood  issue.18 

What  is  so  terribly  damaging  to  the  prospect  of  developing 
constructive  programs  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  welfare 
is  that  these  false  stereotypes  of  poor  people,  black  people,  and 
AFDC  families  are  widely  held  by  the  general  public.  The  nega- 
tive attitudes  of  most  Americans  about  welfare  thus  constrain 
national  leaders  in  their  development  of  policy.  Indeed,  the 
existence  of  these  feelings  leads  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
public's  "price"  for  welfare  reform  is  the  inclusion  of  manda- 
tory work  requirements  for  those  on  welfare,  including  mothers. 

The  variety  of  recent  attempts  to  reform  the  welfare  system 
are  characterized  by  the  inclusion  of  mandatory  work  provi- 
sions. These  reflect  the  public's  belief  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple on  welfare  who  don't  belong  there,  who  could  and  should 
be  working,  and  that  we  can  deal  with  "the  welfare  mess"  by 
forcing  these  people  off  the  rolls.  Realistically,  then,  we  cannot 
expect  a  welfare  reform  program  that  does  not  have  a  work  re- 
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quirement  for  mothers  until  there  is  general  public  agreement 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  on  welfare  belong  there  (in  the 
sense  that  they  have  no  other  place  to  go).  The  only  able-bodied 
adults  on  welfare  are  those  on  the  AFDC  rolls,  but  since  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  families  receiving  AFDC  include  an  able- 
bodied  man,  the  only  category  of  recipients  with  any  potential 
for  joining  the  work  force  are  women  with  dependent  children, 
the  very  persons  AFDC  was  designed  to  assist  in  staying  home. 
From  the  analysis  we  present  in  this  section,  the  present  pub- 
lic attitudes  may  very  well  lead  to  a  worse  welfare  problem  in 
the  future.  A  welfare  program  with  a  compulsory  work  require- 
ment for  mothers  will  not  help  the  mothers,  the  children,  or  the 
society  at  large,  and,  as  we  will  discuss  later,  it  will  not  enhance 
the  all-important  role  of  the  central  provider  in  establishing 
family  stability.  We  believe  that  the  alternative  presented  here, 
that  of  viewing  mothers  as  working  and  of  making  jobs  available 
for  central  providers,  would  better  achieve  the  major  objectives 
of  the  general  public — a  decreasing  welfare  caseload  in  the 
long  run. 

Should  Welfare  Mothers  Be  Required  to  Take  a  Job?  The 

question  of  whether  the  mother  in  a  fatherless  family  (76  per- 
cent of  AFDC  families)19  should  take  a  job  or  not  is  a  complex 
one.  It  is  not  even  clear  that  anyone  other  than  the  mother  has 
the  legal  or  moral  right  to  make  that  decision,  or  that  anyone 
other  than  the  mother  can  make  the  decision  that  is  best  for 
her  and  her  children.  Some  mothers  prefer  outside  jobs  to  keep- 
ing house  and  raising  children;  others  prefer  to  stay  home.  To 
force  all  AFDC  mothers  to  do  one  or  the  other  is  to  do  violence 
to  what  we  know  about  human  development  and  family  rela- 
tionships: mothers  who  work  because  they  prefer  to  work,  and 
mothers  who  stay  home  because  they  prefer  to  stay  home,  proba- 
bly make  better  and  happier  mothers  (and  children)  than  those 
who  do  one  or  the  other  because  of  circumstances  or  coer- 
cion.20 It  follows  that  the  public  interest  and  the  interests  of 
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the  mother  and  her  children  will  be  best  served  if  the  mother 
herself  makes  the  choice.  This  choice,  of  course,  must  be  essen- 
tially a  free  one:  a  decision  either  way  must  not  carry  with  it 
any  special  penalties,  rewards,  or  forfeitures. 

The  easiest  part  of  the  problem  has  to  do  with  those  women 
now  on  AFDC — perhaps  a  majority — who,  other  things  being 
equal,  would  prefer  to  work  and  support  their  families.  But 
other  things  are  not  equal.  They  do  not  take  jobs  because  there 
aren't  suitable  child  care  facilities,  or  because  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  having  a  job  and  paying  for  child  care  often  leave 
them  with  less  than  they  would  be  receiving  on  welfare.  These 
women  do  not  need  to  be  coerced  into  the  labor  force;  they 
need  the  freedom  to  join  it:  adequate  child  care  facilities  and  a 
decent  job  at  a  living  wage.21 

The  more  difficult  part  of  the  problem  lies  with  those  AFDC 
mothers  who  choose  to  remain  home  and  raise  their  children 
themselves.  More  accurately,  the  problem  lies  not  with  them 
but  rather  with  our  system  of  public  values  regarding  women 
and  women's  roles  and  our  definition  of  work.  When  we  say 
to  the  AFDC  mother,  for  example,  "You  must  go  to  work  or 
take  work-training  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  public  assistance," 
we  are,  in  effect,  telling  her  that,  from  society's  point  of  view, 
she  is  not  now  working,  that  keeping  house  and  raising  chil- 
dren are  not  socially  useful,  at  least  not  as  useful  as  "a  job." 
But  we  are  able  to  make  this  judgment  of  the  AFDC  mother 
who  stays  home  and  raises  her  children  only  because  we  make 
this  same  judgment  of  all  housewives. 

Thus,  the  public  devaluation  of  keeping  house  and  raising 
children  is,  for  the  AFDC  mother,  only  a  special  case  of  the 
more  general  problem  faced  by  women  throughout  our  society. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  deep  discontent 
experienced  by  women  in  all  social  classes.  The  failure  of  soci- 
ety to  acknowledge  housekeeping  and  child  rearing  as  socially 
useful  work  on  a  par  with  paid  employment  makes  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  married  woman  who  is  "just  a  housewife" 
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to  see  herself  as  a  valued  contributor  in  the  eyes  of  her  family, 
her  neighbors,  and  the  larger  society.  The  pressures  generated 
by  such  social  values  tend  to  push  women  into  the  labor  force 
in  their  search  for  recognition  as  full  and  valued  participants 
in  society.  The  result  is  that  some  women  who  would  perhaps 
prefer  to  remain  at  home  are,  in  effect,  pushed  into  the  labor 
force  against  their  will. 

It  is  with  the  AFDC  mother  who  would  prefer  to  stay  home 
that  the  social  undervaluing  of  housekeeping  and  child  rearing 
appears  in  its  clearest,  most  perfect  form.  In  this  case,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  social  undervaluing  of  housekeeping  and  child  rearing 
that  provides  the  rationale  for  telling  her  that  she  must  take  a 
job  to  be  eligible  for  welfare,  and  also  for  the  notion  that  she 
is  "getting  something  for  doing  nothing." 

The  clear  fact  is  that  keeping  house  and  raising  children  is 
work — work  that  is,  on  the  average,  as  difficult  to  do  well  and 
as  useful  to  the  larger  society  as  almost  any  paid  job  involving 
the  production  of  goods  or  services.  The  difficulty  is  not  that 
most  people  don't  believe  this  or  accept  it  (we  pay  lip  service 
to  it  all  the  time)  but  that,  whatever  our  private  and  informal 
belief  systems,  we  have  not,  as  a  society,  acknowledged  this  fact 
in  our  public  system  of  values  and  rewards.  Such  an  acknowl- 
edgment might  begin  with  simply  counting  housewives  in  the 
labor  force,  assigning  a  money  value  to  their  work  and  includ- 
ing it  in  the  calculation  of  the  gross  national  product,  and 
including  housewives  in  social  security  or  other  pension  sys- 
tems. The  question  arises,  "if  the  housewife  is  to  be  considered 
'employed,'  who  is  her  employer?"  One  answer  might  be,  her 
husband's  employer,  for  it  is  the  wife's  labor  and  her  support 
that  enables  her  husband  to  do  whatever  he  does  for  the  man 
or  the  firm  he  works  for.  In  this  case,  the  husband  and  the  wife 
would  be  viewed  as  a  production  unit  and  money  for  the  house- 
wife's pension  plan  might  take  the  form  of  a  payroll  tax  paid 
by  the  employer  or  shared  by  him  and  his  employees.  In  the 
case  of  widows  or  other  husbandless  women  with  dependent 
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children  who  do  not  work  outside  the  home,  they,  too,  would 
be  "covered"  workers,  self-employed,  and  pay  their  own  retire- 
ment premiums  out  of  their  own  resources  or,  if  on  welfare,  out 
of  their  welfare  checks.  Alternatively,  one  might  consider  them 
simply  public  service  workers  and  pay  the  premiums  out  of  the 
general  fund. 

In  either  event,  the  choice  confronting  the  AFDC  mother 
would  no  longer  be  between  taking  a  job  or  receiving  no  assis- 
tance (which  is  really  no  choice  at  all)  but  rather  the  choice  be- 
tween working  at  home,  in  her  own  house  with  her  own  chil- 
dren, or  working  outside  the  home.  In  the  long  run,  such  a 
change  in  the  choice  offered  to  welfare  mothers  would  not  only 
cost  less,  but  it  would  also  permit  the  welfare  family  to  keep  its 
self-respect  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  an  important  area  of 
choice  in  our  society. 

How  Work  Is  a  Key  to  Ending  Dependency  But  the  more 
significant  link  between  work  and  welfare  is  not  with  welfare 
recipients,  most  of  whom  are  on  the  welfare  roles  precisely  be- 
cause they  can't  work,  but  rather  with  those  men  who  are  not 
themselves  on  welfare  but  whose  wives  and  children  are.  The 
statistical  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  easy  to  state.  In  January 
1971,  there  were  2,523,900  families  on  the  AFDC  rolls.  The 
father  was  absent  in  1,924,800  of  the  families  (76  percent), 
mainly  through  divorce,  separation,  desertion,  or  never  having 
been  married  to  the  mother.22  Thus,  there  is  a  clear  and  strik- 
ing relationship  between  family  instability  and  poverty.  But  if 
family  instability  causes  poverty,  what  causes  family  instability? 
Among  the  lower  classes,  at  least,  one  of  the  main  causes  seems 
to  be  poverty,  thus  completing  the  circle  and  presenting  an  es- 
pecially difficult  problem  because  it  feeds  on  itself. 

If  poverty  is  a  cause  of  marital  or  family  instability,  it  should 
not  surprise  us  that  marriages  in  lower-class  families  end  in 
separation  and  divorce  far  more  often  than  in  higher-income 
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families.  In  addition  to  breaking  up  for  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons that  higher-income  couples  do,  low-income  husbands  and 
wives  also  break  up  because  they  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
maintain  family  life. 

In  general,  rates  of  marital  instability  are  roughly  twice  as 
high  among  laborers  and  service  workers  as  among  profes- 
sionals, with  the  other  occupations  falling  in  between.  In  Jesse 
Bernard's  study  of  the  relative  effects  of  income,  education,  and 
occupation,  income  was  the  most  powerful  correlate  of  marital 
instability.23  Crucial  to  an  understanding  of  dependency  is  the 
research  finding  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  marriage,  a 
woman  married  to  a  man  with  earnings  in  the  poverty  range  is 
twice  as  likely  to  have  lost  her  husband  through  divorce  or 
desertion  as  is  the  woman  whose  husband  earns  the  median  in- 
come or  more.24 

Does  this  mean  that,  by  itself,  an  income  maintenance  policy 
in  dole  form  would  solve  the  problem  of  destructively  high 
rates  of  divorce  and  desertion  among  poor  people?  Probably 
not,  although  poor  people  would  surely  be  less  poor  if  they  had 
more  money  and  be  better  off  for  it.  To  see  what  direction  na- 
tional policy  should  take  with  respect  to  family  instability 
among  the  poor,  we  must  look  more  closely  at  the  connection 
between  low  income  and  marital  break-up. 

What  specifically,  is  the  connection  between  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  two  children  earning,  say,  $3,000-14,000  a  year  and  his 
leaving  the  family?  By  itself,  a  poverty  income  does  not  explain 
the  break-up  of  the  marriage.  Something  else  must  be  going  on 
and  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  this  something  else 
is  that  the  man  sees  himself,  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
all  those  around  him,  as  a  failure — a  failure  as  breadwinner, 
and  therefore  a  failure  as  husband,  father,  and  man.  The  in- 
ability to  support  one's  family  constitutes  a  daily,  unremitting 
reminder  of  failure  that  is  too  much  for  most  men  in  that  posi- 
tion to  endure  and  sooner  or  later  they  leave.  And  how  much 
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more  biting  this  failure  if  the  man  is  earning  so  little  that,  if  he 
leaves,  his  wife  and  children  then  will  be  eligible  for  welfare 
and  actually  be  better  off — not  worse.25 

It  is  important  for  our  understanding  of  how  AFDC  families 
are  generated  to  keep  in  mind  that  although  many  woman- 
headed  families  are  the  direct  product  of  the  process  outlined 
above,  other  woman-headed  families  have  appeared  not  because 
these  events  actually  occurred,  but  in  anticipation  of  them  or 
in  dread  of  them.  Thus,  even  before  marriage,  lower-class  girls' 
involvement  in  sexual  activity  that  leads  to  pregnancy  and  ille- 
gitimate births,  or  to  forced  marriages,  often  seems  to  arise 
from  the  girls'  perceptions  that  their  present  and  future  pros- 
pects for  a  better  life  (dependent  as  they  are  on  their  mates' 
occupational  prospects)  are  not  good  and  they  have  little  to  lose 
by  beginning  a  family  early  even  if  it  is  in  a  not  fully  respect- 
able way.  (This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  girls  who  become 
pregnant  before  marriage  are  necessarily  choosing  to  have  a 
child.  Indeed,  the  very  high  rates  of  abortion  for  premarital 
pregnancies  where  abortion  is  freely  available  indicate  that  the 
pregnancies  are  overwhelmingly  unwanted.)26 

Frank  Furstenberg,  drawing  on  the  work  of  several  sociolog- 
ical studies,  attributes  the  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  among  poor 
people  generally  and  blacks  in  particular  to  this  same  occupa- 
tional uncertainty  of  the  men.27  Lee  Rainwater  found  expec- 
tant mothers  rejecting  marriage  if  their  sexual  partners  were 
unemployed  or  had  poor  occupational  prospects.28 

We  have  already  seen  how  low  income  leads  to  the  self-defi- 
nition of  failure  of  the  husband  and  father  during  marriage. 
And,  if  he  is  slow  to  see  his  failure,  the  chances  are  that  his 
wife  will  point  it  out.  Since  neither  partner  can  properly  carry 
out  the  job  of  wife/mother  or  husband/ father  on  the  available 
resources,  the  inducement  for  self-  and  other-blame  is  always 
present.  The  tension  generated  by  chronic  money  shortages  is 
raised  to  even  higher  levels  if  the  husband  also  experiences 
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intermittent  or  prolonged  unemployment.  There  is  always  the 
question  in  everyone's  mind  that  his  being  unemployed  may 
be  "his  own  fault."  He  is  "surplus  man"  around  the  house, 
because  the  sharp  division  of  labor  in  the  lower-class  family 
gives  him  a  minimally  active  role  in  housekeeping  and  child- 
rearing,  and  because  the  wife  feels  he  should  be  out  working 
or  looking  for  work.  And  since  unemployment  in  low-income 
households  is  often  a  reality  and  always  a  prospect — or  even  if 
he  works  steadily,  he  may  not  be  bringing  home  enough  to 
live  on — the  man  is  constantly  vulnerable  to  the  definition,  his 
own  or  others'  or  both,  that  something  is  wrong  with  him, 
that  he  does  not  want  to  work,  or  if  he  is  working,  that  he  is 
simply  not  worth  enough  to  be  paid  a  living  wage. 

Finally,  after  divorce  or  desertion,  the  man's  poor  job  situa- 
tion tends  to  retard  second  marriages  and  to  lengthen  the 
amount  of  time  men  and  women  spend  in  divorced  status. 
Among  middle-class  women,  divorces  tend  to  be  followed  by 
remarriage  relatively  quickly,  but  equally  lonely  lower-class 
separated  and  divorced  women  are  not  so  fortunate:  they  are 
more  likely  to  take  boyfriends.  These  relationships  are  often 
institutionalized  in  such  a  way  that  the  boyfriend  is  included 
within  the  family  in  a  quasi-father  role.  Many  women  on 
AFDC  give  serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  marry- 
ing their  boyfriends — indeed,  they  are  often  pressed  toward 
marriage  by  the  boyfriend.  But  even  when  the  boyfriend  is 
earning  more  than  the  woman  receives  on  AFDC,  she  must 
think  in  a  very  tough-minded  way  about  her  family's  likely 
future  within  a  new  marriage  compared  to  being  on  welfare. 
She  knows  that  welfare,  though  inadequate,  is  a  steady  source 
of  income.  Her  prospective  husband's  income,  she  has  good 
reason  to  fear,  is  not  likely  to  be  as  steady;  or  in  the  event  that 
he  seems  to  be  a  steady  worker  with  a  steady  job,  the  chances 
are  that  they  couldn't  live  on  what  he  makes.  She  can  marry 
her  boyfriend  and  take  her  chances,  knowing  that  it  will  be 
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touch-and-go  at  best,  or  she  can  maintain  the  less-than-satis- 
factory  boyfriend  relationship  as  long  as  it  will  last,  and  count 
on  her  secure  source  of  welfare  income. 

Policy  Implications  In  summary,  family  and  marital  stability 
may  be  functions  of  many  things,  but  economic  sufficiency  and 
the  part  played  by  the  man  in  providing  it  is  surely  one  of 
them.  Piecing  together  the  findings  from  46  studies  relating 
work  experience  and  family  life,  Frank  Furstenberg  concludes 
that  "economic  uncertainty  brought  on  by  unemployment  and 
marginal  employment  is  a  principal  reason  why  family  rela- 
tions deteriorate."  29 

The  implications  of  this  conclusion  for  public  policy  are 
clear:  If  our  society  provided  stable  employment  at  above- 
poverty  level  wages  for  all  men,  and  if  all  women  could  there- 
fore look  forward  to  marrying  men  who  could  serve  them  in 
the  provider  role  and  for  whom  they  could  serve  in  the  home- 
maker  role,  then  it  is  likely  that  fewer  girls  would  become 
pregnant  before  marriage,  that  lower-class  couples  would  marry 
at  a  somewhat  later  age,  that  relationships  in  lower-class  mar- 
riages would  be  less  tense,  that  fewer  lower-class  marriages 
would  break  up,  and  for  those  that  did,  remarriage  would  take 
place  more  quickly.  All  these  tendencies  would  be  strengthened 
if  women,  too,  could  readily  find  stable  part-  and  full-time  em- 
ployment. (It  should  be  noted  that  the  work  demands  of 
women's  liberation  are  essentially  a  middle-class  phenomenon; 
among  the  lower-income  classes,  particularly  among  blacks,  the 
crucial  problems  is  work  for  the  male.)30 

Thus,  the  key  to  reducing  familial  dependency  on  the  gov- 
ernment lies  in  the  opportunity  for  the  central  provider  to 
work  full-time  at  a  living  wage.  The  provision  of  this  oppor- 
tunity should  be  the  first  goal  of  public  policy.  Although  a 
combination  of  income  maintenance  and  work  policies  may  be 
needed  as  a  beginning  step,  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  of 
the  reformist  energies  of  the  past  decade  or  so  have  gone  into 
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the  issue  of  guaranteed  income  and  so  little  into  the  issue  of 
guaranteed,  rewarding  work.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  guaranteed  income  has  been  appealing  both  be- 
cause it  is  simpler — one  thing  the  Federal  Government  knows 
how  to  do  easily  and  well  is  write  checks — and  perhaps  be- 
cause a  guaranteed  income  program  is  less  likely  than  a  guar- 
anteed job  program  to  require  or  result  in  deep  structural 
changes  in  the  organization  of  work  in  our  society.  Another 
contributing  factor  may  be  that  those  who  have  been  most 
vocal  in  their  concern  with  problems  of  social  welfare  in  re- 
cent times  have  tended  to  be  identified  with  educational  and 
welfare  institutions  rather  than  institutions  more  directly  ori- 
ented to  work  and  the  labor  market. 

In  any  event,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  probability 
that  an  income  maintenance  program  alone  is  not  likely  to  do 
more — however  crucial  this  "more"  is — than  keep  families 
from  living  in  utter  degradation.  Continued  failure  to  provide 
decent  job  opportunities  for  everyone  is  to  commit  our  society 
to  a  large,  intractable,  and  costly  dependent  population.  And 
the  costs  are  not  merely  the  cost  of  public  assistance  payments, 
but  the  incalculable,  indirect  costs  of  lost  productivity,  crime, 
and  public  discontent  and  private  misery. 

The  solution  to  the  "welfare  mess" — if  there  is  one — is  to  be 
found  in  meaningful  and  dignified  work,  in  our  society's  ex- 
plicit revelation  of  need  for  each  person's  contribution. 
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CONCLUSION 


Albert  Camus  wrote  that  "Without  work  all  life  goes  rotten. 
But  when  work  is  soulless,  life  stifles  and  dies."  Our  analysis  of 
work  in  America  leads  to  much  the  same  conclusion:  Because 
work  is  central  to  the  lives  of  so  many  Americans,  either  the 
absence  of  work  or  employment  in  meaningless  work  is  cre- 
ating an  increasingly  intolerable  situation.  The  human  costs 
of  this  state  of  affairs  are  manifested  in  worker  alienation,  al- 
coholism, drug  addiction,  and  other  symptoms  of  poor  mental 
health.  Moreover,  much  of  our  tax  money  is  expended  in  an 
effort  to  compensate  for  problems  with  at  least  a  part  of  their 
genesis  in  the  world  of  work.  A  great  part  of  the  staggering 
national  bill  in  the  areas  of  crime  and  delinquency,  mental 
and  physical  health,  manpower  and  welfare  are  generated  in 
our  national  policies  and  attitudes  toward  work.  Likewise, 
industry  is  paying  for  its  continued  attachment  to  Tayloristic 
practices  through  low  worker  productivity  and  high  rates  of 
sabotage,  absenteeism,  and  turnover.  Unions  are  paying 
through  the  faltering  loyalty  of  a  young  membership  that  is 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  apparent  disinterest  of  its 
leadership  in  problems  of  job  satisfaction.  Most  important, 
there  are  the  high  costs  of  lost  opportunities  to  encourage  citi- 
zen participation:  the  discontent  of  women,  minorities,  blue- 
collar  workers,  youth,  and  older  adults  would  be  considerably 
less  were  these  Americans  to  have  an  active  voice  in  the  de- 
cisions in  the  workplace  that  most  directly  affect  their  lives. 
Our  analysis  of  health,  education,  welfare,  and  manpower 
programs  from  the  unique  perspective  of  work  indicates  that 
to  do  nothing  about  these  problems  in  the  short  run  is  to  in- 
crease costs  to  society  in  the  long  run.  Much  of  the  capital 
needed  to  redesign  jobs,  increase  worker  mobility,  and  create 
new  jobs  can  be  directed  to  these  activities  through  trade-offs 
with  existing  expenditures.  More  capital  can  be  obtained  by 
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lowering  the  waste  of  unemployment  and  through  increasing 
worker  productivity.  But  the  essential  first  step  toward  these 
goals  is  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  policy  makers  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  working  life  in  America. 
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Work  in  America: 

Report  of  a  Special  Task  Force  to  the 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Foreword  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

Millions  of  Americans  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  quality  of  their  working  lives 
—with  dull,  repetitive  jobs  that  stifle 
autonomy  and  initiative.  This  year-long 
study  prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the 
W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment 
Research  brings  together  facts  about 
the  current  nature  of  work  and  the 
workplace  that  have  ominous  implica- 
tions for  the  social  and  economic 
strength  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  demand  for  this  report  has  been 
tremendous;  HEW's  initial  supply  was 
exhausted  within  a  few  days  after  pub- 
lication. The  Boston  Globe  says  that 
"  'Work  in  America'...  may  be  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  in  re- 
cent years."  The  Research  Institute  of 
America  reports  in  its  Recommenda- 
tions that  "There  is  little  doubt  the 
facts  in  the  report  are  right  on  target: 
The  blue-collar  blues  are  haunting  the 
white-collar  employee  too;  there's  evi- 
dence that  even  many  managers  show 
signs  of  the  blahs.  A  trade-off  of  money 
for  leisure  seems  to  be  the  long-term 
trend. 

"Because  this  study  is  officially  spon- 
sored by  the  government,  and  since  it's 
the  latest  attempt  to  pull  together  all 
the  facets  of  the  program,  'Work  in 
America'  will  have  long-range  clout. 
You'll  be  hearing  about  it-pro  and 
con-on  TV  &  in  the  press.  Congress 
will  debate  it,  bureaucrats  will  scrap 
over  the  details." 

And  the  New  York  Times  remarks 
that  "its  findings  directly  challenge 
President  Nixon's  repeated  assertions 
that  some  Americans  are  abandoning 
the  'work  ethic'  for  the  'welfare  ethic.'  " 
In  fact,  just  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
study  provides  evidence  that  satisfying 
work  is  a  basic  human  need  in  that  it 


estabMshes  individual  identity  and  self- 
respect  and  lends  order  to  human  life. 

Work  in  America  discusses  the  funda- 
mental role  of  work  in  the  lives  of 
most  adults,  pointing  out  that  jobs  as 
they  are  now  create  problems  that  can 
and  do  have  serious  effects  on  ou    so- 
ciety. It  shows  that  work-relate  1  prob- 
lems often  result  in  declin  cal 
and  mental  health,  greater  ramily  and 
community  instability,  less  "balanced" 
sociopolitical  attitudes,  and  an  in- 
crease in  drug  abuse,  alcohol  addiction, 
aggression,  and  delinquency . 

The  report  calls  for  large-scale  reforms 
to  alter  this  situation,  beginning  with 
the  basic  redesign  of  jobs  to  allow  more 
individual  responsibility  and  autonomy. 
It  also  suggests  retraining  or  "self- 
renewal"  programs  for  any  worker  who 
wants  job  mobility  or  a  second  career, 
and  it  advocates  government  commit- 
ment to  a  "total"  rather  than  to  a  full 
employment  economy,  which  >eaves 
approximately  4.5  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens without  jobs. 

"The  report  has  already  raised  hackles 
within  the  Nixon  Administration....  In 
fact,  says  one  Labor  Department  offi- 
cial, the  whole  problem  of  worker  dis- 
content 'would  go  away  if  sociologists 
and  reporters  would  quit  writing  about 
it.'  But  this,  the  study  says,  is  simply 
not  the  case— and  it  concludes  with  a 
particularly  apt  quotation  of  Albert 
Camus:  'Without  work  all  life  goes  rot- 
ten. But  when  work  is  soulless,  life 
stifles  and  dies.'  "—Newsweek 
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